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CHAP. X. 

CMfinuatton of the Reign of Henry VIII. 

THUS» mutual recriminations taking place, 
which dissolved their fbrm^ ties, Henry he- 
sitated not to conclude an alliance with the regent 
of France, and engaged to procure her son hit 
liberty on reasonable conditions. The regent 
also, in another treaty, acknowledged the kmg- 
dom Henry's debtor, for one million eight hun- 
dred thousand crowns, to be discharged in half- 
yearly payments of fifty thousand crowns ; after 
which the king of England was to receive, during 
life, a yearly pension oi a hundred thousand. A. 
large present of a hundred thousand crowns was 
also made to Wolsey for his good offices, but 
covered under die pretence of arrears due on 
the pension granted him, for relinc^uishing the 
administration of 1 oumay. 

Td' support the approaching war with the em- 
peror, henry again renewed his impositions by 
way of benevoletict ; but the peop\e boi^ x\o\.>Jwe5A, 
exactions with their usual patience. lYve ^^v^Tfe 
gainst the cardinal, to whom tivese ow^^^^^^ 
counsels wer^ attributed, ihcrtscsftd^ ttsA>cv^ 
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dcavoured to lessen it, by making his master a 
present of a splendid palace, which he had built 
at Hampton-court, but which he was afraid to 
inhabit himself, in the present temper of the 
nation. 

In the mean time, the transactions on tlic co;i- 
tinent claimed the constant attention of Henry. 
Soon after the defeat of Pavia, Francis had been 
removed to the castle of Madrid ; but the terms 
demanded as the price of his liberty were such, 
that he declared himself determined to die, ra- 
ther than submit to them. At last the emperor, 
dreading a general combination againt him, was 
willing to abate somewhat of his rigour ; and 
the treaty of Madrid was signed, by which it 
was hoped an end would be finally put to the 
difFcrences between these great monarchs. The 
principjj condition, was tne restoring of Fran- 
cis's liberty, and the delivery of his two eldest 
•k)ns, as hostages to the emperor for the cession 
of Burgundy. If any difficuliy ^should after- 
ward occur in the execution of this last article, 
from the opposition of the states, either of France 
or of that province, Francis stipulated, that in 
six weeks time he should return to his prison^ 
and remain tliere till the full performance of the 
treaty. There were many other articles in this 
famous convention, all of them extremely severe 
upon the captive monarch. 
^ -r^ Charles's ministers foresaw that Fran- 
I -'04 * cis would never execute a treaty so de- 
structive to himself and his country ; and 
they were not mistaken in their judgment. Fran- 
€ys, on entering his own dominions, delivered 
f/ rino eJc/cst sons as liostages into the \\2crvd^ o£ 



horse, and immediately piittin;^ him to the gal- 
lop, waved his hand, and cried aloud several 
times, ** I am yet a king." He soon reached 
Bayonnc, where he was joyfully received by ih^ 
recent and his whole court. He immediately 
wrote to Henry, acknowledging, that to his good 
offices alone he owed his liberty, and protesting 
that he should be entirely governed by his coun- 
sels, in all transactions with the emperor. The 
states of Burgundy soon met ; and declaring 
against the clause which contained an engage- 
ment for alienating their province, they ex- 
pressed their resolution of opposing, even by 
force of arms, the execution of so ruinous and 
Tinjust an article. The imperial minister then 
required that Francis, in conformity to the treaty 
of Madrid, should now return to his prison ; but 
the French monarch, instead of complying, made 
public the treaty, which a little before he had 
secretly concluded at Cognac, against the am- 
bitious schemes and usurpations of the emperor. 
Pope Clement, who suspected that this prince 
would never execute a treaty so hurtful to his 
interests, and even destructive of his indepen- 
dency, very frankly offered him a dispensation 
from all his oaths and engagements ; and was 
instrumental in forming a confederacy in his fa- 
vour. It was stipulated by Francis, the Pope, 
the Venetians, the Swiss, the Florentines, and 
the duke of Milan, among other articles, that they 
would oblige the emperor to deliver up the two 
young princes of France, on receiving a reason- 
able sum of money. The king of Eu^VA^cvd ^^c^v 
invited to accede, not only as a C0TVtT;\c\AXv^ v*'^'^* 
tjr, but as -protector of the « hoW \^;x?>^r "^ 
b2 ' "^ xi 
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this was called 4 and accordinglf, he joined it 
with ardour. 

Meanwhile, the duke of Bourbon had got pos* 
session of the Milanese ; and finding that ex- 
hausted country unable to support his troops, he 
formed the bold design of leading them against 
Rome, and was killed as Ke was planting a scal- 
ing ladder against the walls of that city. But 
bis soldiers, rather enraged thaa discouraged hj 
his death, mounted to the assault, forced their 
way sword in hand, and subjected, from their 
brutality, the ancient capital of Italy to greater 
calamities than she had ever endured from the 
northern barbarians. The pope, who had trusted 
for protection to the sacredness of his character, 
was taken captive ; and found his dignity in- 
sulted by the Spanish soldiers. 
A TN A few days before the sack of Rome, 
I ^07 ' Henry and Francis had concluded a 
treaty at Wesminster, in which, besides 
renewing former alliances, they agreed to send 
ambassadors to Charles, requiring nim to accept 
of two millions of crowns, as the ransom of the 
French princes, and to repay the money borrowed 
from Henry ; and, in case of refusal, the ambas- 
sadors, attended .by heralds, were ordered to 
denounce war against him, which was to be car- 
ried on in the Low Countries. But no sooner 
did the monarch s receive intelligence of Bour- 
bon's enterprise, than they changed, by a new 
treaty, the scence of the projected war, from the 
Netheflands to italy ; and hearing of the pope's 
captivity, they were farther stimulated to attempt 
' restoring him to liberty, Wolsey \\\mse\f cTO'j.^ied 
^/fe sea, in order to have an intcrVvew Vw.Yv'Ct^lxv- 
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CIS, and to concert measures for that purpose ; 
displaying on this occasion, all that grandeur and 
magnificence with which he was so much intoxi- 
cated. The French monarch made a journey as 
far as Amiens to meet him, and even advanced 
some miles from the town, the more to honour 
his reception. It was here stipulated, that the 
duke of Orleans should espouse the princess 
Mary ; and as the emperor seemed to he taking 
some steps towards assembling a general coun- 
cil, the two monarchs agreed not to acknow- 
ledge it. 

The more to cement the union between these 
princes, a new treaty was some time after con- 
cluded at London; in which Henry agreed finally 
to renounce all claims to the crown of France ; 
claims which might now indee4 be deemed 
chimerical, but Avnich had often been fatal to 
the tranquillity of both countries. As a return 
for this concession, Francis bound himself and 
his successors to pay for ever, fifty thousand 
crowns a year, to Henry and his successors ; and 
that greater solemnity might be eivcn to this 
compact, it was screed that the parliaments and 
great nobility or both kingdoms should give 
their assent to it. Tims, the terror of the em- 
peror's greatness had extinguished the ancient 
animosity between the rival nations ; and Spain, 
during more than a century, became the chief 
object of jealousy to the English. 

This union, however, between France and 

England, was not able to bend the emperor ; 

and from the prosecution of the \vaT> VK^wx^'s 

attention wns in some measure \v\tYvdT?iviTv \.o\vv5. 

domestic situation. His marrvac;c Wviv C'^X^^ 

rtj^c ofArragon, his brother's vlvAov^, V^ ^ 
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passed without scruple; the prejudices of the 
people were in general bent against a conjugal 
Union between such near relations; and the 
doubts which had arose in the mind of Henry 
wei e strengthened by several extrinsic circum- 
stances. 

I he queen was older than the king by no less 
than six years; and the decay of her beauty, 
together with particular infirmi'ies and diseases, 
had contributed, notwithstanding her blameless 
character and deportment, to render her person 
unacceptable to him. Though she had borne 
him several children, they all died in early in- 
fancy, except one daughter; and he was the 
more struck with this misfortune, because the 
curse of being child iess is the very threatening 
contained in the Mosaical law against those 
wlio espouse their brother's widow. The suc- 
cession too of the crown was a consideration that 
occurred to every one, whenever the lawfulness 
of Henry's marriage was called in question ; and 
it was apprehended, that if doubts of Mary's le- 
gitimacy concurred with the weakness of her 
sex, the king of Scots, the next heir, would ad- 
vance his pretensions, and might throw the 
kingdom into confusion. Thus the king was 
impelled, both by his private passions, and by 
motives of public interest, to seek the dissolution 
tDf his inauspicious, and, as it was esteemed, un- 
lawful marriage with Catherine. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, and his bre* 
thren, with the exception of the bishop of Ro- 
chester, pronounced the king's marriage unlaw- 
^uJ ; WoUey also fortified the sciupVcs oC VvU 
^a^iter; but passum needed xvox. ati^ oxJivtt 
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Anne Boleyn, who lately appeared at court, 
in the quality of maid of honour to the queen, 
had acquired an entire ascendant over Henry's 
affections. This young lady, whose grandeur 
and misfortunes have rendered her so celebrated, 
was daughter of sir Thomas Boleyn, wl:o had 
been employed by the king in several embassies, 
and who was allied to all the principal nobility 
in the kingdom. Henry's scruples or aversion 
had for some' time made him break off all con- 
jugal commerce with the queen; but as he still 
supported an intercourse of civiHty and friend- 
ship with her, he had occasion, in the frequent 
visits which he paid her, to observe the beauty, 
the youth, the charms of Anne Boleyn. Find- 
ing the accomplishments of her mind no v/jse 
inferior to her exterior graces, and that she was 
not to be won on easier terms, he soon conceived 
the design of raising her to the throne ; and as 
every motive of inclination and policy seemed 
thus to concur in making the king desirous of a 
divorce from Catherine, he resolved to make 
application to pope Clement, to whom he dis- 
patched Knight, his secretary, for this express 
purpose. Knight found thepope,whp was a j>. 
still in the hands of the emperor, favour- , -* * 
ably disposed; and when Clement recover- 
ed his liberty, he confirmed his professions, and 
granted a commission, to try the validity of the 
marriage, in which cardinal Campeggio was 
joined with Wolsey; but the former was in- 
structed to defer the decision by the most artful 
delays. The harangue of the queen was pathe- 
t/c and affecting; she refused to atvsv{e.\ x^\^ 
c/tat/on of the legates; she observed, ^\\e \^-3.^ 
fieentLe w^^ of Henry duriug tv^ewx.^ >j^-^^ 
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and woi|ld appeal to himself, whether her af. 
fectionate suomission to his will had not merited 
better treatment ; and the king, while he urged 
again his scruples, was obliged to confess that 
she had ever been a dutiful and affectionate 
wife. 

Tlie trial had now been spun out for a consi- 
derable period ; and the king was every day in 
expectation of a sentence in his favour ; when 
the menaces and promises of Charles proved 
successful; and Clement, in compliance, as he 
affected, of the queen's appeal, adjourned the 
cause to his own personal judgment at Rome. 

^ Wolsey had long foreseen the failure, as the 
forerunner of his ruin; for though he had em- 
ployed himself with assiduity to bring the- suit 
to an happy issue, he knew the inipaticncc of 
Henry's temper, would not brook disappoint- 
ment, oj protracted delay. Influenced by Anne 
Boleyn and his own passions, the king now 
determined to sink the cardinal witli a motion 
almost as prec'pitate as he had formerly em- 
ployed in his elevation. The dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk were sent to require the great' seal 
from him, which was delivered to sir Thomas 
More. All his furniture and plate were seized; 
and he was ordered to retire to Ksher, a coun- 
try-seat \vhich he possessed near Hampton-court, 
Henry, however, seemed willing, during some 
time, to intermit the blows which overwhelmed 
him. He granted him his protection, and left 
him in possession of the sees of York and Win- 
chester. He even sent him a gracious mcssago, 
'Accompanied with a ring, as a teslxmowY o'^\v\^ 

^^ct/on, IVoJsey, who was on ViotscX^wcV >jj\\^\\ 
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and throwing himself on his knees in the mire, 
received, in that humble attitude, these marks of 
his majesty's gracious disposition towards him ; 
thus confirming the maxim, ** that he who is ar- 
rogant in prosperity will be abject in adversity.** 

But the cardinal's enemies, who dreaded his 
return to court, never ceased plying the king 
with accounts of his demerits; and Henry not 
only ordered him to be indicted in the Star 
Chamber, but abandoned him to all the rigour 
of the parliament. He was indicted on an ob- 
solete statute for having procured bulls from 
Rome; and he was pronounced to be out of the 
king's protection; his lands and goods forfeited; 
andthat his person might be committed to cus- 
tody. But this prosecution of Wolsey was car- 
ried no farther. Henry even granted him a 
pardon for all o£Fences ; restored nim part of his 
plate and furniture; and still continued from 
time to time to drop expressions of favour and 
compassion towards him. 

About this time the complaints against the 
usurpations of the ecclesiastics became so pre- 
valent in England, that the commons passed 
several bills restraining their impositions. The 
difficulties which lay in the way of his divorce 
had often tempted Henry to break off all con- 
nections with the court of Rome; but he dread- 
ed the reproach of heresy ; and having once ex- 
erted himself in defence of the Romish commu- 
nion, he was ashamed to retract his former opi- 
nions. While he was agitated by these contrary 
motives, an expedient was proposed, ^yhich, as it 
promised d solution of all difficu\ues, >na^ ^xcv-» 
braced by hizti with tJie greatest 107 Awdi "^^xxv 
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Dr. Thomas Cranmer, fellow of Jesus College 
in Cambridee, a man remarkable for his learn- 
ing, and still more for the candour and disin* 
terestedness of his temper, falling one evening 
by accident into company with Gardiner, now 
secretary of state, and Fox, the king's almoner, 
the business of the divorce became the subject of 
the conversation. Cranmer observed that the 
readiest way, either to quiet Henry's conscience 
or extort the pope's consent, would be to consult 
all the universities of Europe with regard to this 
controverted point: if they agreed to approve 
of the king's marriage with Catherine, nis re- 
morses would naturally cease ; if they condem- 
ned it, the pope would find it difficult to resist 
the solicitations of so great a monarch, seconded 
by the opinion of all the learned men in Chris- 
tendom. When the king was informed of the 
proposal, he was delighted with it; and swore, 
with more alacrity than delicacy, that Cranmer 
had got the right sow by the ear: he sent for 
that divine ; entered into conversation with him ; 
engaged him to write in defence of the divorce ; 
and immediately, in prosecution of the scheme 
proposed, employed his agents, to collect the 
judgments of all the universities in Europe. 
A -pv The universities of France, of Venice^ 
. ^' .^ * Ferrara, Padua, and Bologna, as well as 
* of Oxford and Cambridge, after some 
hesitation, gave a verdict in the king's favour. 
The convocations too, both of Canterbury and 
York, pronounced the king's marriage invalid. 
Bat Clement, still under the influence of the 
emperor, continued to summon i\\c VW^ e\\\\*iT 
f'y himself or proxy f neither of Vmdv vOit^rci-a.- 
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The extremities to which Henry was puslied, 
. both against the pope and the ecclesiusticHl or- 
der, were naturally disagreeable to cardinal 
Wolsey 5 and as the king foresaw his opposition, 
it is the most probable reason that can be as- 
signed for his renewing the prosecution against 
his ancient favourite. After Wolsey had re- 
mained some time at Esher, he was allowed to 
remove to Richmond ; but the courtiers, dread- 
ing still his vicinity to the king, procured an 
order for him to remove to his see of York. 
The cardinal knew it was in vain to resist: he 
took up his residence at Cawood in Yorkshire, 
where he rendered himself extremely popular in 
the neighbourhood by his affability and hospita- 
lity ; but he was not allowed to remain long 
unmolested in this retreat. The earl of North- 
umberland received orders, without regard to 
Wolsey 's ecclesiastical character, to arrest him 
for high treason, and to conduct him to London, 
in order to take his trial. The cardinal, partly 
from fatigue, and partly from agitation, was 
seized with a disorder which turned into a dy- 
sentery; and with some difficulty, he reached 
Leicester-abbey. When the abbot and the 
monks advanced to receive him with much res- 
pect and reverence, he told tliem that he was 
come to lay his bones among them ; and he im- 
mediatdy took to his bed, whence he never rose 
more. A little before he expired, among other 
expressions, he used the following, to sir William 
Kingston, constable of the Tower, who had him 
in custody: " Had I but served God us d\\\- 
^t gently as I hsive served the king, V\fe ^Ck\\^ 
''not have given me over in mv 9:^^^ \iiNx^ 
- -^«^ thiM IS thejast reward thax 1 tru\^\ ^^^^^^ 
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•< for my indulgent pains and study, not regard- ^ 
*< ing my service to God, but only to my prince. 
** Therefore let me advise you, if you be one of 
«* the privy-council, as by your wisdom you are ^ 
**^fit, take care what you put into the king.^' 
** head : for you can never put it out agatn||[^ 

Thus died this famous cardinal, whqUrcha- 
racter seems to have contained a singular van-' 
ety of good and bad qualities, but who, with all 
his foibles, was unquestionably a great man^ 
and an able minister. 

A TN A new session of parliament was held, 
];;'qi 'together with a convocation; and from 
* the latter a confession was extorted, that 
the " king was the protector, and the supreme 
head of the clergy of England." In the ensu- 
ing parliament, an act was passed against levy, 
ing the annates or first-fruits; and it was also 
voted, that any censures which should be passed 
by the court of Rome on account of that law, 
should be entirely disregarded. 

Sir Thomas More the chancellor, anticipating 

a separation from the church of Rome, with 

which his principles would not permit him to 

concur, desired leave to resign the great seal ; 

and descended from his high station with more 

-joy and alacrity than he had mounted up to'^itv 

The austerity of this man's . virtue, and tde 

sanctity of his manners, had nowise encroached 

on the gentleness of his temper, or even dimi- 

nished that frolic and gaiety to which he was 

naturally inclined. While his family discovered 

symptoms oi sorrow on laying down the gran- 

deur and magnificence to whicYi tiv^^ Vv^id Vit^w 

accustomed, he drew a subject of tovxxltv ^totcv 
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ny^g even a moment's cheerfulness, on account 
ofsuch trivial misfortunes. The king, who had 
entertained a high opinion of his virtue, received 
his resignation with some difficulty ; and he deli- 
vered the great seal, soon after, to sir Thomas 
Audley. 

Henry, having now gone too far to - ^ 
recede, privately celebrated his marriage , -* o ' 
with Anne Boleyn, whom he had previ- 
ously created marchioness of Pembroke. Her 
early pregnancy gave the king preat satisfac- 
tion; and an act being passed against all appeals 
to Rome in causes of matrimony and divorces, ^ 
Henry publicly owned his marriage, and coiti* 
manded Catherine, whom he had hitherto treat- 
ed with respect, to style herself hereafter prin- 
cess dowager of Wales. 

On intelligence of these transactions, Clement 
declared the nullity of Henry's second marriage, 
and threatened him with excommunication. 
Soon after, by a precipitate sentence, the mar- 
riage of Henry and Catherine was pronounced 
valid, and Henry actually declared to be ex- 
communicated, if he refused to adhere to it. 
This violent measure effectually shut the door 
of reconciliation; and the parliament being en- 
tirely at the king's devotion, passed several laws 
which put an end to the exercise of the papul 
jurisdiction in England. 

But the most important law passed this ses- 
sion, was that which regulated the succession 
to the crown. The marriage of the king with 
Catherine was declared unlawful, void, and of 
no e£Fect$ stnd the marriage with qMeexv Kxvsm^ 
was established and confirmed. TV\e tTcr«\\ 

ur^ appointed to descend to the issue oi v\:^ 
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nurriage, and failing them> to the king's heirc 
for ever. An oath fikewise was enjoined to be 
taken in favour of this order of succession, under 
the penalty of imprisonment during the king's 
pleasure, and forfeiture of G;oods and chattels. 
J. Y% Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and sir 
1 As4* Thomas More, were the only persons of 
* note who scrupled the oath of succession. 
The latter, with his usual wisdom and integrity, 
declared he thought the parliament had fuU 
power to settle the succession; but he' refused 
tlie oath prescribed by law, because the pream- 
ble of that oath asserted the legality of the king's 
marriage with Anne, and thereby implied that 
his former marriage with Catherine was unlaw- 
ful and invalid. Cranmer the primate, and 
Cromwcl, now secretary of state, who highly 
loved and esteemed More, entreated him to lay 
aside his scruples; and their friendly importu- 
nity seemed to weigh more with him than all the 
penalties Attending his refusal. He persisted, 
however, in a mild though firm manner, to main- 
tain his resolution ; and the king, irritated against 
him as well as Fislier, ordered both to be in- 
dicted up(m the statute, and committed prison- 
ers to tlie 'I'ower. 

'I'he parliament being again assembled, con- 
P rrcd on the king the title of the only supreme 
head on earth of the church of England ; as 
lliey liad already invested him with all the real 
p(>wcr belonging to it. In this memorable act 
the parliament acknowledged liis inherent power 
" to visit, and repress, redress, reform, order, 
correct, resmiin, or amend all errors, heresies, 
abuse fi, oITcnccs, contempts, aivd exvoxTcvWA^^, 
^'yjjcjj jTelJ' uoilf^r any spirUuaV gLUX\^0T\x.^-> ox\\i- 
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rfsdiction." Tliey also declared it treason to 
attempt, imagine, cr speak evil against the king, 
queen, or his heirs, or to endeavour depriving 
them of their dignities or titles. They gave 
him a right to all the annates and tithes of bene- 
fices, which had formerly been paid to the court 
'of Rome. They also attainted More and Fisher 
for misprision of treason; and they completed 
the union of England and Wales, by giving to 
that principahty all'the benefits of the English 
laws. 

While Henry proceeded with so much order 
in changing the national religion, he was held in 
. some inquietude by the state of affairs in Ireland. 
The young earl of Kildare, resenting the im- 
prisonment of his father, had taken arms, and 
joined some of the Irish nobles; but being ob- 
liged to surrender, he was carried over to Eng- 
land with his five uncles, where all, after a short 
trial, were executed. 

But though Henry had rejected the authority 
of the see of Rome, he was by no means dispor 
sed to encourage the opinions of the reformers. 
Separate as he stood from the catliolic church, 
and from the Roman pontiff, the head of it, he 
still valued himself on maintaining the catholic 
doctrine, and on guarding by fire and sword the 
imagined purity of his speculative principles. 

Henry's ministers and courtiers were of as 
motley a character as his conduct; and seemed 
to waver, during this whole reign, between the 
ancient and the new religion. The queen, en- 
gaged by interest as well as inclination, favoured 
the cause of the reformers. Croxnwd, \n\v^ ^^"-"^^ 
created secretary of state, and w\\o w^^ ^^"^^"^^ 
^y^ncwgmthekmg>s confidetice^-hwdctTrA.^^^ 
c2 
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the same views ; and as he was a man of pru- 
dence and abilities, he was able, very effectu- 
ally, though in a covert manner, to promote the 
late innovations. Cranmer, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, had secretly adopted the prptestant te- 
nets; and he had gained Henry's friendship by 
his candour and sincerity; virtues which he pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree. On the other hand, 
the duke of Norfolk adhered to the ancient faith ; 
and by his high rank, as well as by his talents 
both for pence and war, he had great authority 
in the king's council: Gardiner, lately created 
bishop of Winchester, had inlisted himself in the 
same party ; and the suppleness of his character, 
and dexterity of his conduct, had rendered him 
one of its principal supporters. 

The king, meanwhile, who held the balance 
between the factions, was enabled by the court- 
ship paid him both by protestants and .catholics, 
to assume an unbounded authority. The am- 
biguity of his conduct, though it kept the cour- 
tiers in avfc, served in the main to encourage the 
protestant doctrine among his subjects: the 
writings of the Lutherans w^e privately im- 
ported into England ; and a translation of the 
Scripture, by Tindal, an Englishman who had 
fled from the king's displeasure to Antwerp , 
increased the number of converts ; and wa^ 
justly deemed one of the most fatal blows to the 
established faith. 

Though several persons were brought to the 

stake for their adherence to the protestant doc- 

triner,, yet Henry knew his most formidable 

enemies were the m')nks, who having their im- 

moilinte dependence on the Romatv potvxXS, ^^- 

rehcadcd their own ruiu to be t\\e cerX.2L\w cci^s^- 
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qttence of abolishing his authority in England. 
Some of those were detected in a conspiracy that 
proved fatal to themselves. Elizabeth Barton, 
cotamonly called the " Holy maid of Kent,'* had 
been subject to hysterical fits, which threw her 
body into unusual convulsions; and having pro- 
duced an equal disorder in her mind, made her 
utter strange sayings, which, as she was scarcely 
conscious of during the time," had soon aiter 
entirely escaped her memory. The silly people 
in the neighbourhood were struck with these ap- 
pearances, which they imagined to be superna- 
tural ; and Richard Masters, vicar of the parish, 
a designing fellow, founded on them a project, 
from which he hoped to acquire both profit and 
consideration. He went to Warham, archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, then alive; and having 
fivenhim an account of Elizabeth's revelations, 
e so far wrought on that prudent but super- 
stitious prelate, as to receive orders from him to 
watch her in her trances, and carefully to note 
down all her future sayings. The re^gard paid 
her by a person of so high a rank, soon rendered 
her still more the object of attention to the neigh- 
bourhood; and it was easy for Masters to per- 
suade them, as well as the maid herself, that her 
ravings were' inspirations of the Holy Ghost. 
Knavery, as is usual, soon after succeeding to 
delusion, she learned to counterfeit trances; and 
then uttered such speeches as were dictated to 
her by her spiritual director. 

Masters associated with him Dr. Bocking, a 

canon of Canterbury ; and thouj;h their desists. 

Mt£rst was only to raise the ctedvl ci ?cts. m^^^^^^ 

ofrhe Virgin, finding their imposlviTe ^.ucct^^^'^ 

^^y extended their views, aivd ^^xi^^. <^^' 

c 3 ^'^''' 
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penitent to declaim agairtst tlie new doctrincf, 
and to prophecy the death of the king, if he 
persisted in his intended divorce from Catherine. 
Henry at length began to think the matter wor* 
thy of his attention ; and having ordered Eliza^ 
beth and her accomplices to be arrested, they 
confessed, and suflFered for their guilt. The 
A -r^ better to undeceive the multitude, the 
2 /q^ * forgery of many of the prophetess's mi- 
racles was detected ; and even the scan- 
dalous prostitution of her manners was laid open 
to the public. 

The detection of this imposture hurt the credit 
of the monks; the king, to take vengeance on 
them, suppressed three monasteries; and finding 

.the little clamour excited by this act of power, 
he was more encouraged to lay his rapacious 
hands on the remainder. Meanwhile he exer- 
cised punishments on individuals who were ob- 
noxious to him. The parliament had made it 
treason to deprive the king of his dignity or ti- 
tles ; they jiad lately added to his other tities 
that of supreme head of the church; and hence 
it was inferred, that to deny his supremacy was 
treason. Many priors and ecclesiastics lost their 
liv^ for this new species of guilt; and Henry, 
impelled by his violent temper, and desirous of 
striking a terror into the whole nation, pro- 
ceeded to make examples of Fisher and More. 

John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, was a pre- 
late eminent for learning and morals, still more 
than for his ecclesiastical dignities, and for the 
high favour which he had long enjoyed with the 

^j'n;^' Wlwn he was thrown into px\sotv, he had 

not only been deprived of all his Tevetcvies, \i>3X 

*^'ppcd of his very clothes, and wxhoMt cr.vs 
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sideration cf his extreme age, or his former rank, 
he. was allowed nothing but rags. In this con- 
dition, he lay in prison above a twelvemonth; 
when the pope, willing to recompence the suf- 
ferings of so faithful an adherent, created himr"^ 
a cardinal, without his privity or concurrence. 
This promotion cf a man, merely for his oppo- 
sition to royal authority, roused the indignation 
of the king; and Fisher being indicted for deny- 
ing the king's supremacy, was tried, condemned, 
and beheaded. 

The execution of this prelate was intended as* 
a warning to More, whose compliance, on ac- 
count of nis great authority both abroad and at 
home, and his high reputation for learning and 
virtue, was anxiously desired by the king. That 
prince also bore as great personal affection and 
regard to More, as his imperious mind, the sport 
of passions, was susceptible of towards a man 
who in any particular opposed his violent incli- 
nations. But More could never be prevailed on 
to acknowledge any opinion so contrary to his 
principles as tnat of the king's supremacy; and 
though Henry exacted that compliance from 
the whole nation, there was as yet no law ob- 
liging any one to take an oath to that purpose.^ 
Rich, the solicitor-general, was sent to confer 
with More, then a prisoner, who observed a- 
cautious silence with regard to the supremacy : 
he was only inveigled to say, that any question 
witli regard to the law which established that 
prerogative, was a two-edged sword : if a per- 
son answer one way, it will confouud his sovxH 
if another, it will destroy his body. \^Q xcvoit^ 
m^s wanted to found an indictineTvX.ot\vv^\\.\e? 
^« ^^-^'nsttbe priioncT. Hi» svVetkce vr^^ c^ 
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( m.iUcioiis, and made a pail of his crime; and 
^ j the^e words, wliich had casually dro])pc'd from 
him, were interpreted as a denial of the supre- 
macy. Trials now were mere i'ormalities: the 
jury gave sejitence against More, who had long 
expected this fate, and who needed no prepara- 
tion to fortify him against the terrors of death. 
Not only his constancy, but even his cheerful- 
ness, never I'orsook him; and he made a sacri- 
fice of his life to his integrity, with the same 
indifference that he maintained in any ordinary 
occurrence. When he was mounting the scaf- 
fc^ld, he said to one, •* Friend, help me up, and 
when I come down again let me shift for my- 
self." , The executionci* asking him forgiveness 
he granted the request, hut told him, ** you 
will never get credit by beheading me, my neck 
i8 so short." Tlien laying his head on the block, 
he bade the executioner stay till he put aside his 
beard ; " for," said he, " it never committed 
treason." Nothing was wanting to the glory 
of this end, except a cause, more worthy ot such 
a sacrifice More was beheaded in the fifty- 
third year of his age. 

Wnen che intelligence of these executions was 

carried to Rome, Paul III. who had succeeded 

Clement in the apostolic chair, excommunicated 

the king and his adherents, deprived him of his 

crown, and gave his kingdom to any invader j 

A T) but Henry was little alarmed by these 

1 k'AC "^^^s^^^** ^® knew the emperor, whcse 

enmity alone he had reason to apprehend, 

was at that time hard pres«ied by the Turks and 

tAc protestunt princes of Germany •, 2Lt\d atv \v\« 

ct'dent which happened soon aCtcr setmeA. \.o 

^e/j the ivHy for a reconciliatioti bctw^txi\v\xc\»- 
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eelf and Qiarles. Queen Catherine was seized 
•with a lingering illness, which at last brought 
her to her grave: she died at Kimbolton in the 
. county of Huntingdon, in the fiftieth year of her 
age. A little before she expired, she wrote a 
very tender letter to the king ; in which she gave 
Lini the appellation of her most dear lord, king, 
and husband; and concluded with these words, 
** I make this vow, that mine eyes desire you 
above all things.'* The king was touched even 
tD the shedding of tears, by this last tender 
proof of Catherme's affection ; but queen Anne 
is said to have expressed her joy for the death 
of a rival, beyond what decency or humanity 
could permit. 

The emperor thought that, as the demise of 
his aunt had removed all personal animosity 
between him and Henry ,^ it might not be impos* 
sible to detach him from 'the alliance of France; 
but his advances were received with coldness, 
and the ill success that he met with in his invasion 
of Provence, served to render the king of Eng- 
land more indifferent to his proffered friendship. 

Henry, conscious of the advantages of his . 
situation, at last determined to suppress the mo- 
nasteries, and to put himself in possession of 
their ample revenues. He delegated his supre- 
macy to Cromwel, who was then secretary of 
state J and who employed commissioners to in- 
quire into the conduct and deportment of the 
Iriars. The reports of these were most unfa- 
irourable; and, if we may credit the suspicious 
evidence they collected, monstrous disorders 
prevailed w many of tJie relig'iOMsYiOXise^i. 
Som^ few monasteries, terrified V\\\\\\\\s\v 
Sorous Inquisition, surrendered iW\t xe^w^* 
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into the king's hands; and the monVs received 
small pensions as the reward of their obsoqut- 
ousness. Orders were then given to dismiss 
such nuns and friars as were below four and 
twenty. The doors of the convents were next 
opened* even to such as were above that age; 
and every one recovered liis liberty who desired 
it. But as all these expedients did not fuUj 
answer the king's purpose, he had recourse to 
his usual instrument of power* the parliament; 
and in order to prepare men for the innovations 
projected, the report of the visitors was publish- 
ed, and a general horror was endeavoured to be 
excited in the nation against institutions, which 
had long been the objects of the most profound 
veneration. 

The king, though determined utterly to abo- 
lish the monastic orders, resolved to proceed 
gradually in this great work; and he gave di- 
rections to the parliament to go no further at 
present, than to suppress the lesser monasteries, 
■which possessed revenues below two hundred 
pounds a year. By this act, thre;e hundred and 
seventy-six monasteries were suppressed, and 
their revenues amounting to thirty-two thou- 
sand pounJs a year, were granted to the king; 
besides their goods, chattels, and plate, compu- 
ted at a hundred thousand pounds more, it 
does not appear that any opposition was made 
to this important law: so absolute was i lenry's 
authority! and indeed in several important civil 
regulations, he found the parliament equally 
obsequious. 

AJror-dU the wislied^for laws were passed, the' 
^y'y/e dissolved the parliameiu: a ^•arVvaxiveTvV 
rjemor^blQ not only ior the great atidvTrt^oTVaxvx. 
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innovations T^hlch it introduced, but also for the 
lon^ time it had sitten, and the frequent prrro- 
gations which it had undergone. The convoca- 
tion also sat during this session ; ar.d a great 
point was gained by the reformers, in a vote 
being passecl for publishing a new translation of 
the scriptures. 

But while the supporters of the new religion 
were exulting in their prosperity, they met with 
a severe mortification in the fate of their patro- 
ness Anne Boleyn, who lost her life by the rage 
of her ferocious consort. Having been deli- 
vered of a dead son, she had disappointed Henry 
in his extreme fondness for male issue. Though 
she appears to have been really innocent, her 
levity of manners, and her familiarity with per- 
. sons who were formerly her equals, had offen- 
ded the king's dignity. The viscountess Roche- 
ford, a profligate woman, who was married to 
the queen's brother, insinuated the most cruel 
suspicions into Henry's mind; she pretended 
that her own husband was engaged in a criminal 
correspondence with his sister; and Henry Nor- 
ris, groom of the stole, Weston and Brcreton, 

fenuemen of the chamber, together with Mark 
meton, being observed to possess much of the 
queen's friendship, likewise became objects of 
suspicion. . The king, whose love was already 
transferred to Jane, daughter of sir Jchn Sey- 
mour, laid hold of the slightest circumstance 
which his jealousy could fix on, and vented his 
fury on all within his reach. In a tilting at 
Greenwich, the queen happened to drop her 
handkerchief; an incident proba\AY c^^vx-A^VoX 
interpreted }}y tlie king as an instaivce Qi ^-aWawT^- 
trr to sQme of her paramours* Ou x\as \^^ vd 
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mediately arrested Norris, Brcreton, Weston, 
and Rocheford; and ordered the queen next da/ 
to be carried to the Tower. 

Anne, conscious of his unrelenting 'spiritf 
while she asserted her innocence, prepared for 
the melancholy doom which awaited her. From 
the Tower she wrote her husband a letter, full 
of the most tender expostulations; but this had 
no influence on his obdurate mind. Norris, 
Weston, Brereton, and Smeton, were tried; but 
no legal evidence was produced against them* 
Smeton was prevailed on, by the vain hopes 
of life, to confess a criminal correspondence 
with the queen ; but even her enemies expected 
little advantage from this confession; for they 
never dared to confront him with her; and he 
was immediately executed ; as were also Brere- 
ton and Weston. Norris had been much in 
the king's favour ; and an offer of life was made 
him, if ne would confess his crime, and accuse 
the queen: but he generously rejected the pro- 
posal ; and said, that in his conscience he be- 
lieved her entirely guiltless. 

The queen and her brother were tried by a 
jury of peers; the chief evidence amounted to no 
more than that Rocheford had been seen to lean 
on her bed, before some company. Though 
unassisted by counsel, she defended herself with 
great presence of mind ; and the spectators could 
not forbear pronouncing her entirely innocent. 
Judgment, however, was given against her and 
Rocheford: when the dreadful sentence was 

J;)ronounccd, she was not terrified ; but lifting up 
erhnnds to/zeaven, said, " O ¥Ativct, O Crea- 
tor, thou who art the way, the uu\\\, au^ \\\t 
'^y^j thou knowest that 1 have not d^sAtv&dL \>£vvi 
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^ fate !** Resigning all hopes of life, she sent her 
last message to the king, and acknowledged the 
obligations which she owed him, in thus uni- 
formly continuing his endeavours for her ad- 
vancement : from a private gentlewoman^ she 
saidy he had first made her a marchioness, then 
a queen, and now, since he could raise her no 
higher in this world, he was sending her to be a 
samt in heaven. She then renewed the protes- 
tations of her innocence, and recommended her 
daughter Elizabeth to his care. Before the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, and all who approached 
her, she made the like declarations ; and conti- 
nued to behave herself with her usual serenity, 
and even with cheerfulness. " The executioner,'* 
she said to the lieutenant, " is, I hear, very ex- 
pert; and my neck is very slender:'* upon which 
she grasped it in her hand, and smiled. After 
suffering decapitation, her body was negligently 
thrown into a common chest of elm-tree, made 
to hold arrows, and was buried in the Tower. 

The innocence of Anne Boleyn can scarcely 
be called in question; and the king made the 
most effectual apology for her, by marrying 
Jane Seymour, the very day after the execution. 
The parliament had the meanness to join in 
gratifying his lawless passions ; the issue of both 
his former marriages were declared illegitimate, 
and the crown was settled on the king's issue by 
Jane Seymour, or any subsequent wife ; and in 
case he should die without children, he was em- 
powered by his will to dispose of the crown. 

The convocation were not less obsequious: 
zccordin^ to, the wishes of Henry » ^ive^ ^^\fct» 
m/aed the standard c£ faith to cotvsysX \Xi xicv^ 
McnptuKs, siad the three creeds, xhe K^^^^"^^ 
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Nicene, ind Athanasian ; auricular confession 
and penance were admitted; but, no mention 
was made of marriage, extreme unction, confirm 
mation, or holy orders, as sacraments; and in 
this omission the influence of the protestants 
appeared. The real presence, however, was 
asserted, conformably to the ancient doctrine; 
while the terms of acceptance were established 
to be the merits of Christ, and the mercy and 
good pleasure of God, suitably to the new prin- 
ciples. 

These articles were formed by the convoca- 
tion, corrected by the king, whose faith was to 
be the standard of his subjects' belief, and sub- 
scribed by every member of that assembly. The 
multitude, however, were less tractable. The 
expelled monks, wandering about, excited both 
tjie piety and compassion of men; and as the 
ancient religion took hold of the populace by 
powerful motives, suited to vulgar minds, it 
was able, now it was brought in apparent ha» 
zard, to raise the strongest zeal in its favour. 
The first rising was in Lincolnshire, and con- 
sisted of t,wenty thousand men ; but on the ap-J 
pearance of the duke of SuflFolk, at the head of 
some regular forces, and secret assurances of 
pardon, they dispersed, and only a few of the 
ringleaders suffered. 

But in the north, the revolt* assumed a more 
serious appearance. The insurgents were led 
by Aske, a gentleman who possessed the art of 
governing the populace. Their enterprise they 
called the PksriJttage of Grace : they took an oath 
that their only motives were the love of God ; 
their care of the king's person and issue ; their 
desire gf purifying the nobility» of restoring the 

church. 
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church, and of suppressing heresy. * j^ 
Alhired by these pretences, forty thou- , /q-* * 
sand hardy enthusiasts marched beneath ' * 

a banner which represented the five wounds of 
Christ ; and the countenance of the archbishop 
of York, and lord Darcy, at once sanctioned 
and supported the rebellion. 

The duke of Norfolk was appointed general 
against the rebels, and after an ineffectual at- 
tempt at accommodation, the latter determined 
to pass a river in their front, and attack with 
supei:ior numbers the royal army. They were 
twice disappointed in this design by violent falls 
of rain, which swelled the ford. Their minds, 
prone to superstition, were deeply affected by 
these occurrences ; many of them dispersed ; 
and tlie remainder were soon after routed by 
Norfolk. Aske, and lord Darcy, with many of 
the chiefs, were put to death ; and an amnesty 
was granted to the common people. 

Soon after this prosperous success, Henry's 
joy was .crowned by the birth of a son, wno was 
baptised by the name of Edward. Yet was not 
his happiness without alloy: the queen died two 
days after. But a son had so long been ardently 
wished for by Henry, and was now become so 
necessary, in order to prevent disputes with re- 
gard to the succession, that the king's affliction 
was drowned in his joy. The prince, not six 
days old, was created prince of Wales, duke 
of Cornwall, and earl of Chester ; sir Edward 
Seymour, the queen's brother, was raise to the 
dignity of earl of Hertford ; sir William Fitz- 
WjDiams, high admiral, v^as cxe'ax.e<\ tA\\ '^Jl 
Southampton; sir William PauVet, \o\^ ^v 
JpA^; and sir John Russel, lord Ru&%e\. 

D 2 tjoTix^^ 
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AT)^ Domestic quiet combining with 
1538* K^^^T's rapacity produced the entire 
destruction of the monasteries ; a hew 
visitation of them was appointed; and the abbots 
and monks were induced, in lezpectation of 
better treatment, to make a voluntary resig- 
nation of their houses. At different times the 
king suppressed six hundred and forty-five mo- 
nasteries; of which twenty-eight had abbots 
that enjoyed a seat in parliament. Ninety col- 
leges were demolished in several counties ; two 
thousand three hundred and seventy-four chan« 
tries and free chapels ; and an hundred and ten 
hospitals. The whole revenue of these estab- 
lishments amounted to one hundred and sixty- 
one thousand one hundred pounds. 

These violent measures, however, did not 
pass without murmurs and commotions ; but 
Henry took an effectual method of interesting 
the nobility and^ gentry in the success of his 
plans: he either made a gift of the revenues 
of convents to his favourites and courtiers, or 
sold them at low prices, or exchanged them for 
other lands on very disadvantageous terms. 
He was so profuse in these liberalities, that he 
is said to have given a woman the whole re- 
venue of a convent, as a reward lor making a 
pudding, which happened to gratify his palate. 
. He also settled pensions on the abbots and 
priors, proportioned to their former revenues or 
to their merits; and gave each monk a yearly 
pension of eight marks. At this tim<s six new 
bishoprics were erected, Westnjins'r:, Oxford, 
I^ccerboroueh, Bristol, Chester, aua < llouccster ; 
of which aJlbut the first subsist 'a\ >\^\s cVa>j. 
Beside the la.nds possessed by vV.fi vi«.\:vvi.Av;T\^^ 
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which were seized without reserve, the reguVir 
clergy enjoyed a considerable part of the bene- 
fices of England, and of the tyihes annexed to 
them : and these were also at this time trans- 
ferred to the crown, and by those means passed 
into the hands of laymen : an abuse which has 
left the church of England poor, and entailed 
misery on many of her ablest ministers. 

The court of Rome saw this sacrilegious 
plunder with extreme indignation; and Henry 
w^as frequently reproached with his resemblance 
to the emperor Julian. Amongst those who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the defence of the 
church, was Reginald Pole, descended from the 
royal family, bemg fourth son of the countess 
of Salisbury, daughter of the duke of Clarence. 
He gave in early youth, indications of a fine 
genius ; and Mcnry, who intended to raise him 
to the highest ecclesiastical dignities, conferred 
on him the deanery of Exeter, and permitted 
him to retire to Padua to finish his studies. 
The king even desired his opinion relative to 
the measures he had taken for abolishing the 
papal authority. Pole replied by writing a 
treatise on the wnh/ o/thf churchy in which he in- 
veighed against the king's supremacy, his di- 
vorce, his second marriage ; and exhorted the 
emperor to revenge on him the injury done to 
the imperial family, and to the catholic cause. 
Henry, though provoked beyond measure at 
this outrage, dissembled his resentment; and he 
sent a message to Pole, desiring him to return to 
Kngland, in order to explain certain passages 
in his book, which he found somevf\i'AX o\^%.c>ix^ 
and difficult. Pole was on his Rrnxd •^^aA'cvs^ 
t&is insidious mvimion ; and texavti^i. vo ^' 
D S ^ 
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main in Italy^ where he was universally be- 
loved. 

Soon after he was raised by the pope to the 
dignity of a cardinal ; and conscious of Henry's 
enmity, and on principle hostile to the inno« 
vations that had taken place, engaged in every 
intrigue against him. Courtney, marquis of 
Kxeter ; sir Edward Nevil, brother to the lord 
Abergavenny ; sir Nicholas Carew, master of 
horse and knight of the garter ; Henry de la 
Pole, lord Montacute ; and sir. Geoffrey de la 
Pole, brothers to the cardinal, entered into a 
conspiracy with the cardinal against Henry, 
which being detected, all of them suffered, ex- 
cept sir Geoffrey de l;i Pole, who was pardoned ; 
and he owed tiiis grace to liis having first car- 
ried to the king secret intelligence of the plot. 
We know little concerning the justice or ini- 
quity of the sentence pronounced against these 
men ; we only know, that the condemnation 
of a man who was at that time prosecuted by the 
court forms no presumption of jjis guilt. 

Henry was so much governed by passion, 
that nothing could have stopped his opposition 
against Rome, bnt some other object of animosity. 
Though he had gradually been changing the 
tenets of that theological system, in which he 
had been educated, he was no less dogmatical 
in the few articles which remained to him, thiin 
if the whole fabric had been unshaken. The 
point on which lie chiefly rested his orthodoxy 
happened to be reid presence; and all departure 
from this principle he held to be heretical and 
detestable. 
I^nmbcrtf a. schoolmaster of L.OTvdoTV,WA. \iT^» 
umcd to draw uv^ his obiectiotis to \\\e cQX\>viT^ 
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presence, under ten several heads ; and when 
cited before Cranmer and Latimer, instead of 
recanting, he appealed to the king. 

Henry was not displeased at an opportunity 
of exerting his supremacy, and displaying his 
learning. PuBlic notice was given, that he in- 
tended to enter the lists with the schoolmaster : 
sca£Folds were erected in Westminster-hall for 
the accommodation of the audience ; and Henry 
appeared on his throne, accompanied with all 
the ensigns of majesty, and with all his bishops, 
peers and courtiers around him; wliile in the 
midst of this splendid assembly was produced 
the unhappy Lambert, who was required to 
defend his opinions against his royal antago- 
nist. 

The conference being opened by the bishop 
of Chichester, the king asked Lambert, with a 
stem countenance, what his opinion was, of 
Christ's corporeal presence in the sacrament of 
the altar ; and when Lambert began his reply 
with some compliment to his majesty, he rejected 
the praise with disdain and indignation He 
afterwards pressed Lambert with arguments 
drawn from scriptuj^ and the schoolmen. The 
audience applauded the force of his reasoning 
and the extent of his erudition : Cranmer se- 
conded his proofs by some new topics; Gardiner 
entered the lists as a support to Cranmer ; f on- 
stal took up the argument after Gardiner ; 
Stokcfsley brought fresh aid to Tonstal ; six bi- 
shops more appeared successively in the field 
t after Stokesley ; and the disputation, if it de-4 
serves, the name, was prolonged {or ^^^>[\Q>ax^\ 
till Lambert, fatigued, confout\ded,)a\ov«\i^a.\&^ 
^abashed, was at last reduced V> sv\^^«. '^^ 
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king then returning to the charge, aiked him 
whether he were convinced ? and he proposed as 
a concluding argument, this interesting question. 
Whether he were resolved to live or to die? 
Lambert replied, that he cast himself wholly on 
his majesty's clemency ; the king told him that 
he would be no protector of heretics ; and there- 
fore if that werie his final answer, he must expect 
to be committed to the flames. Cromwel, as 
vicegerent, pronounced the sentence against 
him. 

Lambert was not daunted by the terrors of 
the punishment to which he was condemiledr 
His executioners took care to make the Suffer*. 
in]gs of a man who had personally opposed the* 
Jcing, as cruel as possible: he was burned at a 
slow fire ; and when there appeared no end of 
his torments, some of the guards, more merciful 
than the rest, lifted .him on their halberts, and 
threw him into the flames, where* he was con- 
sumed. While they were employed in this 
friendly office, he cried aloud several times. 
None but Christy none but Christ; and witli these 
words he expired. 

A rv Soon after this a parliament was sum- 
2^nQ* moned: and after a short prorogation, 
the bill of the ^/:r firficie^, or the bloody 
bill, as the protestants justly termed it, wa^ in- 
troduced, and having passed the two houses, 
received the royal assent. 

In this law the doctrine of the real presence 
was estabUshed, the communion in one kind, 
the perj)etual 'Obligation of vows of chastity, the 
utility of private, masses, the celibacy of the 
clergy, and tlie necessity of auricular confession. 
The denial of th^ 6rst article with regard to the 

real ' 
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real presence, subjected the person to death bv 
fire, and to the same forfeiture as in cases en 
treason ; and admitted not the privilege of ab- . 
juring; a degree of severity, unknown to the 
inquisition itself. The denial of any of the 
other five articles, even though recanted, was 
punishable by the forfeiture ofgoods and chat- 
tels, and imprisonment during the king's plea- 
sure; and an obstinate adherence to error, or a 
relapse, was adjudged to be felony, and punish- 
able with death. The marriage of gn^sts was 
subjected to the same punishment. Their com- 
merce with women was, on the first offence, for- 
feiture and imprisonment ; on the second, death. 
The abstaining from confession, and from re- 
ceiving the eucharist at the accustomed times, 
subjected the person to fine and imprisonment 
during the king's pleasure 5 and if the criminal 
persevered after conviction, he was punishable 
by death and forfeiture, as in cases of felony. 
The parliament having thus resigned «11 their 
religious liberties, proceeded to an entire sur- 
render pf their civil : by one act they gave to 
the king's proclamation, the same force as to a 
statute enacted by parliament. Henry, who 
seems to have thought that the word, marriagef 
was sufiicient to cover the blackest enormities, 
being for once innocently set free, by the' death 
of Jane Seymour, began to think of entering into 
a new contract. His friendship for Francis in- 
duced him to think of a French princess ; and 
he proposed to that monarch to have a confe- 
rence at Calais, on pretence of business ; and . 
that he should bring along with hvm \ii^ V«^ 
princesses of Guise, together with \!tve ^tl^%x 
ladies of quality in France, in order vo ^€^5^ 
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one for a queen. But the gallant f pirit of Francif 
•was shocked with the indelicacy of the proposal; 
■and notwithstanding his desire to oblige the 
king of England, he rejected his advances. 

Henry then began to turn his thoughts to- 
wards a Gei-man alliance ; and Cromwel joy- 
fully seconded this intention, by proposing 
to him Anne of deves, whose father, the duke 
of that name, had great interest among the Lu- 
theran princes, and whose sister, Sibylla, was 
married to the elector of Saxony. A flattering 
picture of the princess by Hans Holbein deter- 
mined Henry to apply to her father ; and after 
some negotiation, the marriage was at lust con- 
cluded ; and Anne w;is sent over to I'ngland. 
The king, impatient to be satisfied with regard 
to the person of his bride, came privately to 
Rochester, and had a sight of her. He found 
her one of the massive figures he admired; but 
utterly destitute both of beauty and grace, and 
very unlike the pictures and representations 
which he had received. He swore she was a 
great Flanders mure ; and declared that he 
never could possibly bear her any affection. 
The matter was worse when he iound that she 
could speak no language but Dutch, of which 
he was entirely ipno:aiit; and that the charms 
of her conversati(»n were not likely to ccmpc.t- 
sate for the homelinc ss of her person. He re- 
turned to Greenwich very melancholy; and la- 
mented his hard fate to Cromwel, as well as to 
lord Husscl, sir Anthony Brown, and sir An- 
thony D^nny. This last f;entlcman, in order 
to ^ii'c him con/fort, told nim, that his misfor- 
tujje was comn.on to hinn \vk\\ aW V\v\^s^ nnVo 
'ould not, like private persons, clioo?.^ ^oi xV<i\\\- 
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iclves ; but must receive their wives from the 
udgment and fancy of others. 

Henry therefore resolved out of policy, not- 
^thstanding his aversion to her, to complete the 
pnarriage; and he told Cromwel, that since 
natters had gone so fan he must put his neck 
nto the yoke. Cromwel, who knew how « j^ 
much his own interests were concerned , -^ * 
In this affair, was very anxious to learn ^ ' 
from the king, next morning after the marriage, 
whether he now liked his spouse any better. 
The king told him that he hated her worse than 
ever, and even suspected her not to be a true 
maid ; a point about which he entertained an 
extreme delicacy. He continued, however, to 
be civil to Anne ; and even seemed to repose 
his usual confidence in Cromwel, on whom he 
conferred new honours. But these were de- 
ceitful appearances : his aversion to the queen 
secretly increased every day ; and having at last 
broken all restraint, it prompted /him at once to 
seek the dissolution of a marriage so odious to 
hhn, and to involve his minister in ruin, who 
had l^eeii the innocent author of it. The fall 
of Cromwel was Hastened by other causes. All 
the nobility hated a man who, . being of low ex. 
traction, had engrossed many of the most con- 
siderable offices of the crown. The people were 
averse to him, as the supposed author of the 
violence on the monasteries. The catholics re- 
garded him as the 'concealed enemy of their re- 
Ugion; the protestants, observing his exterior 
concurrence with all the persecutions exercised 
against them, were inclined to bear \uia ^s \\\.\\& 
favour; wliile the kmg;^ wha fouivd xiv^x. ^t^-^x 
hmours bad on sll handii arisexv ag^Jvus^x. t\v;^^e 
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ministration, was not displeased to throw on bis 
minister the load of public ha^tred, hoping hj sq 
easy a sacrifice, to regain the a&ctions oi his 
subjects. ^ 

Another more powerful motive, however, 
brought about an unexpected revolution in the 
court. The king had fixed his affection on Ca« 
therine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk ; 
and being determined to gratify this new pas« 
sion, he could find no expedient but by .procure 
xng a divorce from his present consort, to raise 
Catherine to his bed and throne. The duke,' 
who had long been engaged in enmity with 
Cromwel, made the same use of her iminua- 
tions to ruin this minister, that he had formerly 
done of Anne Boleyn's against Wolsey : and 
when all engines were prepared, he obtained a 
commission from the king, to arrest Cromwel 
at the council-table, on an accusation of high 
treason, and to commit him to the tower. Im- 
mediately after, a bill of attainder was framed 
against him ; and the house of peers thought 
proper, without trial, examination, or evidence, 
to condemn to death, on the most frivolous pre- 
tences, a man, whom a few days before they had 
declared worthy to be vicar-gcneral of the 
universe. The house of commons, likewise, 
passed the bill, though not without some oppo- 
sition. 

Cromwel endeavoured to soften the king, by 
the most humble supplications ; but though the 
unhappy prisoner once wrote to him, in so mov- 
ing a strain, as even to draw tears from his eyes, 
Ae Jiardened himself against all movements of 
/?Af^ ail J re/used his pardon. "VA\eii>axo\3L^\.\a 
^^ place of «ccutioii> Ctom^A vjo\^^^ ^ 
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earnest protestations of his innocence, and all 
complaints against the sentence pronounced 
upon }jim. He knew that Henry would resent 
on his son, those symptoms of opposition to his 
will, and that his death alone would not termi- 
nate that monarch's vengeance. He was a man 
of prudence, industiy, and abilities ; worthy of 
a better master, and of a better fate. Though 
raised to the summit of power from a low origin, 
he betrayed no insolence or contempt towards 
his inferiors ; and was careful to remember all 
the obligations, which, during his more humble 
fortune, he had owed to any one ; a circum- 
stance that reflects the highest lustre on his 
name. 

The measures for divorcing Henry from Anne 
of Cleves, were carried on at the same time with 
the bill of attainder against Cromwel. Anne 
had formerly been . contracted by her father 
to the duke of Lorraine; and Henry pleaded ^ 
this pre-contract as a ground of divorce. The 
convocation was satisfied with the reason ; the 
parliament ratified the decision of the clergy ; 
and Anne, who was blessed with an happy in- 
sensibility oT temper,, willingly hearkened to an 
accommodation with Henry ; and when he of- 
fered to make a settlement of three thousand 
pounds a year upon her, she accepted of the con- 
ditions, and gave lier consent to the divorce. 
. TJic only instance of a generous pride which she 
bbtrayed, was, tliat she refused to return to her 
own country, after tlje affront which she had 
received :, and she lived and died in England. 

The alliance which Henry soon after con* 
tructed with ihc emptflor, and his marriage with 
Catherine Howard, were regarded by the ca- 

voL. II. ' . E tholics. 
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thoUcSf as favourable incidents to their party ; 
and the king's councils bein^ now directed by 
Norfolk and Gardiner, a furious persecution 
was commenced against the protcstants ; and the 
law of the six articles, which ]iad nearly lain 
dormant, was now executed with rigour. 
* j^ Though the spirit of uie English 
1541 * »^"^6^ ^o he totally sunk under the des- 
* potic power of Henry, there appeared 
some symptoms of discontent. An inconsider- 
able rebellion broke out in Yorkshire, headed by 
sir John Nevil ; but it was soon suppressed, and 
Nevil, with other ringleaders, were executed. 
The rebels were supposed to be instigated by the 
intrigues of cardinal Pole, and the king was in- 
stanuy determined to make the countess of Sails- 
bury, who already lay under sentence of death, 
suffer for her son's offences. He ordered her to 
be canned to execution ; and this venerable ma- 
tron still maintained the spirit of chat long race 
of monarchs, from whom she was descended. 
She refused to lay her head on the block, to sub- 
mit to a sentence where she had received no 
trial. She told the executioner, that if he 
would have her head, he must win it the best way 
he could ; and thus, shaking her venerable grey 
locks, she ran about the scaffold ; and the exe- 
cutioner followed her with his ax, aiming many 
fruitless blows at her lieck, before he was able to 
give the fatal stroke. Thus perished the last of 
the line of Plantagenet, which with great glory» 
but still greater crimes and misfortunes, had go* 
verned England for the space of three himdred 

The spirit of religious innovaXAOti^ "wYiAc^^aaA. 
^e/zed other part* of Europe, liaid ixia^« \U ^l 
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into Scotland ; the nobility also, from tl^e exam- 
ple of England, had cast a. wishful eye on the 
church revenue ; and Henry had never ceased 
exhorting his nephew James to imitate his con* 
duct. He had solicited him to meet him at York ; 
and had even obtained a promise for that purf- 
pose. But the ecclesiastics, alarmed;at the coqp 
sequences of the interview, united their influence 
with that of the queen, to delay him ; and James 
was prevailed on to send excuses to his uncle* 
who had already come to York* 

Henry, vexed with the disappointment, and 
enraged at the ajflfront, vowed vengeance agaixi^ 
his nephew ; and he began, by permitting pira- 
cies at sea, . and incursions at land, to put his 
-threats in exetution. But he received soon after, 
4n his own family, an affront to which he was 
much more sensible, and whicl} touched him in a 
point, where he always shewed an extreme de- 
licacy. He had thought himself very happy in 
his new marriage: the agreeable person ancT^ 
disposition of Catherine, had entirely captivated 
his affections ; and he made no secret of hia de- 
voted attachment to her. But die queen's con- 
duct very little nierited this tenderness: un- 
doubted information was soon conveyed to Hen- 
ry, of her anti-nuptial incontinence with some of ' 
.her father's servants; which at first a^Fected 
him so much, that he burst into tears ; and other 
circamstahces were disclosed, 'which rendered 
her duty as a wife also very questionable. The 
queen, however, denied her guilt ; but when ia- 
K>rmed that a full discovery was made, she con- 
fessed that she had been criminal before marri^^ 
age ; and only insisted she had never been falflml 
to the king's bed. But as there was evidence 
£ 2 that 
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that one Colqiepper had paiised the night with 
her alone sinc^ her marriage ; and as it appeared 
that she had taken a person named Derhaniy her 
old paramour, into her service, she seemed to 
deserve little credit in this asseveration ; and the 
kinff, besides, was not of a humour to make any 
dif^rence between these decrees of ^uilt* 

Henry, infuriate and ashamed, immediately 
convoked a parliament, the usual instrument of 
his tyranny. The two houses havine received 
the queen's confession, made a consoutory ad« 
dress to the king. They desired leave to pass a 
bill of attainder against the queen and her ac- 
complices ; and, as there was a law in force, 
makmg it treason to speak ill of the queen, as 
well as of the king, they craved his royal par- 
don, if any of them should, on the present occa- 
sion, have transgressed any part of the statute. 

Having obtained a gracious answer to these 
requests, the parliament proceeded to vote a bill 
of attainder for treason, against the queen, and 
the viscountess of Rochetord, who had con- 
ducted her secret amours ; and, in this bill, Cole- 
pepper and Derham were also comprehended. 
At the same time, they passed a bill of att;iinder 
for misprision of treason, against the old dutch- 
•ess of Norfolk, Catherine's grandmother, her 
uncle lord William Howard, and his lady, toge- 
ther with the countess of Bridgewatcr, and nine 
'persons more; because they icnew the queen's 
vicious course of life before her marria^^c, ar.d 
had concealed it. This was an effect of Henry's 
usual extravagance, to expect that parents should 
so £kr forget the ties of uaUivaV affiictlotv, dtid the 
sentiments o{ shame and deccT\cY, 2lsx.o T^iN^A 
to him the most secret disovd^vs oi vWu iMttvV^- 
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He himself seems to have been sensible o£ the 
cruelty of this proceeding : for he pardoned the 
dutchess of Norfolk, and most of the others con- 
demned for misprision of treason. 

However, to secure himself for the future, at 
well as his successors, from this fatal accident, 
he en^ged the parliament to pass a law some- 
what extraordinary. Among otlier clauses, it 
was enacted, that if the king married any wo- 
man who had been incontinent, taking her for a 
true maid, she should be guilty of treason, if she 
did not previously reveal her guilt to him. The 
people made merry with this singular clause, and 
said, that the king must henceforth look out for 
a widow ; for no reputed maid would ever be 
persuaded to incur the penalty of the statute. 
After this, the queen was beheaded on Tower- 
hill, together with lady Rocheford. They be- 
haved in a manner suitable to their dissolute 
life ; and as lady Rocheford was known to be 
the chief instrument in bringing r.nn Boleyn to 
an untimely end, she died unpitied. 

The king, armed by tlie authority ^^ jl t\ 
parliament, employed his commissioners , 1 , ^* 
to select a system of tenets ; and a small 
volume was soon after published, called tlie 
" Institution of a Christian - Man," which was 
received by the convocation, and voted to be the 
standard of orthodoxy ; yet it was not long be- 
fore Henry ordered a new book to be composed, 
- under the title of the " Erudition of a Christian 
Man;" and without asking the consent of the 
convocation, he published it by iiis own autho- 
ritr, aad thsLt of parliament-- T\io\x^ x!i\s ^\l- 
feredirom the ifisiitutian^ he wasTVO Ve%s la^ivCx^' 
iahtsMwcr^ed, than he had \ie^ii \vx\iv^ ^> 

J£3 
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and he required the belief of tl^e nation to veer 
with hif own. 
^ A monarchy so imperious, was not likely to 
pass OTcr the conduct of the king of Scots, in 
slighting the advances which be had made him } 
and a manifesto soc^n paved the way to hosttli • 
ties. He employed the duke of Nprfolk, whom 
he called the scbnrge of the Scots, to command 
in the war; and that nobleman, wit}! twenty 
thousand men» passed the Tweed at Berwick^ 
and marched along the banks of the river, as far 
as Kelso ; but, on the approach of James at the 
head of thirty thousand men, the English repassed 
the river, and retreated into their own country. 
The king of Scots, inflamed with a desire of mi- 
litary glory, and of revenge on his invaders, gave 
the signal for pursuing them, and c.irrying the 
war into England ; but his nobility, in general,' 
opposed this resolution, and refused to proceed. 
Knraged at this mutiny, he reproached them 
with cowardice, and threatened vengeance ; but 
still resolved, with the forces wliich adhered to 
him, to make an impression on the enemy. He 
sent ten thousand men to the western borders, ' 
who entered Kngland at Sol way Frith ; and he 
himself followed them at a small distance. In- 
dignant, however, at the refractory disposition of 
his nobles, he sent a mesisage to the army, de- 
ptiving lord Maxwell, their general, of his com- 
mission, and conferring the command on Oliver 
Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was his fa- 
vourite. The army, extrr-mely disgusted with 
this alteration, was ready to disband, when a 
.^mnll body of English appeared^ tvox. exce^dm^ 
^vejiundred men» under the ccwMnaxvdoi Yi%.- 
^res and MulsrsLve. A toiuc se\x«Ot xSoa ^qx»% 
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who immediately took to flight, and. were pur- 
sued by the enemy. Few were killed in this 
rout, but a great many were taken prisoners, and 
among them, some of the principal nobility, who 
were all sent to London. 

James, being naturally of a melancholic dis- 
position, as well as endowed with a high spirit, 
lost all command of his temper on this dismal 
occasion. Rage against his nobility, who he 
believed had betrayed him ; shame for a defeat 
hj such unequal numbers ; regret for the past, 
fear of the future ; all these passions so wrought 
upon him, that he would admit of no consola- 
tion, but abandoned himself wholly to despair. 
His body was wasted by sympathy with his anxi- 
ous mind ; and. even his life began to be thought 
in danger. He had no issue living ; and hear- 
ing that his queen was safely delivered, he asked, 
whether she had brought him a male of a female 
child ? being told the latter, he turned himself 
in his bed : " The crown came with * a -p) 
woman," said he, " and it will go with . ^ . ,/ 
one : many miseries await this poor king- 
dom : Henry will make it his own, either by 
force of arms, or by marriage ." A few days 
after, he expired, in the flower of his age, 

Henry was no sooner informed of this victory, 
and of the death of his nephew, than he projected 
the scheme of uniting Scotland to his own do- 
minions, by marrying his son Edward to -the 
heiress of that kingdom. The Scottish nobles, 
who were his prisoners, readily assented to the 
proposal ; and to forward this, they were/permit- 
ted,on delivering hostzges^ to letumto Sco^tA^ 
vhere they found afikirs minudi coi\£\3LS\cy^. 
I o check tfieaew opinions whicYv^^i^ ^^^^^^ 
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ing in Scotland* the pope bad bestowed on Bea* 
ton the primate* who acted a« mintster to Jamesy 
the dignity of cardinaL Uptm the death of his 
mastery this man forged, it is said* a will for the 
king, appointing himself and three more regents 
of the kingdom. ' Daring the minority of the 
infant princesSf bj virtne or this will, he excluded 
the pretensions of James earl of Arran, of the 
name of Hamilton, who hj his grandmother* 
daughter to James the third, was next heir to 
the crown* A new revolution was favourable 
to Arran: the suspicion of Beaton's forgerj) 
with the accession of the noblemen from £ng- 
land, turned the balance in his favour; and ne 
he was declared governor. The cardinal was 
committed to custody under the care of lord Se- 
ton ; and a negotiation was commenced with 
sir Ralph Sadler, the English ambassador, for 
the marriage of the infant queen with the prince 
of Wales. The following conditions were quickly 
agreed on; that the queen should remain in 
Scotland, till she should be ten years of age ; 
that she should then be sent to Kngland to be 
educated ; that six Scottish noblemen should 
immediately be delivered as hostages to Henry ; 
and that the kingdom, notwithstanding its union 
with England, should still retain its laws and 
privileges. By means of these equitable con- 
ditions, the war between the nations, which had 
fhreatened Scotland with such dismal calamities, 
seemed to be changed into perpetual concord and 
amity. 

But the cardinal primate having prevailed on 
Secon to restore him to hi&\ibcitY, wa» ^bU^ \i'^ 
the assistance of the churchy tocotv(o\md?5X^t*fc 
Measures, Mb rmnrttam^t^A thft Mniicm'vVOci'S.TivL- 
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land, as the certain ruin of the ancient reh'gion ; 
and, as soon as he found a war with that kingdom 
unavoidable, he determined to apply to France, 
Matthew Stuart, earl of Lenox, a young noble- 
man of a great family, was at that time in the 
French court ; and Francis, being informed that 
he was engaged in ancient and hereditary en- 
mity with the Hamiltons, who had murdered 
his father, sent him over to his native country, 
is a support to the cardinal and the queen-mo- 
ther ; promising that a supply of money, and, if 
necessary, military succours, should soon be dis- 
patched after him. Arran, the governor, seeing 
all these preparations against nim, assembled 
his friends, and made an attempt to get the per- 
son of the infant queen into his custody ; but, 
being repulsed, he was obliged to come to an 
accommodation with his enemies, and to entrust 
that precious charge to the heads of four potent 
families, the Grahams, Areskines, Lindseys, and 
Levingstones, who were neutral in the contest. 
The French intrigues in Scotland induced 
Henry to form a close league with the emperor, 
who earnestly courted his alliance. That they 
might have a pretence for enforcing their as- 
sumed claims, they sent a message to Francis, 
requiring him to renounce his alliance with Sul- 
tan Solyman, and to make reparation for all the 
prejudice which Christendom had sustained from 
that unnajtural confederacy; and upon the 
French king's refusal, war was declared against 
him by the allies. 

For carrying on the war with France, parlia- 
ment granted Henry a subsidy ; 3ixvd?JciQ\i\.%^^ 
ssme time, he a^ain entered into m^Tivai^^ >n\^ 
Catherine Par, wi ddw of Nevi\, \oTd 1.?Xvk^«^ . 
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woman of ▼innet and somewhat inclined to the 
reformed doctrines. The ktnfi;'s league with 
t;he emperor scemedf on the other hana, no lesa 
favourable to the catholic party i and thus mat^ 
ters remained still nearl j balanced between the 
fictions. 

TTbe confederacjr between. Hemy and Charles 
was prodttctiTe of no considerable immediate ad- 
vanugei Francis even wrested Landrecy firom 
the emperor ; and from the continent^ the at« 
tention of the king of England was directed to 
the a&irs of Scotland. The inyeterate.enmttj . 
which had taken place between the families o£ 
Lenox and Arran, made the interests of these 
two noblemen incompatible ; the former, disap« 
pointed in the hopes he had formed of marrying 
the queen-dowager, retiring to Dumbarton, had 
entered into a correspondence with the English 
court ; and having collected an army of ten uou** 
sand men, threatened his enemies with imme# 
diate destruction. The cardinal had no equal force 
to oppose to him ; but, by hiif artifices, seduced 
his followers ; prevailed on the Douglasses *to 
change party ; and represented to the whole na- 
tion, the danger of civil wars and commotions. 
Lenox,ob$erving the unequal contest in which he 
was engaged, was at last obliged to lay down his 
arms, and to accept of an accommodation with 
the governor and the cardinal ; but no confidence 
took place between the parties. Lenox, fortifying 
his castles, and putting himself in a posture of 
defence, waited the arrival of the English suc- 
cours, from whose assistance alone, he expected 
/o obtain the superiority over his enemies. 
WJjt'Je the winter restrained Hem^ ixomtcv^x- 
^rjr operations, be summoned a new paT\v^xlveRX, 
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which, after declaring the prince of Wales, or 
any of the king's male issue, first heirs to the 
crown, restored thfe two princesses, Mary and 
Elizabeth, to their right of succession 2 but such 
was Henry's caprice, that while he opened the 
way for these princesses to ascend the throne, 
he would not allow the acts to be reversed 
which had declared them illegitimate. 

Tame as parliament was to the imperious 
mandates of Henry, it had always granted sub- 
sidies with reluctance. To fill his exchequer, 
therefore, without its intervention, he raised tlie 
value of ijold and silver ; coined base money ; 
named commissioners for levying a benevo- 
lence ; and, by these expedients, extorted about 
seventy thousand pounds. Read, alderman of 
London, a man somewhat advanced in years, 
having refused to contribute, or not coming up 
to the expectation of the commissioners) was 
inrolled as a footsoldier in the Scottish wars, 
and was there taken prisoner. Roach, who 
had been equally refractory, was thrown into 
prison, and obtained not his liberty, but by pay- 
inga large composition. 

Tliese extortions enabled Henry to invade 
Scotland with a fleet and army. The troops 
were disembarked near Leith ; and, after dis- 
persing a small body which opposed them, they 
took tnat town without resistance, and then 
marched to Edinburgh, the gates of which were 
soon beaten down ; and the English first pil- 
laged, and then set fire to the city. The regent 
and cardinal were not prepared to oppose so 
great a force, and they fled to StixVm?^. 'W't 
English marched eastward ; laid ^aste ^e ^VO^^ 
cotmtrr; bumed and destroyed Haddiiv^ ^"^ 
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Dunbar, then retreated into England; having 
lost only Ibiiy men in the whole expedition. 
The earl of Arran collected some forces; but 
finding that the Enghsh were already departed, 
he turned them against Lenox, who was justly 
suspected of a correspondence with the enemy. 
That nobleman, after making some resistance^ 
was obliged to fly into fc.ngland, where Henry 
settled a pension on him, and gave him his 
niece, lady Margaret Douglas, in marriage. 

This incursion inflamed, v/ithout subduing 
the spirits of the Scots; but the reason of Henry 
recalling his troops so soon, was his league with 
the emperor, in which those two princes had 
personally engaged to invade France with above 
one hundicd tliou',:nul men. To these formi- 
dable j)reparatiuns, I'raijcis could not oppose 
much ahove forty thousand men. 

Tlie emperor having taken Commercy and 
Ligny, invested .St. Di^Jer on the Maine; and 
Henry, having divided his forces, formed him- 
self the siege of i!oulogne, wljile that <;f Mon- 
trciill was carried on by the duke of Norfolk. 
Vervin was governor of lioulogne, and under 
liiin Pliili]) C(-»r.se, a brave old soldier, who encou- 
raged the garrison to defend themselves to the 
last extremity; but being killed during the 
course of the sk'^e, the town was immediately 
surrendered to Henry by the cowardice of Ver- 
vin, who was afterwards beheaded fur tlii*; 
dishonourable ca|)ituhii ion. 

Meanwhile, Charles had taken St. Disier; and 

finding tlie season much ativanced, he began to 

JjCrtrkcn to a treaty of peace with France, since 

fill bin schciijaa ibr subduing l\va.\,V\\\^v\ovi\\\\i\sr 

fj'l^cly to prove aboiUvc. Lu oid^i^i: \.o \\an^ x 
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pretence for deserting his ally, he <;cr:r :i rru'.s- 
senger to the English camp, requii ii.i; lieni y 
immediately to meet him with his army Lei ore 
Paris, as had been previously agreed on. ticii- 
ry replied, that he was too tar enga^^eti in il.e 
siege of Boulogne to raise it wiih honour, and 
that the en'.peror himself had first broken tl>e 
concert by besieging St. Disicr. This answer 
served Charles as a sufficient reason for conclu- 
ding a peace with Francis, at Crepy, wliere no 
mention was made of England Soon after, 
Henry returned into England; and though this 
campaign served to the populace as matter of 
great triumph, all men of sense concluded that 
the king had, as in all his former military enter- 
prises, obtained, at a great expence, an unim- 
portant acquisition. 

The war with Scotland, meanwhile, * j^ 
was conducted feebly and with various \rAr' 
success; nor was the war against France ^ 
maintained with more vigour. Henry, to de- 
fend his possessions there, had levied lonrteen 
thousand Germans; but the emperor would not 
allow them a passage through his dominions. 
Want of occupation and of pay, soon produced 
a mutiny among them; and Jjaving sei7.ed the 
Knglish commissaries as a security for arrears, 
they retreated into their t)wn coui.tr y. 

The great expence of these two wars main- 
tained by Henry, obliged him to summon a 
new parliament. The commons granted him a 
subsidy, payable in two years, of two shillings 
a pound on land: the spirituality voted him six 
^YnHings u pound. But the pavUamewt, ^.^i^xvt- 
bensive lest wore demands should be ii\a.d^ w^*-*^^ 
ehem, endeavoured to save themselves bv ^\eTV5 
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extraordinary liberality of other people's pro- 
perty. By one vote they bestowed on the king 
all the revenues of the universities, as well as of 
the chauntriesy free chapels, and hospitals. 
Henry was pleased with this concession, as it 
increased his power; bat he had no intention to 
rob learning of all her endowments; and he 
soon took care to inform the universities, that he 
meant not to touch their revenues. Thus these 
ancient and celebrated establishments owe their 
existence to the generosity of the king. 
- p. Henry employed in military prepara- 
1 ^4fi' *^^^^ ^^^® money granted by parliament; 
' and sent over the carl of Hertford and 
lord Lisle, the admiral, to Calais, with a body 
of nine thousand men, two-thirds of which con- 
sisted of foreigners. Some skirmishes of small 
moment ensued with the French; but as no 
' hopes of any considerable progress could be en- 
tertained by either party, both came to an ac- 
commodation. Commissioners having met at 
Campe, a small place between Andres and Guis- 
nes, articles were soon agreed on, and the peace 
signed. The chief conditions were, that Henry 
should retain Boulogne during eight years, cj* 
till the former debt due by Francis should be 
paid. This debt was settled at two millions of 
livres, besides a claim of five hundred thousand 
livres, which was afterwards to be adjusted. 
Francis took care to comprehend Scotland in the 
tieaty. Thus all that Henry obtained by a war 
which cost him above one million three hun- 
dred and forty thousand pounds sterling, was a 
bad and a chargeable security for a debt which 
was not a third of the value. 

Domestic affairs now engaged the whole of 

Henry's 
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Henry's attention. He was prevailed on to 
permit the Litany to be celebrated in the vulgar 
tongue; and Cranmer taking advantage of Gar- 
diner's absence on an embassy to the emperor, 
attempted to draw him into farther innovations; 
bat Gardiner frustrated his aims by political ad- 
dress. Cranmer lost this year the most sincere 
andpowerful friend he possessed at court, Charles 
Brandon, duke of SuflFolk. This nobleman 
seems to have been worthy of the favour which, 
from his earliest youth, he had enjoyed with his 
master. The king was sitting in council when 
informed of Suffolk's death; and he took the 
opportunity both to express his own sorrow for 
the loss, and to deliver an eulogium on the de- 
ceased. He declared, that during the whole 
course of their friendship, his brother-in-law 
had never made one attempt to injure an adver- 
sary, and had never whispered a word to the 
disadvantage of any person. ** Is there any of 
you, my lords, who can say as much ?" With 
these words, he looked round in all their faces, 
and saw that confusion which the consciousness 
of secret guilt naturally produced. 

Crarimer himself, when bereaved of this sup- 
port, was the more exposed to those cabals of 
the courtiers, which the opposition in party and 
religion rendered so frequent amone: Henry's 
ministers and counsellors. The catliolics took 
hold of the king by his passion for orthodoxy ; 
and they represented to him, that if his laudable 
aeal for enforcing the truth met with no better 
success, it was altogether owing to the primate, 
vrhose example and encouragemetvX vje.^^, v^ 
reality, the secret supports of hetevj. Vi^-wc^ 
seeing- the point at which they aimed, ^ev^^^^^ 
F 2 ^^^^ 
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^fiimpiiurtce, nnd dchmd the cfmncil to tnake ifl- 
fjiiiry inta Criuiuier's conduj^t- Every botif 
uiiw coni^idcrfd the* primal e as lost; and his old 
friends, t'mm inter edited views, us well a^ the 
f*p|n>siti? j>;*iiy tVom imimosity, began ta show 
htiu iJiurk* t^f ne^^lect and disrejrard. He wj* 
I'bligcd U> sttiitid wveral hours among the lac- 
cj u ey s at ! ho d c j r f r f ^1' t h t; coun c i l- ch an i her , bt?f o re j 
he i^ould be admitted; and when he was at la it 
called in, he WcH told, that they had det^TnineU 
E u send h i m t o t h e t o wor . Cr a n ni er ^ pp ealed la 
the king himself*; and fhiding his appeal disre- 
gfjrded, he prod need a rin^, wliich Henry had 
given him as a pledge of favour and protection* 
The council were confounded ; and when thejr 
c^me before the king, he reproved them in the , 
severest terms ; and told them that he was well 
acquainted with Cranmer's merit, as well a« 
with their malignity and envy. Norfolk, who 
was Cranmer's capital enemy, apologiited for 
their conduct, and said, that their only intentioA 
was to set the primate's innocence in a full Ught 
by bringing him to an open trial ; and. Hemy 
objiged them all to embrace him as a sign c£ 
their cordial reconciliation. The mild temper 
of Cranmer rendered this agreement more sin- 
cere on his part, than is usual in such forced 
compliances. 

But though Henry's partial favour for Cran* 

mer rendered all accusation against him vaiut 

his declining health and increasing peevishness^ 

induced him to punish with severity every otb^ 

person who differed from him^n opinion. Anne 

Ascue, a. young hdy of merit as well as beauty* 

^/7i/ ivho WHS connected with the c^ueetv Vct«S^ 

*^^Ui accused o/dofi-matizina: on. therea\^TewBv««>i> 
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Henry, instead of shewing indulgence to her 
sex and age, threw her into prison. The chan- 
cellor Wnothesely, who had succeeded Audley, 
and who was much attached to the catholic par- 
ty, was sent to examine her with regard to her 
patrons at court; but she maintained a laudable 
fidelity; and though put to the torture, her 
constancy on the rack baffled the barbarity of 
her persecutors. She was sentenced to be burn- 
ed alive, with four others condemned for the 
same crime: such was their zeal, that they 
refused at the stake the pardon that was offered, 
on condition of recantation ; and they saw with 
tranquillity, the executioner kindle the flames 
that were to consume them. 

Though the secrecy and fidelity of Anne As- 
cue saved the queen from thi « peril, that prin- 
cess soon after fell into a new danger, from 
which she narrowly escaped. An ulcer had 
broken out in the king's leg, which, added to 
his extreme corpulency, and his bad habit of 
body, began both to threaten his life, and to 
render him even more than usually peevish and 
•passionate. The queen attended him with the 
most tender and dutiful care, and endeavoured 
by every soothing art and compliance to allay 
those gusts of humour to which he was become 
so subject. His favourite topic of conversation 
was theology ;' ^nd Catherine, whose good sense 
enabled her to discourse on any subject, was fre- 
quently engaged in the argument; and being 
secretly inclined to the principles of the reform- 
ers, she unwarily betrayed too much of her mind 
-on these occasions^ Henry, Vi\gV\VY ^^onc^^^ 
tbHtihe should presttme to dmex faoxsxSxvccs. 
complain^ed of i^ .obstinacy to (i2.T^vciSXn ^"^ 
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H^ladlf laid hold of the oppoitu]iit7 to in 
the qnarreL . He pmised die king^s MXtout coiw 
cem fcr preserving the orthodosf of hii wi b i e c ti t 
and repre:iented» that the more eleVated the 
person was who was chascised* the greater ter- 
ror would the example strike into eyerj oiie» and 
tl)e more glorious wo^ld the sacrifice appear to 
po&terity. The chancelhir being comnl t edf waa 
engaged by religious seal to second these topics i 
and Henry* hurried on by his own iiimetttoua 
temper, and encouraged by his bigotea cona- 
sfliorsy went sofaras to order articles of iiii« 
pe.ichment to be drawn up against his consortf 
hy some me:ins this important paper fell into 
the hands of one of the queen's friendst who 
immediately carried the intelligence to her* 
Sensible of the extreme danger to which she was 
exposed, she exerted all her prudence and ad** 
dress, still to elude the elFrrts of .her enemies. 
She paid her usual visit to the king* and found 
him in a more serene disposition than she had 
reason to expect. • He entered on the subject 
\v}iich was so familiar to him; and he seemed 
to challenge her to an argument in divinity. 
She gently declined the conversation* and re- 
marked that such profound speculations were ill 
suited to the natural imbecility of her sex. Wc» 
men. she said* by their first creation, were made 
subject to men. It belonged to the husband to 
chuse principles for his wife; the wife's dutjr • 
was, in all cases, to adopt implicitly the senti- 
ments of her husband: and as to herself, it was 
double her duty, being blest with a husband who 
ff'as qunliBedf by his judgmetit and learning, 
fJot only to chuse principles tot \vi% ow^i%wJ\i% 
'uc for the most wise and knowtvj ol «^trf ^^- 
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still more apparent than that of his son ; yet tie 
)rouse of peers, without evidence, passed :i hill 
of attainder against him, and sent it down to thf 
commons. 1 he king was now approaching fast 
towards his end, and fearing lest Norfolk should 
escape him, he sent a message to the commons, 
to expedite the business. The obsequious com- 
mons obeyed his directions; and the king hav- 
Mig- affixed the royal assent to the bill by com- 
Kissioners, issued orders for the execution of 
Norfolk on the morning of the twenty-ninth of 
January. But news being carried to the Tower 

(that the king himself had expired the preceding 
night, the lieutenant deferred obeying the war- 
rant; and it was not thought adviseable by the 
council to begin anew reign by the death of the 
j^catest nobleman in the kingdom, and who had 
been condemned by a sentence so unjust and ty- 
rannical. 

The king's health had long been in a declin- 
ing state; but for several days, all those near 
hJm plainly saw his end approaching, without 
rentiiring to apprize him of his danger. At 
last sir Anthony Denny disol(^sed to him tlie 
fatal secret, and exhorted him to prepare for 
the event. He expressed his resignation; and 
desired that Cranmer might be sent for: but be- 
fore the prelate arrived he was speechless, though 
lie still seemed to rerain his senses. Cranmor 
desfred him to give some sign of his dying in 
the faith of Christ: he squeezed the prelate's 
hand, and immediately expired, after a reign 
of thnty-seven years and nine months \ Aivd "v^ 
the hfty->sixth year of his age. 
The h'n/r had made his will near a T[\oT^xl^\^^ 
forehh demise, in wiirch he cou&YmeOi xive ^es: 
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nation of parliament, by leaving the crown first 
to prince Edward, then to the lady Mary, next 
to the lady Elizabeth.. The two princesses he 
obliged, under the penalty of forfeiting their ti- 
tle to the crown, not to marry without consent 
of the council, which he appointed for the go- 
vernment of his minor son. 

To delineate this prince's character, would 
be to mix the most discordant shades in the same 
picture. He was sincere, open, gallant, liberal^ 
and capable, at least, of a temporary attach- 
ment and friendship; yet a catalogue of his 
crimes would embrace many of the worst quai- 
lities incident to human nature, cruelty, profu- 
sion, rapacity, injustice, obstinacy, arrogance;, 
bigotry, and presumption. Notwithstanding his 
tyranny and extortion, he seems to have posses- 
sed, to the last, some share of his people's love 
and affection. In fact, his exterior qualities 
were advantageous, and fit to captivate the miiU 
titude ; and his magnificence and personal bra- 
very rendered him illustrious in vulgar eyes. 

It was not till the end of this reign, that any 
sallads, carrots, turnips, or other esculent roots» 
were produced in England. The little of these 
vegetables that was used, was formerly imported 
from Holland and Flanders. Queen Catherine, 
when she wanted a sallad, was obliged to dis- 
patch a messenger thither on purpose. The use 
of hops, and their cultivation, was introduced 
from Flanders about the beginning of this reign, 
or the end of the preceding. 

So little was commerce understood, that it 
was attempted to fix the price of different arti- 
cles, and to restrain the luxury of dress. A 
statute was even passed, but afterwards repealed, 

to 
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to determine the price of beef, pork, mutton, aiul 
veaL Beef and pork were ordered to be sold at 
a halfpenny a pound; mutton and veal at a half- 
penny half a farthing, money of that age. In 
the year 1544, it appears that an acre of good 
land in Cambridgeshire, was let at a shilling, or 
about fifteen-pence of our present money; ti 
proof of the low ebb at which agriculture was in 
that age. 

In 1546, a law was made for fixing the inte- 
rest of money at 10 per cent, the first legal in- 
terest known in England. Formerly all loans 
of that nature were regarded as usurious. The 
preamble of this very law treats tlic interest of 
money as illegal and criminal; and the preju- 
dices still remained so strong, that the law per- 
mitting interest was repealed in the following 
reign. 

In this reign also, some laws were made re- 
lative to beggars and vagrants. To provide 
for the poor is an object that powerfully recom- 
mends itself to a benevolent legislator, and ap- 
pears at a first view, the most easy thing to be 
adjusted; but nothing, as long and painful ex- 
perience has shewn, is more difficult to &x on 
such a basis, as may answer the purpose, with- 
out destroying industry. The convents were 
formerly a support to the poor; but they tended 
to encourage idleness and beggary ; and the laws 
which were passed in the subsequent reign, in 
favour of the aged and infirm, by weakening the 
pride of independence, and lessening the de- 
mands of industry, have in a great measure 
heen perverted frpm their origixisi dew^tv. 
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CHAP. XI. 
The Ragfu ofEdvford VI. and Mmy. 

A D 'C'DWARD, at his accession, wa$ 

151?"'* ^^"^® ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ years of age^ 

' ^ " and as his majoiity was fixed at ei{^h« 
teien con)plete» his fatlier had appointed six* 
teen executors; to whom, dunng the mU 
nority, he entrusted tlie government of the 
kingdom. Among these were, Cranmert 
archbishop of Canterbury ; lord Wriothesely, 
chancellor; lord St. John, great master; lord 
Riissel, privy seal ; the earl of Hertford, cham.- 
berlain ; viscount Lisle, admiral; Tonstal, bi- 
shop of Durham ; sir Anthony Brown, master 
X)f horse ; and other officers ot state, with two 
or three private persons. To these executors, 
with whom was entrusted the whole regal au- 
thority, were associated twelve counsellors, who 
posse-jied no ininiediate power, and could only 
assist wiih their advice when any affair was laid 
beibre them. ''I'lic council was composed of 
the earls of Arundel and Essex ; sir Thomas 
ClieYuey, treasurer of the household; sir John 
Ciiige, comptroller ; sir. Anthony Wingfield, 
vice-chamberlain; sir William Petre, secretary 
of state; sir Kichard Rich, sir John Baker, sir 
Ralpii Sadler, sir Thomas Seymour, sir Richard 
Southwel, and sir Edmund Peckham. The usual 
caprice of Henry is visible in this nomination, 
b/ givhig only the place of counsellors to per- 
/forji' of such hiVh rank as t\\e earV oi KT^x^fS^ 
^/jJ sir Thomas Seymour, tlie k\n^'* ux^cVfe. 
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The executors were no sooner met than It was 
represented government would lose its dignity 
for want of some head to represent the royal 
majesty. Though this alteration from the 
king's will was opposed by chancellor Wrio- 
thesel}'', it was nevenhekss carried ; and the 
choice fell of course on the earl of hertfird, 
the king's maternal uncle. 

Henry had intended before his death to make 
a new creation of nobility, and as in his will he 
had charged his executors to make good all his 
promises, Hertford was created duke of Somcr- 
set, mareschal, and lord treasurer; Wriothesely, 
earl of Southampton ; the earl of Essex, marquis 
of Northampton ; viscount Lisle, earl of War- 
wick ; sir Thomas Seymour, lord Seymour of 
Sudley, and admiral ; while Rich, Wilioughby, 
and Sheffield, were raised to the dignity of 
barons. 

The earl of Southampton had always been 
engaged in an opposite party to Somerset ; and 
it was not likely that factions, which had secretly 
prevailed even during the arbitrary reign of 
Henry, should be suppressed in the weak admi- 
nistration that usually attends a minority. The 
former nobleman, that he might have the greater 
leisure for attending to public business, liad, of 
himself and from his own authority, put the 
great, seal in commission, and had empowered 
four lawyers,, two of whom were canonists, to 
execute in his absence the office of chancellor. 
Complaints were made of this irregularity to 
the council ; who, influenced by the protector, 
gladlj laid hold of the opportunity to d^^Tvis^ 
Southampton. They consulted the jwd^^s n^'vCc 
^i^gatdtp so unusual a case, and recfevN^di^iic ^^ 
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iw«*r» tli9t tte commiismn was illegal, and th^t ^ 
die cbancellorr by his presumptioi\ in grantmg* 
It, bad jnstly forfeited tlie great seal* and wua 
e^Fto liable to punbhment.. I'he council sum* 
, .moned htm to appear before iliemi and not with " 
standing hii able ddence, declared that he had 
fotfeijM tbe ereatseal; that a Hne should be 
imposed upon Iiim ; and that he should be con* 
fined to bis 0wii house, during pleasure. 
' Theremdvalof Southampton, however^ did 
fiot sattiff tlie ambition of Somerset. He pni- 
cured a 'pTitetii from the younE kin^ by which 
he entirely overturned the will of H;irry VilK 
and produced a total revolution in the govern- 
ment. He named himself protector with foil 
regal power, and appointed a council, consisting 
ofall the former counsellors, and all the execu- 
tors, except Southampton, reserving a power of 
naming any other counsellors at pleasure, and 
of consulting with such only as he thought 

f)Toper. The protector and his council werfe 
ikewise empowered to act at discretion, and to 
execute whatever they deemed for the public 
service, without incurring any penalty or for- 
feiture whatsoever. 

Somerset had long been r^;arded as a secret 

partisan of the reformers ; andhe took care that 

*all persons entrusted with the king's education, 

should be attached to the same principlejs. Iiv 

his schemes for advancing the reformation, he 

had recourse to the counsels of Cranmer, who, 

being a man of moderation, wai averse to all 

violent changes. By bis advice, a visitation was 

jji3de ofall the diocese% of Englatvdf by a tmxture 

ofcJergjr and lakj ; and the cYuci y°*V3^ ^ 

^e/r Mnstmetion$ urgs, brides conecx«t^\twwib. 
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i^ities and irregularities in the clergy, to abolisli 
the ancient superstitions, and to bring the disci- 
pline and worship somewhat nearer the practice 
of the reformed churches. 

Jn these measures the protector met with no 
inconsiderable opposition from Gardiner, bi- 
shop of Winchester, who, though he had not ob- 
tained a place in the council of regency, on ac- 
count of late disgusts which he nad given to 
Henry, was entitled, by his age and capacity, 
to the highest confidence of his party ; he re- 
presented the perils of perpetual innovations, 
and the necessity of adhering to some system. 
For this freedom he was sent to the Fleet prison, 
and treated with some severity. 

In Scotland the partisans of the ancient and 
the reformed religion had daily become more 
violent ; and the cardinal primate Beaton soon 
brough matters to a decision. One Wishart, 
a gentleman by birth, and celebrated for the 
punty of his morals, and his extensive learning, 
had employed himself with great success in 
preaching against the ancient superstitions. By 
the punishment of so distinguished an inno- 
vator, the cardinal hoped to strike terror into 
all others. He was arrested, and, after a short 
trial, condemned to the flames for heresy. 
Wishart suffered with the usual patience ; but 
could not forbear remarking the triumph of 
his insulting enemy. He foretold, that, in a few 
days, he should in the very same place lie as low 
as now he was exalted aloft in opposition to 
true piety and religion. 

This prophecy was ]probably \iie virvrnfe^vaXft 
cBuse of the event which it foretoVd. T\v^ ^^^- 
riples of this martyr, enraged at iVie tra^\^^^ 
G 2 cmxa^ 
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ciition, formed :i conspiracy against the cardi 
lUil ; and liaving associiited to tliem Nomiai 
jLcily» who wiis disgusted on account of sonn 
private qusirrely they found means to enter hi 
oalace* which had been strongly fortified« am 
naving excluded his servants and dependants 
they shut the gates, llie' cardinal oad beei 
alarmed with uie noise which he heard in th( 
castle, and had barricadoed the door of hi 
chamber; but finding that they. had brough 
fire in order to force their way* and having ob 
tainedf as b believed, a promise of life, he openec 
the door. Two of the assassins rushed open 
him with drawn swords ; but a .third, Jame 
Melvil, more calm and more considqate in vil 
lany, stopped their career, and bade them re 
fleet that this work was the work and jndgmeni 
cif God, and ought to be executed with becoming 
deliberation and eravity. Then tumine tht 
point of his sword toward Beaton, he caued tc 
nim, " Repent thee, thou wicked cardinal, of al 
thy sins and iniquities, especially of the murde: 
of Wishart, that instrument of God for the con 
version of these lands ; it is his death which nov 
cries vengeance upon thee : we are sent by Got 
to inflict the deserved punishment. For here 
before the Almighty, I protest, that it is neitlie 
hatred of thy person, nor love of thy riches, no: 
fear of thy power, which moves me to seek ihj 
death ; but only because thou hast been, and stil 
remainest, an obstinate enemy to Christ Jesus 
and his holy goj;pel." Having spoken thes4 
words, without giving Beaton time to reply, h( 
thrust htm ihrow^ tnc body *, and the cardina 
/cf/y desid at his feet. The asyA*wT\&» W\tv^ \«\i 
forced by thtix friends, to xhe twxm>a«c oi q 
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iiundred and forty persons, prepared themselves 
the defence of the castle, and sent a messenger 
td London, craving assistance from Henry, who 
was then alive. 1 hat prince, though Scotland 
^as comprehended in his peace with France, 
would not forego the opportunity of disturbing 
, the government of a rival kingdom ; and he 
promised to take them under his protection. 

To fulfil this promise, and to execute the pro- 
ject which the late king had recommended with 
his dying breath, the protector invaded Scotland 
with an army of eighteen thousand men. He 
passed the borders at Berwick, and advanced 
towards Edinburgh ; w^here, about four miles 
from that city, on thje banks of the Eske, he be- 
held the Scots, amounting to double the num- 
ber of his own army, advantageously posted. 
Having reconnoitered their camp, he found it 
difficult to make an attempt upon it with any 
probability of success ; he wrote therefore to 
Arran, and offered to evacuate the kingdom, 
provided the Scots would stipulate not to con- 
tract the queen to any foreign prince, but to de- 
tain her at home till she Teached the age of 
chusing a husband for herself. This demand 
was rejected by the- Scots, who, inflamed by their 
priests, quitted their camp, passed the river, and 
advanced into the plain, in hopes of cutting off 
the retreat of the English. 

Somerset, pleased to behold this movement of 
the Scottish artny, immediately formed his own in 
order of battle. The Scots were broken on every 
side, and pvrsved to JEdinburgli,V\tVi\\vftVi^s^^ 
about ten thousand slain, and fvftetxv \w«\^'t^^ 
prisoners; while on the side of tYve "Eti^\^'» ^^ 
'o2cre than two A^ndred feU. lUs »cws^ ^ 
G 3 ^^ 
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called the battle of Pinkey, from a nobleman's 
seat of that name in the neighbourhood. 

The queen-dowager and Arran fled to Stir- 
ling, and were scarcely able to collect such a 
body of forces as could check the inctirsions of 
small parties of the English. . About the same 
time the earl of Lenox and lord Wharton enter- 
ed the west marches, at the head of five thou- 
sand men, and after taking and plundering 
Annan, they spread devastation over all the 
neighbouring counties. Had Somerset prose- 
cuted his advantages, he might have impossd 
what terms he pleased on the Scottish nation ; 
but he was impatient to return to England, 
where he heard some counsellors, and even his 
own brother the admiral, were carrying on ca- 
bals against his authority. Arran now desired 
leave to send commissioners in order to treat of 
a peace; and Somerset, having appointed Ber- 
wick for the place of conference, left Warwick 
with. full powers to negotiate. But no com- 
missioners from Scotland ever appeared; and 
it was evident that the overture of the Scots was 
an artifice to gaifl time, till succours should ar- 
rive from France. 

The protector on his arrival in England sum- 

ihoned a parliament, in which all laws were re- 

- jy pealed which extended the crime of 

1 ra,Q* treason beyond the statute of the twenty- 

. ^^*^- fifth of Edward III. all laws enacted 

during the late reign extending the crime of 

felony; and all. the former laws against Lol- 

lardy or heresy, together with the statute of the 

six articles. By these and other repeals of little 

;less consequence, some dawn, both of civil and 

''us^Jibertyi began to appear to the people. 

Hertsy^ 
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Heresy, however, was still a capital crime by the 
common law, and was subjected to the penalty 
of burning. Only there remained no precise 
standard by which that crime could be defined 
or determined : a circumstance which might 
either be advantageous or hurtful to public se- 
curity, according to tlie disposition of the 
judg;es. i 

Tlie convocation met at the same time with 
the parliament; and the lower house applied to 
have the liberty of sitting with the commons, 
'i'his demand was however rejected ; and the 
protector, though he had assented to the repeal 
of that law, which gave to the king's procla- 
mations the authority of statutes, did not hesi- 
tate to issue proclamations in some particulars 
which were considered as momentous. An 
order of council was promulgilted for the re- 
moval of images from the churches ; and, as 
private masses were abolished by law, it became 
necessary to compose a new communion-service, 
which was accordingly prJJuced, and sanction- 
ed by authority. 

The greater the progress that was made to- 
w^ards a reformation in England, the farther did 
the protector find himself from all prospect of 
completing the union with Scotland ; and the 
queen- dowager, as well as the clergy, became 
the more averse to all alliance with a nation, 
which had so far departed from ancient princi* 
pies. Somerset, having taken the town of Had- 
dington, had ordered it to be strongly garrisoned 
and fortified by lord Grey j he also erected sow\^ 
fortiScations at iander: and Yve Wi^^i ^"^ 
these two places, together with Broue^X.! > ^^cCvOc 
^^^ m the lands of, tUe EnglibK v:ou\4 ^"^^ 



were 
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•I a curb on Scotland, and give him access into 
the heart of the cotin67'. 

Arran being disappointed in some attempts 
on Broa£;hty> xelied chiefly on the succours ex- 
pected nom France for me recovery df diese 
places; and these at last arrived in the Frith to 
the number of six thousand men* coipmanded by 
Dess^. The Scots were at that time so sunk br 
' dieir misfortunes, that five hundred English 
horse were able to ravage the whole country 
without resistance ; but on the appearance (k 
the French succours, they a^umed more cou- 
rage ; and having joined Desse with a consider- 
able reinforcement, they laid siege to Hadding- 
ton. After some vain attempts to take the place 
by a regular siege, the blockade was formed ; 
but at last they were compelled to retire from 
before the place. 

The hostile attempts which tlie late king and 
the protector had made against Scotland, had 
inspired the nation with the utmost aversion to 
an union. The queen-dowager finding these 
sentiments prevail, had proposed that the young 
queen should be sent to France; the earl of 
Arran was persuaded to second her intentions 
by the title of duke of Chatelrault, and. a pen- 
sion of twelve thousand livres ; and Mary em- 
barking on board some French vessels, arrived 
'at Brest, whence she was conducted to Faris> 
and betrothed to the dauphin. 

After the relief of Haddington, Shrewsbury, 

the English commander, returned ; and the 

jnortiBcation which Somerset felt from the af- 

fa/rs of Scotland, was increased V)>j t\v« \i\\.t\^^^ 

^^/s own family. His brother, \0Ti3L^e^TCiQ>rc, 
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a J dress, had so insinuated himself into the good 
graces of the queen-dowager, that, forgetting 
her usual prudence and decency, she married 
him so immediately upon the demise of the late 
king, that had she soon proved pregnant, it 
miehthave been doubtful to which husband the 
child belonged. The credit and riches of tlii* 
allicmce supported the ambition of the admiral ; 
but gave umbrage to the dutehcss of Somerset, 
who, imeasy that the younger brother's* wife 
should itave the precedency, employed all her 
credit with her husband, first to create, then 
to widen, the breach between the two brothers. 

The first attempt of the admiral to weaken the 
authority of Somerset, was in procuring a letter 
from the young king, desiring that Seymour 
might be appointed his governor ; but finding 
himself firmly opposed in this project by parlia- 
ment, he dropped the design, and was in appear- 
ance reconciled to his brother. 

He soon, however, resumed his turbulent ma- 
chinations. His spouse the queen-mother had 
died in child- bed;- yet far from regarding this 
event a"; a check to his aspiring views, he made 
his addresses to the lady Elizabeth; but as 
Henry had excluded his daughters from all hopes 
of succession, if ihey marned without the con- 
seiit pf his executors, which Seymour could not 
hope to obtain, he is supposed to have aimed at 
effecting his purpose by the* most criminal 
means. He brought over to his party many of 
the principal nobihty ; and it was supposed, that 
he could, on occasion, muster an army of ten 
thousand men, composed of liis servants, tenants, 
and retainers. He had furtlier provided arms 
for their use ; arid having engaged sir John 

Sharington, 
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Sharington, a corrupt man, master of the mini 
at Bristol, he flattered himself that money wouk 
Bot be wanting. Somerset was well apprisec 
of til these alafmtng circumstaiicesf and endea 
▼cmredi by the most friendly expedieiits» hj m 
treaty, reason^ and eren by hoping sew fit 
t'ours upon the admiral, to make him desi« 
from his dangerous connsds; but finding al 
endeavoan ineffectual, he began to thimc od 
aaore severe, remedies. The earl of Warwick 
who had formed the malicious desigx!, by in* 
flaming the quarrel, to raise his own tortune m 
the rums of both, encouraged this design i and 
the admiral was soon after committed to thi 
Tower. 

Some of his accom^ices trere also taken intc 
custody; and three pnvy-counsellors being sen] 
to examine them, made a report that they hac 
met with very full and important discoveries 
Yet still the protector suspended the blow, anc 
showed a reluctance to ruin his brother. Hi 
offered to desist from the prosecution, if Sey 
mour would promise hirp a cox dial reconcilia 
tion ; and, renouncing all ambitious hopes, hi 
contented with a private life, and retire into thi 
country. But as Seymour made no other an 
swer to these friendly oflfers than menaces anc 
defiances, he ordered a charge to be drawn uj 
against him, consisting of thirty-three articles 
and the whole to be laid before the privy-coua 
cil. It is pretended, that every particular wai 
so incontestably proved, both by witnesses anc 
his own hand-writing, that there was no roonr 
/or doubt; yet did the coutvdl \h\Vik ^ro^cr tk 
S^ in B body to the tower m oxdci laox^ 1\j5^ 
^o examine the priBonor. IJtvdaMxvXfcd \ii ^ 
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appearance, he boldly demanded a fair trial ; 
required tp be confronted with the witnesses; 
desired that the charge might be left with him, 
in order to be considered ; and refused to an- 
swer any interrogatories by which he might ac- 
cuse himself. 

It is apparent that, notwithstanding what is 
pretended, there must have been some defici- 
ency in die evidence against Seymour, when 
such demands, founded on the plainest princi- 
ples of law and equity, were absolutely rejected. 
We shall indeed conclude, if we carefully ex- 
amine the charge, that many of the articles 
were general, and scarcely capable of any proof; 
many of them if true, susceptible of a more fa- 
vourable interpretation ; and that though on the 
whole Seymour appears to haye been a dange- 
rous subject, he had not advanced far in those 
treasonable projects imputed to him. 

But the administration had at that time an 
easy instrument of vengeance in the parliament ; 
and a session being held, Seymour was proceed- 
ed against by bill of attainder. The bill readily 
passed; the sentence was. soon after executed, 
andthe prisoner was beheaded on Tower- a j\ 
hill. The warrant was signed by So- ig±q* 
merset himself, who met with much ob- ^* 

Joquy on this account. 

During this sessions, not only the translation 
of the liturgy and the scriptures into the vul- 
gar tongue \^as encouraged, but an act passed, 
permittmg the marriage ' of priests, who had 
hitherto been enjoined celibacy. 

The protestant divines having reuo^astic^^ <5r!jv» 

aions deemed cettSLin during matiT ^^%i *** 

£^ded la their turn the new sy«x«m, tA voSsS 
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ble» and they were ready to consign to the same 
flames, from which they' themselves had so nar- 
rowly escaped, every one that had the assurance 
to differ from them. There was a woman ac- 
cused of heretical pravity, named Joan Bocher, 
or Joan of Kent, who was so pertinacious that 
the commissioners could make no impression 
- upon her; and she was condemned to the Hames. 
But the young king, though in such tender 
years, had more sense than all his counsellors 
.and preceptors; and he long refused to sign the 
. warrant for her execution. Cranmer was em- 
ployed to persuade him to compliance ; and Ed- 
ward, overcome by importunity, at last sub- 
mitted, though with tears in his eyes; and told 
Cranmer, that if any wrong were done, the guilt 
should lie entirely on his head. The prhnate, 
after making a new effort to reclaim the woman 
from her en-ors, and finding her obstinate against 
. all his arguments, at last committed her to the 
flames. Some time after, a Dutchman, named 
. Van Paris, accused of the heresy which has re- 
• cieived the name of Arianism, was condemned 
:to the same punishm«tl6^; and suffered with so 
.much satisfaction that he hugged and caressed 
tb6 faggots that were consuming him. 

Though scarcely any institution can be less 
favourable to mankind, than that of monks and 
-friars, yet the cbnvemk, from the alms they dis- 
.[iributedf were a sure resource to the idle and the 
.^hi«dig€nt, and by these the suppression of them 
..j^iis. regretted. Thfe grievances of the multi- 
tude were also at this time heightened by various 
. p|her.c3Li9ses« The; arts of manufacture were 
.'jonuel^ Qiore advanced in other European coun- 
tri>^ ftuwi ih England; and even in England, 

these 
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these arts had made greater progress, than the 
knowledge of agriculture. A great demand 
arose for wool both abroad and at home ; pas- 
turage was found more profitable than unskilful 
tillage; whole estates were laid waste by inclo- 
sures ; and a decay of people, as well as a dimi- 
nution of the former plenty, was remarke<J in the 
kingdom. This grievance was now of an old 
date ; and sir Thomas More, alluding to it, ob- 
serves in his Utopia, that a sheep had become in 
England, a more ravenous animal than a lion or 
wolf, and devoured whole villages, cities, and 
provinces. 

The general increase also of gold and silver, 
in Europe, after the discovery of the West- 
Indies, had a tendency to inflame these com- 
plaints. The growing demand in the more com- 
mercial countries, had heightened every where 
the price of commodities, which could easily be 
transported thither ; but in England, the labour 
of men, who could not so easily change their 
habitation, still remained nearly at the ancient 
rates ; and the poor complained, that they could 
no longer gain a subsistence by their industry ; 
which, having been long habituated to indo- 
lence, they were, in fact, very reluctant to em- 
ploy. 

These murmurs were succeeded by acts of 
open violence ; and numerous insurrections took 
place throughout England: lliat in Norfolk 
was the most formidable, consisting of twenty 
thousatid men, headed by one Ket, a tanner. 
The protector aflPecting popularity, cared not to 
appear in person against the rebels \ 2xA \\\^xe- 
/bre sent the earl of Warwick at the V\e'Ad ol s\^ 
thousand men, levied for the wars a2;^Am\. ^^o"^- 
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tneifiy an apportnnity^ <*f incrc:i)img his rcpuzS' 
pon luid c'h-T.ictcr* W-irwIcLhuvrn^ tried some 
ricirmUlicsi with the rebels at last nmdc ;t pcnc- 
ral :it,t;ick upon tiiem. and put them io flight* 
Two thoasaud fell in the action and pursuit | 
and Ket himself w*;is hanged nt Noru'ich* 

Buf thoug:h in$urreeti(\ns were thus quickly 
subdued in England, they were attended with 
serious consequences to the forei^^n tnterestn of 
the Hfitton* The Scots compellL*d the English 
to eVriciKiie Haddington j and the kinj^ of France 
seized the opportunity of recovering^ with the 
eKcepttnn of Boulogne, all tlie cpnqutnts which 
Mcnry hnd made on the crmtrnent. 

Somerset, embarrassed on every side, was in- 
clined to conclude a peace with France andjScot- 
land ; but he found he no longer possessed his 
wonted influence in the council. Warwick had 
joined himselfto the^ malcontent counsellor ; and 
the conduct of the protector was severely can- 
vassed. The attainder of his brother, which bore 
an odious aspect ; the introduction of foreign 
troops into the kingdom ; the great estate which 
he had suddenly acquired; and the magnificent 
palace which he was building in the Strand, were 
all urged against him. His enemies, lord St. 
Jolm, president of the council, the earls of War- 
wick, Southampton, and Arundel, with five 
members more, met at fcly-house, and assuming 
to themselves the whole power of the council, 
began to act independently of the piotector, 
whom they represented as the author of every 
public grievance and misfortune. They wrote 

fetters to the chief nobility and ^etvU^ m'^EAv^. 

f^jjdj informing them of the pteacxiX m^^^xxt^s. 
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and reqiiiring their assistance ; they sent for the 
mayor and aldermen of London, and enjoined 
them to obey their orders, without regard to any 
which they might receive from the duke of So- 
merset ; and they laid the same injunctions on 
the lieutenant of the tower, who expressed his 
resolution to comply with them. Next; day. Rich, 
lord chancellor, the marquis of Northampton, 
the earl of Shrewsbury, sir Thomas Cheney, sir 
John Gage, sir Ralph Sadler, and chief justice 
Montague, joined the malcontent counsellor*. 
Secretary Peter, whom he had sent to treat with 
the council, rather chose to remain with them. 
The common council of the city, likewise, being 
applied to, declared with one voice, their appro- 
bation of the new measures, and their resolution 
of supporting them. 

As soon as the protector heard of this defec- 
tion, he removed the king to Hampton-court ; 
but finding no person of rank, except Cranmer, 
adhered to him, he lost all hopes of success, and 
applied to his enemies for forgiveness. He 
capitulated only, for gentle usage, which was 
promised him. He was, however, sent to the 
tower, with some of his partisans. Articles of 
indictment were preferred against him ; and 
Warwick, who had got possession of the young 
king's person, prepared to acquire an ascendancy 
over his mind, by acquiescing in all his wishes, 
in regard to the reformation. 

A session of parliament was held, and as it was 
the usual maxim of that assembly, to acquiesce 
with every administration, the new council, which 
Warwick had formed, dreaded t\o o^^c^ivCvi^ 
rom that quarter. Somerset hadbeexv ^\esaj^fc^ 
7, to conlhss on his knees, be£oie ^e cwy^^^ 
H 2 
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coined into good specie, and much of that which 
had been adulterated in the late reign was re- 
called. 

But all these schemes for promoting industry- 
were likely to prove abortive, by the ambition 
of Warwick, The last earl of Northumberland 
had died \vithout issue; and as sir Thomas Pier- 
cy, his brother, had been attainted in the late 
reign, Warwick procured a grant of the estate, 
.with the title of duke of Northumberland. 

The popularity which Somerset still enjoyed, 
made him appear a formidable rival to Nor- 
thumberland, who was not deterred by the alliance 
of the two families from projecting his ruin. 
He secretly gained many of the friends and ser- 
vants of that unhappy nobleman ; who, provoked 
by ill usage, often broke out into menacing ex- 
pressions, which his treacherous confidents car- 
ried to his enemy. They even revealed the schemes 
which they theniselves had first suggested ; 
and Northumberland, thinking that the proper 
season was now come, began to act in an open 
manner against him. 

In one nieht, the duke of Somerset, lord Grey, 
David and John Seymour, Hammond and Neu- 
digate, two of the duke's servants, sir Ralph 
Vane, and sir Thomas Palmer, were arrested, 
and committed to custody. Next day, the dutch- 
ess ol' Somerset, with some others, were thrown 
into prison. Sir Tliomas Palmer, who had all 
along acted as a spy upon Somerset, accused 
him of various treasonable and sanguinary de- 
signs ; and he was accordingly brought to his 
trial before the marquis of Winchester, created 
high steward. Twenty-seven peers composed 
the jury, among whom were Northumberland, 

Pembroke, 
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Pembroke, and Northampton, whom de- * -^ 
cency should have hindered from acting , l^o* 
as judges, in the trial of a man that ap- 
peared to be their capital enemy. Somerset was 
accused of high treason, on account of the pro- 
jected insurrections, and of felony, in laying a 
design to* murder some privy-counsellors. 

The proof seems to have been lame, in regard 
to the treasonable part of the charge ; but the 
prisoner himself confessed, that he had expressed 
his intention of murdering Northumberland, and 
he was accordingly condemned to death. Care 
had been taken to prepossess the young kin^ 
against him ; and, lest he should relent, no ac- 
cess was given to any of Somerset's friends. 
The prisoner was brought to the scaflPold on 
Tower-hill, amidst crowdsof spectators, who bore 
him such sincere kindness, that they entertained 
to the last moment the fond hopes of his par- 
don. Many of them rushed in to dip their hand- 
kerchiefs in his blood, which they long preserved 
as a precious relique ; and some of them soon 
after, when Northuniberland met with a like 
doom, upbraided hini with this cruelty, and sar- 
castically displayed to. him these symbols of hii; 
crime. 

The day after the execution of Somerset, a 
session of parliament was held, in which farther 
advances were made towards the establishment of 
the reformation. The new liturgy was autho- 
rised ; and penalties were enacted against all 
those who absented themselves from public wor- 
ship. The use of the mass was also prohibited. 
Tonstal, bishop of Durham, less emvw^^x^^x 
h/s dignity, thzn for his persoT^al tivenl,'W^ ^^Y 



posed by his vote and authority, all innovatioi 
uf relfgtnn j hut, rt^ so* mi a?, llu.7 wt^ic t-Ji-tctci 
from a sense of duty, he had aiways submitte* 
and had crjafuimeJ Eo every theological ^yst^l 
wh kh h nd been estab 1 1 s h ed . Tii e g enera 1 regitr 
paid to his character, had protected him froi 
any scvtre treatment, during the admin^stratic 
of Somerset ; but when NorUiumberldnd game 
the ascendant, he was thrown Into prison ; an^ 
SLit that rapacious uobkman had formed a dciiig 
of seizing the revenues of the see of Durhan 
and of acquirinj^ to himself a principality in tli 
northern counties, he was re^^olved to depHii 
Tonstal o^ hh bishopric, A bfll of attaiude; 
therefore, on pretence of misprhion of treasot 
WdH introduced into the house ot peers, againi 
the prelate, and tt passed with little opposttion 
btit, when it was sent down t^ the commo/i: 

that Tonstal should be allowed to defend hinr 
self, and that he should be confronted witl^ hi 
accusers. These demands being refused, the 
rejected the bill. 

As this equity, so unusual, was ascribed b 
Northumbeiland to the prevalence of Somei 
set's faction, he resolved to dissolve the parlii 
mcnt, and to summon a new one, that would b 
more devoted to his will, and this expedient ai 
swcred his expectation. As Tonstal had, in th 
interval, been deprived of his bishopric in a 
arbitrary manner, by the sentence ol lay con 
missioners appointed to try him, the sec of Dui 
hnm v}2L%, by act of parliament, divided into tw 
/j/shoprics, which had certam potUoTvs o£ >i[ 
revenue assigned them 5 and th^i xegaXxu^s oi ^ 
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see, which included the jurisdiction of a count 
palatine, were given by the king to Northumber- 
^ land. 

The couimons showed the ministry anotlier 
mark of attachment, which was at that time the 
most sincere of any, the most cordial, and the 
most diflficult to be obtained : they granted a sup- 
ply of two subsidies and two tiiteenths. But 
though the young king shewed a disposition to 
frugality, such had been the rapacity of his cour- 
tiers, that the crown owed above three hundred 
thousand pounds ; and, as Edward's health was 
declining fast, the emptiness of the exchequer 
was an obstacle to the ambitious projects which 
Northumberland cherished. 

That nobleman represented to the prince, that 
his two sisters had been declared illegitimate ; 
and, though restored by Henry's will, the nation 
would never submit to see the throne of England 
filled by a bastard. That the queen of Scots 
stood excluded by will ; and that the certain con- 
sequence of her succession, or that of his sister 
Mary, was the abolition of the protestant reli- 
gion J that the succession next devolved on the 
marchioness of Dorset, elder daughter of the 
French queen, and the duke of Suftolk ; that the 
next heir of the marchioness was lady Jane 
Grey, a lady of the most amiable character, ac- 
complished by the best education, both in litera- 
ture and religion, and every way worthy of a 
crown ; and that even if her title by biood were 
doubtful, which there was no just reason to pre- 
tend, the king was possessed of the same power 
that his father enjoyed, and might W\^ Vex x^^ 
crown by letters patent. These T(*aisoikVu^s xvYaAa 
impression on the young prince •, and ^\^ONe ^V 
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his zealous attachment to the protestant religion, 
inaJchim a]^prchend the coD^e^juencev, if so bi- 
gotted a catholic as hissrster Mary should suc- 
cuyd to the tbroQe. And, tJioiigh h^ bore a 
tender afiection to the princess Eltziibeth, who 
'u^as liable to no such objection, means were 
found to persuade hiui, that he could not ex- 
clude the one sister on account of illegitimacy^ 
without the other.. 

Nonhnmbcrland^ flndmg that his argnmenti 
were likely to operate on the king, began to pre- 
pare the otht^T pitrts of \u% scheme* Two «*tins 
of the duke of SuflFolkj by a second marriage, 
having died this season, of the sweat iiig sickness, 
that utle was extinct ; and Northumberland eij' 
gaged the king to bestow it on the marquis of 
Dorset. By means of this iiivour, he persuaded 
the new duke of SuiFollc and the dutchess, XQ 
give their daughter, the lady Jane, in marriage 
to hk fourth son, the lord GuH ford Dudley; 
and, in order to fortify himself by farther alli- 
ances, he negotiated a marriage between the 
lady Catherine Grey, second daughter of Suf- 
folk, and lord Herbert, eldest son of the earl of 
Pembroke. He also married his own daughter 
to lord Hastings, eldest son to the earl of Hun- 
tingdon. These marriages were solemnized with 
freat pomp and festivity; and the people, who 
ated Northumberland, could not forbear ex- 
pressing their indignation, at seeing such public 
demonstrations of joy, during the languishing 
state of the young prince's health. 

Northumberland, finding the king was hasten- 
/nj^ to a. dissolutioriy prevaWed ou Vviitv x.o ^\ve 
^/s fjii'dl consent to the settVemeut ^xo^ecx.^^^ 
«3» Edward Montague, chief \usuce oi \}a^ c^xa- 
° xaoi 
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mon pleas, sir John Baker, and sir Thomas 
Bromley, two judges, with the attorney and so- 
licitor-general, were accordingly summoned to 
the council, where, after the minutes of the in- 
tended deed were read to them, the king required 
them to draw them up in the form of letters pa- 
tent. They hesitated; and the more they re- 
flected, the greater danger they found in com- 
pliance. The settlement of the crown, by Hen- 
ry the eighth, had been made in consequence of 
an act ofparliament ; and by another act, passed 
in the beginning of this reign, it was declared 
treason in any of the heirs, their aiders or abet- 
tors, to change the order of succession. At last, 
Montague proposed an expedient : he desired 
that a special commission should be passed by 
the king and council, requiring the judges to 
draw a patent for the new settlement . of the 
crown ; and that a pardon should be immedi- 
ately after granted them for any offence they 
might have incurred. 

After all, when the patent Was brought to the 
chancellor, to affix the great seal, he requir- 
ed, that all the privy counsellors should set 
their hands to it; and the intrigues of Nor- 
thumberland, or the fears of his violence, were so 
prevalent, that the counsellors complied with 
this demand. Cranmer alone hesitated during 
some time, but at last yielded to the earnest and 
pathetic intreaties of the king. 

After this settlement was made, with so many 
inauspicious circumstances, Edward visibly de- 
clined every day ; and to make matters worse, 
his physicians were dismissed by Northumber- 
land's advice, and by an order of council, and 
he was put into the hands of an ignorant woman, 

who 



I 
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coantclloTs, he was resolveJ to keep near tht^ 
person of the ladf Jane, ^nd sen J Htifiblk to 
C^mm$LnJ the army- But the counsellons wh<i 
wished to remove him, working' on the filiitl t«m- 
dc^mcsiii of Jiine, magniHed to her Uac danger to 
which !ier father wauld be ei posed j and t«i>re» 
ftcnied that Northumberland was more proper 
lo connmand in that enterprise. The duke him* 
self, who knew the skader capacity of Suifollct 
at U^t be^an to be of tlie same opinion, and the 
counsel hjrs parted with him with the highest 
protestations of attach ment^ and none more 
tlun Arundel, his mortal enemy* As he went 
along, however, he rem liked the disaffection of 
the people, which foreboded a fatal issue to hi^ 
anibitious hopes* ** Many," said he to lord 
Gray, come out to look at us, but I find not one 
who cries God speed you I*' 

The duke had no sooner reached St- Ed- 
mundVbury, than he found his army, which 
did nut exceed six thousand men^ too weak to 
encounter the queen ^s. He also received intel- 
ligence that the council had proclaimed Marj 
-with the approbation of the capital; that even 
SuflPolk had surrendered up the tower; and that 
Jane, after the vain p.igeantry of wearing a 
crown during ten days, had returned to a pri- 
vate life with more satisfaction than she felt when 
the royalty was tendered to her. Meanwhile, 
Mary approaching towards London, was every 
where received with expressions of loyalty and 
attachment ; and was soon joined by her sister 
Elizabeth, at the head of a thousand horse. 
The dake ^of NorthumbeiVand, de%«tted by 
/j/'s followers, was iinTned*\a.te\y 2t\T^^Xfc^> ^xA 
abjectly begged his life. At xlvft s^m^ utcvt nj« 
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committed the earl of Warwick, his eldest son; 
lord Ambrose and lord Henry Dudley, tivo of 
his younger sons; sir Andrew Dudley, his bro- 
ther; the marquis of Northampton, the earl of 
Huntingdon, sir Thomas Palmer, and sir John 
Gates. The queen afterwards confined the duke 
of Suffolk, lady Jane Grey, and lord Guilford 
Dudley; but anxious to commence her reign 
-with the appearance of clemency, she did not at 
once proceed against them. Suffolk owed his 
liberty to the contempt of his incapacity ; but 
Northumberland was too formidable to be par- 
doned; he pleaded guilty, and was executed. 
Sentence was also pronounced against the lady 
Jane and lord Guilford ; but the execution of it 
was deferred. 

The joy arising from the succession of the 
lawful heir, was soon damped by the zeal of 
Mary for the ancient religion. Gardiner, Bon- 
ner, and Tonstal, were reinstated in their sees'; 
and Cranmer, whose merits to the queen during 
the leign of Henry had been considerable, being 
tried, on pretence of having concurred with 
lady Jane, was pronounced guilty of high trea- 
son. The execution of the sentence, however, 
did not follow, and he was reserved for a more 
cruel punishment. 

Several English protestants, foreseeing the 
storm, took shelter in foreign parts; and theob- 
sequiousnesss of the parliament tha^ was sum- 
moned sufficiently justified their </aution. In 
opening that assembly, the court shewed a con- 
tempt of the laws, by celebrating before the two 
houses a mass of the Holy Ghost \xv \)c\^ Yj.'axx^ 
tongue, attended with all the aivdexM T\\fc?» "ax^^ 
ceremonies, though abolished by act o^ ^-ax^v 
1 2 ^^ 
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ment. .Taylor, bishop of Lincoln, having refu- 
sed to kneel at this service, was severely handled, 
and was violently thrust out of the house. The 
queen, however, still retained the title of su« 
preme head of the church of England; and it 
was generally pretended, that the intention of 
the court was only to restore religion to the same 
condition in which it had been left by Henry; 
though events soon proved the contrary. 

Some of the first bills passed by the parlia- 
ment were of a popular nature; but the princi- 
ples of the new sovereign soon began to he 
^ .developed. All the statutes of king Edward, 
with regard to religion, were repealed by one 
sweeping vote. The attainder of the duke of 
Norfolk was reversed; and this act of justice 
was more reasonable than the declaring of that 
attainder invalid, without farther authority. 

But obsequious as the two houses appeared, 
they were determined not to submit tamely to 
the queen's pleasure in the choice of a husband. 
Three matches had been named for her. The 
first was with the earl of Devonshire, whose 
person and address had visibly gained on the 
queen's affections ; but that nobleman neglected 
this advantage, to attach himself to the lady 
Elizabeth : the second was cardinal Pole, who 
had never taken priests orders, but it was insi- 
nuated to Mary that he had contracted habits of 
study and retirement, unsuitable to the bustl« 
of a court: the third was wiih Philip, son of the 
emperor Charjes V. and this alliance was not 
only strenuously recommenced by Gardiner, 
who had-become prime minister, but was rea- 
dily embraced by Mary herself. 

The commons were, however, far from regard- 
ing 
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in J this measure In the same favourable light, 
and the remonstrance they presented against it 
produced their dissolution. After the parlia- 
ment was dismissed, the new laws respecting 
religion were openly put in execution. The 
mass was every where re-established ; and mar- 
riage was declared to be incompatible witli any 
spiritual office. 

This sudden change of religion inspir- a -q 
ed the protestants with great discontent: , ^'-^ * 
bujt the Spanish match was a point of 
more general concern. To obviate all clamour, 
the articles of marriage were drawn as favourably 
as possible for the interest and security, and even 
grandeur of England. It was agreed, that the 
administration should be entirely in the queen ; 
that no foreigner should be capable of enjoying 
any office in the kingdom; that no innovation 
should be made in the English laws, customs, 
and privileges; that the male issue of this mar- 
riage should inherit, together with England, 
both Burgundy and the Low Countries ; and that 
if Don Carlos, Philip's son by his former mar- 
riage, should die and his line be extinct, the 
queen's issue, whether male or female, should 
inherit Spain, Sicily, Milan, and all the other 
dominions of Philip. 

The apprehension, however, that England 
•would lose her independence by this alliance, 
was very general ; and some persons, more tur- 
bulent than the rcist, forriied a conspiracy to rise 
in arms, and declare against the queen's marri- 
age with Philip. Sir Th(fmas W\at ^mt^c^^^^x^ 
raise Kent; sir Peter Carew, DevoT\s\vu^% "^-^^ 
they engaged the duke of Suffolk, \>7 \>^^ V^^^ 
o/^ recovering the crown for the Vad^^ ^^^^^ 
I 3 ^^"^^^ 
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attempt raising the midland counties. Carev*i 
rebellion was soon suppressed, and he was oUi- 
ged to fly into France. Suffolk was still m)re 
unfortunate: he was taken, and carried prisoaer 
to London. Wiat was at first more succesjful 
in his attempt; and having published a decla- 
ration at Maidstone in Kent, against the queen's 
evil counsellors, and against the Spanish malch, 
the people began to flock to his standard. The 
duke of Norfolk, with sir Henry Jernegan, was 
sent against him, at the head of the guards and 
some other troops, reinforced v/ith five hundred 
Londoners commanded by Bret. The Londoners, 
however, soon deserted to Wiat, and declared 
that they would not contribute to enslave their 
native country ; and Norfolk, dreading the con- 
' tagion of the example, immediately retreated 
with his troops, and took shelter in the city. 

After this proof of the dispositions of the peo- 
ple, especially of the Londoners, who were most- 
ly protestants, Wiat was encouraged to proceed : 
he led his forces to Southwark, but finding that 
the bridge was secured against him, and that the 
city was overawed, he marched up to Kingston, 
where he passed the river with ^ur thousand 
men; and returning towards London, hoped to 
encourage his partisans, who had engaged to 
declare for him. He had, however, imprudently 
wasted so much time, that the critical season, 
on which all popular commotions depend, was 
entirely lost; and his followers falling ofi^, he 
was taken prisoner and executed, with about 
four hundred of his adherents. 

The princess Elizabeth had been, during som^ 
time, treated with great harshness by her sister ; 
but no crime could be imputed to her, that could 

serve 
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serve as a pretence to proceed against her. She 
was, however, confined at Woodstock; and 
watched with the utmost jealousy. 

This rebellion proved fatal to the lady Jane 
Grey and her husband. She was warned to pre- 
pare for death ; a doom which she had lone ex- 
pected, and which the innocence of her life, as 
well as the misfortunes to which she had been 
exposed, rendered nowise unwelcome to her. 
The queen's zeal, under colour of tender mercy 
to the prisoner's soul, induced her to send di- 
vines, v/ho harassed her with perpetual dispu- 
tation; but lady Jane had presence of mind, in 
those melancholy circumstances, not only to 
defend her religion by all the topics then in use, 
hut also to write a letter to her sister in the Greek 
language; in which, she exhorted her to main- 
tain, in every fortune, a like steady perseverance. 
On the day of her execution, her husband lord 
Guilford desired permission to see her; but si.e 
refused her consent, and informed him by a mes- 
sage, that the tenderness of their parting would 
overcome the fortitude of botli, and would too 
much unbend. their minds from that constancy 
which their approaching end required; their se- 
paration, she said, would be only for a mo- 
ment; and they would soon rejoin each other in 
a scene where their affections v/ould be for ever 
united, and where death, disappointment, and 
xnisfortunes, could no longer ha%'e access to 
them, or disturb their eternal felicity. With 
vjnshaken fortitude, she saw her husband led to 
execution, and his headless body conveyed lN'a.c\L 
in a c^rt; and being brought heTse\^ otv x\\^ ^c.-<^^- 
fbJcf, she ninde a most pathetic speecVv, ?cc\^ ^^^^ 
with a steady and serene countewaLtvce sv\\im\Vs5 
to the stroke o[d^;^t\i^ 
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The duke of Suffolk was condemned, and ex- 
ec uLed soon after; the tower and prisons were 
filled wtth nob titty and gentry on the slightest 
suspicion. 1 he queen, finding that she wa« 
unlvcTsully hated, dea^t minted to prevent resist- 
ance, by ordcrtn?^ general musters, an J directing 
the commissioners to seize aU the arins tJief 

could fill J 

A new parliament had been summoned ; and 
to render it compliant, the emperor is reported 
to have distributed above four himdred thotis^nd 
crowns in briber and pen?, ions among the tnenw 
bers ; yet when Gardener opened the session* hf 
chserving, that in order to obviate the inconv&-^ 
nienccs which might arise from different pre* 
tenders^ it wa*. necessary ro invcat the queen, hj 
law, witli fi power of disposing of tlie trowm 
and of appointing her successor; the parliamcrui^ 
who knew her extreme hatred to Elbabeth, and 
the probability of her making a will in her hus- 
band's favour, and thereby rendering England 
for ever a province to the Spanish monarchy, to 
cut off Philip's hopes, passed a law, " that her 
majesty, as their only queen, should solely, and 
as a sole queen, enjoy the crown and sovereignty 
of her realms, with all the pre-eminences, dig- 
nities, and rights thereto belonging, in as large 
and ample a manner after her marriage as be- 
fore, without any title or claim accruing to the ^ 
prince of Spain, either as tenant by courtesy of 
thc/ealm, or by any other means." 

The queen, finding the parliament less sub- 

servient than she wished, finished the session by 

dissolving them ; and bent aV\ laer \i\o\3L^\& cicw 

receiving Von Philip, whose atmii ^e Vvci>McV| 

-KP^ctedl She waited wixli t\ie uX.mosX.\tc\v^xv 
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cnce for the completion of the marriage; and 
every obstacle was to her a source of anxiety and 
discontent. She complained of Philip's delays 
as aflfected; and she could not conceal her vex- 
ation, that though she brought him a kingdom 
as her dowry, he treated her with such neglect, 
that he had never yet favoured her wiih a single 
letter. Her health, and even her understand- 
ing, were visibly hurt by this extreme impati- 
ence; and she was struck with a new apprehen- 
sion lest her person, impaired by time, and blast- 
ed by sickness, should prove disagreeable to 
her future consort. Her glass discovered to her 
how haggard she was become; and when she re- 
marked the decay of her beauty, she know not 
whether she ought more to desire or apprehend 
die rncMnent of their first interview. 

At last, news was brought the queen of 
Philip's ai rival at Southampton. A few days 
after they were married at Westminster, and 
having made a pompous entry into London, 
she carried him to Windsor, the palace in which 
they afterwards resided. The prince's behavi- 
our was ill calculated to remove the prejudices 
which the English nation had entertained against 
him. He was distant and reserved in his ad- 
dress; and so ' entrenched himself in form and 
ceremony, that he was in a manner inaccessible. 
But this circumstance rendered him the more 
acceptable to the queen, who desired to have 
no company but her husband's, and who was 
impauent when she met with any interruption to 
her fondness. 

Mary soon found that Phili];f s TuVvw^ \»'^^%\Ciw 
ffas ambition; and in order to gxaut^ W^ ^^ 
summoned^ i^evr /)arlianieut, iu\\opeivo ^vv^i'v' 

xcvor 
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more compliant than the former: yet such wai 
the hatred tn tlie Spauiartfs,that tlie quLini Tuii-d 
III her endeavour to get her husband declared ^ 
presumptive heir to tnc crown. That assemblff ^ 
nowever^ was more obsequious hi matters of itv 
Irgjofi* it had revLTsed the attainder of cardinsil J 
Pole, who, on his arrival in England, being in* I 
troduced as legate to tiie king and queen, invited 
the parliament to reconcile themselves and tfoe 
kingdom to the apostolic see. This nicsjta^ 
was taken tn good part j both houses voted 

an addres?? to Philip and rVj ackiFowledging 
that thcj had been --"'tj- ... a most horrible de- 
fection W"* the <^« ur ; and praying tlicir 
majesties '^^ ^* he hnly father for 

the ubfio! - ss of their pemtent 

subjects. • iKily grtnttd. The 

legate, tn ttm ua ui uts Ltness, gladly gave 
the parliament ana kingaom absolution, freed 
them from all ccnsurc5i, and received them again 
into the bosom of t^e church. • 

Sensible of the prejudices of the nation against 
him, Philip had aimed at acquiring popularity 
by an appearance of generosity. He had ob- 
tained the release of several persons of rank who 
had been confined on suspicion; but his setting^ 
at liberty the princess Elizabeth was ascribed to 
a refined policy, which made him foresee that if 
she was put to death, the next lawful heir was 
the queen of Scots, whose succession would for 
ever annex England to the crown of France. 

Anxious to produce a pledge to Philip of 
i;or Jove, she fondly gave credit to every appear^ 
an CO of pregnsLUcy ; and w\\etv \\vc le^-axe was 
introduced, she fancied that sYve i^l \\v^ ^tc^Br■•^ 
^t/r j'n her ^vomb. Great re)0\cuA^s "wet^ tk 
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on this occasion; but the nation still renmincJ 
somewhat incredulous ; though the belief of Iier 
pregnancy was upheld with all possible care, 
?ind was one artifice by which Philip endeavour- 
ed to support his authority in the kingdom. 
The parliament passed a law, which, in case of 
the queen's demise, appointed him protector 
during the minority ; and the king and cjucen, 
finding they could obtain no further concessions, 
came unexpectedly to Westminster and dissolved 
them. 

An incident happened this session which must 
not be passed over in silence. Several members 
of the lower house, dissatisfied with the measures 
of the majority, made a secession, in order to 
show their disapprobation. For this instance ^f 
contumacy they were indicted in the king's bench 
after the dissolution of parlianiL-nt : six of them 
safaimitted to the mercy of the court, and paid 
their fines: the rest traversed; and the queeu 
died before the affair was brought to an issue. 

The success of Gardiner in governing the par- 
liament, had raised his character above that of 
Pole, who was rather regarded as a goo'd man 
thsui a great minister. The former had always 
-made his religion subservient to his schemes of 
safety or advancement; the latter had thouglit 
that no consideration of human policy oiiu:ht 
ever to come in competition witli the citholic 
doctrines. Yet the benevolent disposition of 
Pole led him to advise a toleration of the here- 
tical tenets, which he highly blamed ; wliile the 
* tinfeeling hypocrisy of Gardiner inclined him to 
support, by persecution, thatieWgvow vj\\\A\\^ 
reaJ/cy he regarded with the utmosX-iTv^xiv^TViVLQCi. 
The arguments and views of Ga.iOC\ivvix \n^^ 
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more agreeable to the cniel bigotry of Marf 
and Philip; and it wah determined to let loose 
the lawi in their full vigour iigaiost the reformed 
religion, which soon Hlled Enp^land with scenes 
q{ horror, that nmst ever render the catholic 
religion the object of deierv^d detestation, 

Rogers, prebendary of St, Paul's, a man 
eminent in his party ior virtue as well as for 
learmngv was the first victim to Gardiner's inio- 
lerance* Thts man hesittes the care of his own 
presenratiorj, lay under other powerful tetnpU- 
tions to recant : he ha J a wife whom he tenderlf 
loved, and ten children ; yet such was his sere* 
nicy after his condemruicion, that the jailors, it 

' is said, waked htm from a sound sleep, vvjien the 
hour of his execution approached- He had de^ 
sired to sec hi$ wife before he was brought to 
the stake; but Gardiner told him, that he was 
a prlestg and could not possibly have a wife; 
thus adding insult to cruel ty^ 

Hopper, bishop of Gloucesterj had been tried 
at the sime time with Rogers; but was sent to 
hi^ own diocese to be executed. This circum- 
stance was contrived to strike the greater terror 
into his Hock J bur it was a source of coasolatioQ 
to Hooper, who rejoiced in gi% ing testimony by 
his death to that doctrine which he hud preached 
among them- When he was tied to the stake, a 
stool was i^t before himt and the queen's pardon 
laid upon it, which it was still in his power to 
merit by a recantation: but he ordered it to be 
removed; and cheerfully prepared himself for 
that dreadful punishment to which he was sen^ 
lenc^d, Hs suffered it mk-ifall ^<iv^Tltv, and 
fv/th infiexible constancy: thewmd, -wYvxcYw-a 

violent, blew the flame of the teeds ^rotcv \ 
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body; the faegots were green, and did not kin- 
dle easily ; all his lower parts were consumed 
before his vitals were attacked; but he was 
J I heard to pray, and to exhort the people, till his 
/ toneue, swoln with the violence of his agony, 
/ could no longer permit him utterance. Several 
/ others of less note suffered the same horrible 
death, and did equal credit to their principles, 
and the constancy of their resolution. The im- 
puted crime for whicn almost all the protes- 
tants were condemned, was their refusal to 
acknowledge the popish doctrine of the real 
presence. 

Gardiner, who had vainly expected that a 
few examples would strike a terror into the re- 
formers, finding the work daily multiply upon 
him, devolved the invidious office on others, 
chiefly on Bonner, a man of profligate manners, 
and of a brutal character, who seemed to rejoice 
in the torments he witnessed. He sometimes 
whipped the prisoners with his own hands, till he 
was tired with the violence of the exercise: he 
tore out the beard of a weaver who refused to 
relinquish his religion; and that he might give 
him a specimen of burning, he held his hand to 
the candle, till the sinews and veins shrunk and 
burst. 

Ferrar, bishop of St. David's, was burned in 
his own diocese. Ridley, bishop of London, 
and Latimer, formerly bishop of Worcester, 
two prelates celebrated for learning and virtue, 
perished together in the same flames at Oxford, 
and supported each other's constancy by thevt 
mutual exhortations. Latimer, w\vetv t\^d \.o\^\fe 
staJre, called to his companion, ** "fte Cii ^'^^a^ 
cheer, brother; we shall this day V\tid\^ SX^Ocv 
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and, as, I trust m God, shall never 

ed*." 
^^* sex itself, as they have commonly 
grea^vsr jpensity to rcligionj produced many 
exam pi "the mast inflcxibk' courage, in sim* 
pflrtiDg x*^ profession against all the tury of inc 
persecutors. One execution in particular was 
attended with circumsuLnces, vhich, even attlut 
time, excited astonishment, by reason of their 
unusual barbanry, A woman in Guernsey 
bt^ing near the time of her labour when brought 
to the stake, was thrown into such agitation by 
the torture, that lier belly b irst, and she was 
dcUvftrcd in the midst of the ilatiics. One of the 
guards immediately sn;itched the infant from the 
fircj and attempted to yave it; bnt a magistrate 
vc'ho stood by, ordered it to be thrown back, be- 
ing determined, he said, that nothing should 
survive which sprang from so obstinate and 
heretical a parent. 

These barbarities, under the mask of a reli- 
gion that abjures them, excited horror, and 
rendered the Spanish government still more odi- 
ous. It was in vain Philip ordered his confessor 
to deliver in his presence a sermon on toleration: 
this feeble artifice was soon forgotten in an at- 
tempt to introduce. the inquisition into England; 
and the court soon after devised a more expedi- 
tious and summary method of supporting ortho- 
doxy than even the inquisition itself. They 
issued a proclamation against books of heresy, 
treason, and sedition, declaring, " that whosoe- 
ver had any of these books, and did not presently 



♦ For more panic ulars of lUe vcucrA\)\<i; 'L-a.v^vvw^x , %^c>>5Nft. 
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bum them, on shewing them to any other person, 
should be esteemed rebels; and without any- 
farther delay be executed by martial law." 

In the space of three years, it is computed, 
that two hundred and seventy-seven persons 
were brought to the stake; besides those who 
were punished by imprisonment, fines, and 
confiscations. Among those who suffered by 
fire were five bishops, twenty-one clergymen, 
eight lay gentlemen, eighty-four tradesmen, 
one hundred husbandmen, servants, and labour- 
ers, fifty-five women, and four children. 

The burning of heretics was a very natural 
method of reconciling the kingdom to the Ro- 
man communion; and little consideration was 
requisite to persuade the pope to receive the 
strayed flock. Yet Paul IV. insisted that the 
possessions of the church should be restored to 
the uttermost farthing. Though his demand 
had little ififluence on the English in general, it 
operated powerfully on the queen, who was de- 
termined, in order to ease her conscience, to res- 
tore all the church lands which were still in the 
possession of the crown; and the more to dis- 
play her zeal, she erected anew some convents 
land monasteries, notwithstanding the low con- 
dition of the exchequer. When this measure 
was debated in council, some members objected, 
that if such a considerable part of the revenue 
were dismembered, the dignity of the crown 
would fall to decay; but the queen replied, that 
she preferred the salvation of hfer soul to ten 

. such kingdoms as England. 

Persecution had now become e^Lttem^^ o^\* 

ous to the nation; and the effects ot xive^xs^v: 
discontent appeared in the new paxYi^mewv «ot 

K 2 XCVOXk 



maned to meet at Westminster. A bill w\ 
passed* restf>ring lo the church the tenths an 
iim-fTuit$# iind idl the impropriations which ti 
mained in the hands of the crown ; hut tJioue 
this matter directly concerned none hut t) 
queen herself, f^reat opposition was made t^ tl 
hill in the house of comnionSi An applicatii: 
being made for a subsidy during two years, an 
for two fifteenths, the latter was refiiH-d by tl 
commons J and many members observetJ, th; 
while the crown was thus despoiling itself of i 
revL'mie, h was in vain to bestow riches upon i 
The qtieen, finding the intraciabte humour t 
the commons, thought proper to dissolve them 
7*his spirit of opposition in the parllamen 
was the more vexatious to Mary^i as Philip, tire 
of her Importunate love and jealousy, and findin 
his authority It mi ted in Kngland, had gone ov< 
tu Flanders. His indiiFerence, added to the di 
appointment in her imagined prt^nnacy, thre 
her into deep melancholy j and she gave vent t 
her spleen, by daily enforcing the perse cutioi 
against the protest ants, and even by expressiot 
of ra;*:e against all her subjetrts, by whom si: 
knew herself to be hated, and whose oppositioi 
in refusing an entire compliance with Fhili] 
vvas the cause, she believed, why he had aliens 
ted hh affections from her, and afforded her i 
little of his company. The less return her !o^ 
met with, the more it increased j and she passe 
most of her time in solitude, where she g;A\ 
vent to her passion, either in tears, or in wntin 
fond episiks to Philip, who seldom deigned t 
return her any answer, I'he chief part of gc 
vfinirjem to which she attetided vjws \\\^ ^-^.v^x 
m^momy from her people, m ^x^vix \o %'^\' 
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his demands ;. and as the parliament had granted 
her but a scanty supply, she had recourse to 
expedients the most violent and irregular. By 
her own authority, she levied loans or extorted 
contributions with unexampled rapacity; and 
this at a time when she was at peace with all 
the world, and had no other occasion for mo- 
ney, but to supply the demands of a husband 
who detested her. 

By the voluntary resignation of Charles V, 
Philip was now become master of the wealth of 
the new world, and of the richest dominions in 
Europe; but finding himself threatened a t\ 
with a war with France, he was desirous ^rtQ ' 
of embarking England in the quarrel; 
and Mary, though extremely averse to the mea- 
sure, was incapable of resisting her husband's 
importunity. But she had little weight with her 
council, and still less with her people ; and a 
new act of barbarity tended to increase the un- 
popularity of her government. 

Cranmer had long been detained prisoner; 
but the queen now determined to bring liim to 
punishment; and in order the more fully to sa- 
tiate her vengeance, she resolved to punish him 
for heresy, rather than for treason. He was 
cited by the pope to stand his trial at Rome; 
and though he was known to be kept in close 
custody at Oxford, he was, upon his not ap- 
pearing, condemned as contumacious. Bonner 
bishop of London, 'and Thirleby of Ely, were 
sent to degrade him ; and the former executed 
the melancholy ceremony will aW tW \cr^ •^^'^ 
exultation of a savage. The impVaLC^OaX^ '=»'\^\t\x 
of the queen, not satisfied with l\ie e-SLOCxxvvo^v c 
that dreadful sentence to whicVv Yic ^^s cotv'^^^' 
K 3 '^ 
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ned, soup^ht the ruin of his honour, and the in- 
fiimj cf }jis uaTTje, Per. sons wtre employed lo 
auack liim, by ddiiery^ m^mu^tlon, and address^ 
hf represent in p the digniues to which hts cKa»^ 
ractcr stilt entitled hbn, if he would merit tlieni'| 
hj a recanutions and by giving hopes of long 
enjof in^ those powerful friends^ whom hist bene- 
iicent disposition had attached to him durinji* J 
the course ^yf hts prosperity* Ov^^rcome by the J 
fond love of life, and terrified by the prospec^B 
rsf those tortures which awaited himj^e allowedifl 
in an unguarded hour, the seutimcnis^of natur^H 
to prevail over his resolution, and agreed ioS 
subscribe ihe doctrines of the papal eupremacf J 
andfvfthc real presence- The court, equallTM 
perfiJlaos and cruel, were determined that thif J 
rec^nbitidn &hf>uld avail him nothing t and they 
sent him orders that he sihould be required lo 
acknowledge hii errors in church, l^fore the 
uhrtle people, and that he should thence be im-' 
mediately carried to ejrecution* Cranmer, how- 
ever, surpri&ed the audience by acontrary decla- 
ration* He said, that he was %veil apprised of 
the obedience which he owed to his snveretgaJ 
and the Liws ; but this duty extended no f;*nlief J 
than to snbmit pati^'nily to their rommandsj and] 
to bear, without resistance, whatever hardshipt^ 
they should impose upon him; that a superior' 
duty, the dtity wliich he owed to his Maker/ 
rhliged ]iim to speak tnirh on all occasions, and 
not to relinquish, by a base denial, the holy 
doctrine 'which the Supreme Being had revealed 
to mankind: that there was one miscarriage in 
hts life, of whichy aboye a\\ ox.V\cys, \s5t severely 
repented, the insincere declarax^xoxv c^^ V-acvX^ Xt> 
yhich he h'Ad the weaknei^ to coivsq;tv\., «tA 
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which the fear of death alone had extorted from 
him: that he took this opportunity of atoning for 
his error, by a sincere and open recantation ; 
and was willing to seal, with his blood, that 
doctrine which he firmly believed to be com- 
municated from heaven; and that, as his hand 
had erred, by betraying his heart, it should first 
be punished, by a severe but just doom, and 
should first pay the forfeit of its offences. He 
was thence led to the stake, amidst the insults 
of the catholics; and bore their scorn, as well 
as the torture of his punishment, with singular 
fortitude. He stretched out his hand; and, 
without betraying, either by his countenance or 
motions,' the least sign of weakness, or even of 
feeling, he held it in the Hames till it was en- 
tirely consumed, several times exclaiming, " this 
hand has ojBFended." Satisfied with that atone- 
ment, he then discovered a serenity in his coun- 
tenance; and when the fire attacked his body, 
lie seemed to be quite insensible of his outward 
sufferings, and, by the force of hope and resolu-, 
lion, to nave collected his mind altogether within 
itself, and to repel the fury of the names. It is 
even pretended, that after his body was consum- 
ed, his heart was found entire and untouched 
amidst the ashes; an event which, as it was the 
emblem of his constancy, was fondly believed 
by the zealous protestants. Cranmer was 
adorned with candour, sincerity, and benefi- 
cence, and all those virtues which were fitted to 
render him useful and amiiible in society. His 
moral qualities procured him universal re^^^ctv 
a-tid bis Jearnins; and capacUy reftecX^^ 'at\N\'5»\x^ 
on the age in which he lived. 
I'oJc, who wsLs now installed \tx t\ve ^^^ ^^^"^ 



terburyj neither countenanced tliese fanonstnei^ 
surcsj nor approveii the mtcntfrjii of the queen 
to engage England in the war which was kin- 
dled between Fruace and Spain. But Fhiltpi to 
jnforce his demand, came to London, and de- 
clared to Mary, if he was not gratified in this 
request, he would never more set foot in Ting^ 
. ~ land. Yet it was not without eni ploying 
Y^j.^' both menaces aad artifices that Mary pn- 
*^^'* vHtkdr and that the council consented to 
a declaration of war. 

The rcvefiiie of England at that time little 
exceeded three hundrrd thousand pounds, antl 
to support the war, the queen had recourse to 
the mnu arhUtary methods. She obliged the 
chy of London to supply her with sixty Uiousand 
pounds on her husbandVentry; she levied before 
ihe legal time the second year's subsidy voted 
by parliament; she isi^ucd anew many privy 
seaU, by which she procured Inaiu from her 

, people; and having equipped a fleer, which she 
could Tjot victual by reason of the dearncss of 
provififons, she sei/eJ all the corn she could find 
in Suffolk and Norfolk* witJinut making any 
compensation to the owners. By all these infa- 
mous expedients, assisted by the power of pres- 
sing, she levied an army of ten thousand men, 
which she sent over to the Loa^ Qountries, under 
the command of the earl of Pembroke. Mean* 
while, in order to prevent any disturbance at 
home, many of the most considerable gentry 
were thrown into the Tower; and lest they 
should be known, they either were carried thi- 
tAer in the night'timef or were "hoodwmVe^ -axi^ 

Jnuffledby the guards who conducted \)\cxa« 
After this junction Of tlie EivgVisYv, xV^Yvti^ 
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of Spain's army amounted to above sixty thou- 
sand men; and the duke of Savoy, who com- 
manded it, suddenly invested St. Quintin. The 
constable Montmorency, who had advanced im- 
prudently to its relief, was totally defeated and 
made prisoner by the besiegers. The whole king- 
dom of France was thrown into consternation; 
but the cautious delays of Philip allowed the 
French to recover their spirits; and he reaped 
[ few fruits, from this decisive victory. 

The English had soon sufficient reason * r\ 
to repent of having entered into the war. , -Vg * 
The town of Calais, the only possession 
they retained in France, being unexpectedly 
invested .and attacked by the duke of Guise, 
after a siege of eight days, was obliged to capi- 
tulate; though it nad held out against Edward 
III. for eleven months, at the head of a nume- 
rous army, which had that very year been victo- 
rious in the battle of Cressy. 

But it was not only the loss of Calais that em- 
barrassed the English. The Scots, excited by 
the French, began to infest the borders. The 
enterprises of the Scots proceeded little farther; 
yet in order to connect Scotland more closely 
with France, and to increase the influence of the 
latter kingdom, it was thought proper by Hen- 
ry to celebrate the marriage between the young 
queen and the dauphin; and a deputation was 
sent by the Scottish parliament to assist at the 
ceremony, and to settle the terms of the con- 
tract. 

This close alliance between France and Scot- 
land threatened very nearly the xeipo^e ?ct^^ s^- 
cuntjr of England; and it was forese^xv, \!cvax 
fAou^A the factions and disorders wVv\Av xtCx^ 
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naturally be expected in the Scottish govern- 
menty during the absence of the sovereign, 
would make Its power less formidable, that king- 
dom would at least afford to the French a means 
of invading England. The queen, therefore, 
/ound it necessary to summon a parliament, and 
to demand *f them some supplies to recruit her 
^3^hausted exchequer. Sensible of the emer- 

Sency, the commons, without making any re- 
ections on the past exactions and extortions,' 
voted, besides a fifteenth, a subsidy of four shil- 
lings in the pound on land, and two shillings and 
eight pence on goods. The parliament also 
passed an act confirming all the sales and grants 
of crown lands, which either were already made* 
by the queen, or should be made during the 
seven ensuing years. 

During this whole reign^ the nafiqn were un- 
der great apprehensions with regard not only to 
. the succession, but the life of the lady Elizabeth. 
It required all the prudence of that princess to 
,elude the effects of the violent jealousy, which 
the queen entertained against her/ When ques- 
tioned respecting the real presence, the net for 
catching the protestants, sne replied: 

Christ was the word that spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it, 
And what the word did make it, 
Thdt I believe and take it. 

The money granted by parliament enabled 
the queen to fit out a fleet of a hundred and 
forty sail, for the assistance of Spain ; and the 
principal armies approaching each other oi the 
frontiers of Picardy, each headed by their re- 
spective king, a general expectation was excited 
of some important event. But neither Philip 

nor 
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nor Henry were willing to stake their pretensi- 
ons on the success of a battle. Nogotiations 
for peace were therefore entered into, and the 
/ armies retired into winter quarters, till the prin- 
ces could come to 5ome agreement. Among 
other conditions, Henry demanded the restitu- 
tion of Navarre to its lawful owner; and Philip, 
that, of Calais and its territory to England ; but 
in the midst of these negotiations, news arrived 
of Mary's death. The loss of Calais, and the 
absence of her husband, had pressed on * ^ 
her declining health, and had brought i;-Vo' 
on a lingering fever of which she died, 
after a short and inglorious reign of five years 
and a few months. 

Few qualities, either estimable or amiable, 
attach to the character of Mary ; and her per- 
son was as little engaging as her behaviour and 
address. Obstinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, 
malignity, and revenge, the fruits of a bad tem- 
per, and a narrow understanding, are with jus- 
tice ascribed to her ; and this ocUous catalogue 
of vices is only broken by the single virtue of 
sincerity. * 

Under her reign, the naval power of Eng- 
land, which is now its glory and its defence, 
was so inconsiderable, that fourteen thousand 
pounds being ordered to be applied, to tb? repair- 
ing and victualling of the £eet, it was computed 
that ten thousand pounds a year, afterwards, 
would answer all necessary charges. 

A notion of the little progress made in.refine- 
'taent about this time, may be formed from the 
subsequent circumstances. Erasxavx^, ^'^^^f^v^^ 
the slovenly habits of the peo^\^ f>^ "S^Tii^^SiS^i 
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says, ** the floors are commoiily of clavj strew 
vith ni'ihcfi, under which lie^ unmolested 
ancient collect ion of beer, ^rens^?, fmgmen 
bones, spittle, ejccremeni? of dogs and cats, ai 
eveiy tiling that is nast j^," And according 
Hoi ling shed there was scare! j a chimney to t 
houses, even in the most consiJerable tr/Wi 
The fire w:is kindled hy the wall, and the smo 
sought its way out of the roof, or door, or Wi 
dowsp The houses were nothing but watli' 
plaistcred over with clay j the people sl^pt 
straw pallets, and had a good round log unc 
therr head for a pillow, while the furniture^ 
Uteti5ih were generally of wood.^ 
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THE prudence which Elizabeth had d 
played during the reign of her sangutnt 
and bigot ted sister, rendered her accession i 
* ,, subject of giiueral joy and congra 
, * -^' lation J and tlie miignanimity she nhev, 
' in burying past ofrences in oblivioaci 
firmed the favourable opinion which her m 
jccts had entertained of her. When the bisho 
how^ever, ci^me to make obeisance to hcrt * 
turned away from Bonner as from a man p 
luted with blood i and this sufficiently declai 
lAe religious principles wUvcli she tiieaot 
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lotifying her accession to Philip, she ex- ! 
J herself gratefully for the protection he 
ffbrded her; and that monarch, availing 
f of the incident, returned her proposals 
Tiage, which she prudently waved, without 
itely refusing him. 

education and conviction she was a pro- 
:, and it was ber first object to restore that 
n; but,by the advice of sir William Cecil, 
'oceeded with cautious steps. She re- 
those who had fled, she set at liberty those 
ad been confined on account of religion, 
dered the service to be read in English, 
r affability and address, she accomplished 
chjinges without any commotion ; and 

she proceeded farther, she called a parlia- 
x> sanction arid confirm her designs. 

election of members was entirely in fa- 
f the protestant interest, and both houses 

the best disposition to gratify the queen. 

unanimous vote, th^y declared, ** that 

eth was and ought to be, as well by the 

of God as the conunon and statute laws 

realm, the lawful, undoubted, and true 

the crown, lawfully descended from the 
royal, according to the order of succes- 
ttled in tlie 35th c^ Hfnry VIII." This 
recognition, as it embraced every object, 
I end to every dispute, and the queeji 
:o have had no wish to move tlie subject 
validity of her mother's marriage. 

first bill brought into parliament was for 
ssing the newly erected monasteries, and 
itonng the tenths and first h>3iX'& xo 'Ow^ 

and this point gained, a "W5\ '^^lS Tve«.V 
br annexing the suprcTU^iCY to Ocvft cTwrcw^ 
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unricr several pains and penalties to necuimti 
and g'ainsayers. 

After this, a folemn and public dbpotatioAy 
waf held between the championi of t&fc Mvhy 
the reformed religions, in which/ it ita;^'MAf 
be supposedf the adherent! of the kttier'iMert. 
triumpnant. £niboldened hj tfatt rictoiy^ the 
protestantf ventured on bringinf^ a biU iatoywH 
tiament for abolishin? maity md for re-eitab- 
lishing the liturgj* ^ king Edwwd/ TtxQ»p in ' 
one session, without Ttoleilce or txtuoh^ the 
whole system of religion was changed, and placed 
on a permanent foundation. 

The commons also voted the oue^ a Kberyl ' 
tubsidv ; but when, in a respectful address; ^bttj 
invitea her to fix on a husband, die decUned m 
propcitl, alleging that England wit her km* 
hand, and its natives her children \ adding, 
that she had no anjhition to have any other 
monumental inscription, than, ** Here lies Rliza- 
bcth, ,who lived and died a maiden queen/' 

After the prorogation of parliament, the oath 
of supremacy was tendered to the clergy, when 
all the bishops, except LandafF, refused com- 
pliance; but of the inferior clergy only eighty 
rectors and vicars, fifty prebendaries, fifteen 
heads of colleges, twelve archdeacons, and as 
many deans, sacrificed their livings to their re- 
ligious principles. 

Meanwliile, negotiations for peace were car- 
ried on between the ministers ot France, Spam, 
and England. As long as Philip entertained 
hopes or espousing the queen, he employed his 
ittmnst efforts to procure her the Te%t\t.utiou of 
Calais; hut as she was rather mcY\ueA tx^ ccvtcyft 
/o an accommodation with TTatvcc^ -wVivc^i W 
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I eluded Scotland* Calais vas abandoned on cer- 
^ tain future condxcionsi and these probably were 
^^«ever expected to be complied with. 

^kfinty though peace was conclmded betweea 
rrance apd England, there itoon appeared 
serious grounds rbr misunderstanding. The 
king of France ordered his son and daughter^^in-^ 
. law, the young queen of Scots, to quarter the 
arms of England ; and, as she was the next heir 
to that throne, acknowledged by the see of 
Jtome, this gave Elizabeth just reason to suppose 
that it was intended to dispute her legitimacy 
and her title, whenever a favourable oppor^^ 
.Cianity occurred. Soon after, Francis II. suc- 
ceeded tp the crown of France, and still con- 
tinuing to assume without reserve the title of 
king of Enj^land, Elizabeth began t6 consider 
him and his queen Mary of Scotland as her 
mortal enemies, and the jealousy thus excited 
did not die but with the lite of Mary. 

Elizabeth, however, finding the affairs of 
Scotland in great confusion, was determined to . 
take present revenge, and to provide against 
future danger. Though popery was still the 
religion of the state in that country, the prin- 
cip&s of the reformation had made considerable 
progress, and the atm of power had been stretch- 
ed to suppress them, which, in fact, had only 
given them new strength. 

About this critical period, when the queen 
regent had been proceeding with rigour against 
the protestants, John Knox arrived from Ge- 
neva ; where in his commerce with Calvin, he 
had imbibed the highest fanaticism of his sect, 
augmented by the native ferocity of his own 
character.^ This man, who soon became the 
L 2 apostle 



apostle of Scotland, havmg united the former 
friend* of reformiitifin, and mddc many new 
coiwerts by his inflamnaatory harangues, in- 
cited them to violence a;[jainst the adherents of 
the church of Rome. The fury of a religious 
mob soon spread d£solation through that Tcing'ii 
dom, and the fairest monuments of religiouii 
zeal fell beneath the despoiling hand of fao^titj 
ci^ni. « 

For a time the queen regent was obliged ta\ 
retire from the itorm^jand, at last, was glad ttfl 
come to terms with the reformers, who had as# 
sumcd the title of the congregation j but as furceii 
not inclination, had dictated her compliance, sh^i 
only waited till she received reinfoxcementi' 
from France, to violate her engagement'?, fj 

Conscious that their safety d^ended on tbcj 
decision of their measures, the congrega.tioi»! 
passed an act depriving die queen dowager of 
the regency; and, to enable them to make bSqc* 
tual resistance, they dispatched two of their 
leaders to solicit the assistance of Elizabeth. 

The opportunity was too favourable to l?e ne^ 
glected by tliat politic princess. She dispatched 
a small fleet, and sent an army of eight thou* 
sand men to support the congregation. The 
court of France, alarmed at her interposition, 
now offered the immediate restitution or Calais^ 
on condition of her withdrawing her forces and 
countenance from the insurgents; but she de- 
clared that she would never put an inconsiderable 
fishing town in competition with the safety of 
her dominions. Accordingly she concluded 2, 
treaty of mutual defence with the congregation, 
3nd receiving six hostages {rom x^e ^^ox.'^ to 
^^e performance of articles, \mme^\^X5^'^ %,v 
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orders to Iter troops to commence their ope- 
rations. 

The appearance of the English soon * ta 
turned the tide of the war ; and a treaty , -' * 
was speedily concluded, in which it was 
stipulated that the French should evacuate 
Scotland, and an amnesty should be granted for 
all past ofienc^"^ Soon after the parliament 
abolished the papal jurisdiction in Scotland, and 
established the presbyterian form of discipline, 
regardless of the refu^ii of Mary to sanction 
their acts. 

Francis IV. of France died not long after, and 
Mary, finding her residence in that country no 
longer agreeable, applied to Elizabeth for a safe 
conduct, in case she should be obliged to pass 
through England, in her way to her native 
country. Answer was made, that she must ex- 
pect no favour, unless she ratified the treaty that 
Elizabeth had concluded with her subjecis; on 
which Mary, with indignation, replied, " Tell 
Elizabeth, I can return to Scotland without her 
leave." Accordingly, though she knew an P^ng- 
lish fleet was waitmg to intercept her, she em- 
barked at Calais, and landed safely at Lcith. 
Though a widow, she was then only nineteen 
years of age, and by her beauty and the ele- 

Eance of her manners, was well qualified to win 
ic aflPections of her people; but, unfortunately, 
she was a zealous papist, and, on this account, 
John Knox, whose power was now paramount 
to royalty itself, took a brutal pleasure in treat- 
ingher with insult and contumely* 

^he queen of Scots, destitute o£ xJ^-fe m^^^s ^ 

resistance, and pressed by a \\it\>\x\«tv\. wci«^v 

nd a big^tted people, wa* c\ad x» ^^^^ 

L 3 ^'^ 
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terms with Elizabeth; and, for- itime, all the 
exterior apptnrsinces of ,i cordial rec one ill action 
and friendship subsisted betiveen them- 

Elizabeth I finding that ihe had uoilrmg further 
to dread from the oiachinations of the *ScotSf 
employed herself in reguliiring the ailairs o£ her 
own kingdom. She fiirntshetf the arsenals with 
^rmsj fortilied tlie fTontter-s promoted trade aiid 
iiavigationj andj by building vessels of force her- 
seff, fiugge&tcd the same idea to the merchanis, 
Jn a word, by uniting »*c on o my witli vigour ia 
aU her undertakin;:^3^ she was able to give a new 
tharacter nnd direction to the nation, and justly 
acquired for herself the titles of the restorer of 
navai glory » and the queen of the northern 
ieas, 

Though the queen Sd not choose that her 
subjects should dictate to hf?r in regard to mar- 
riage, and in consequence had made some deck- 
rations in favour of celibacy, she, nevertheless, 
listened to proposals from the archduke Charles, 
from Eric king of Sweden, and Adolphus duke 
of Holstein. Even some of her own subjects 
flattered themselves with the hopes of obtaining 
the hand of their sovereign; but the agreeable 
exterior of lord Robert Dudley, of the Northum- 
berland family, seemed to engage her more than 
all the splendid offers of princes and monarchs. 
iShe took care, however, to mix policy with coi^ 
quctry ; and while she claimed the privilege of 
pleasing her own fancy, she avoided giving 
offence lo any candidate for her favour. She 
appeared to be pleased with courtship, but kept 
^looffrom matrimony. 
Jcdlous of every person who was \\Vs\'^ \.Ci Va? 
^^nute pretensions to the cro\vxv,eveti^s\v«i.^ «s^' 
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cessor, she had procured from Mary a renunci- 
ation of all present claims ; and when lady 
Catherine Grey, younger sister to lady Jane^ 
had been espoused to the earl of Hertford, and 
proved pregnant, she ordered them both to be 
committed to the tower. Not being able to 
prove their nuptials within the time limited, the 
issue was declared illegitimate, and the unhappy 
earl was confined till the death of his wife, which 
setting Elizabeth free from the apprehension of 
heirs and claimants from that quarter, he obtain^ 
ed his liberty. 

At this time the two great i^ival ^ ta 
powers of Europe were Spain and Eng- j Jg^ ' 
land. Philip, by his bigotry, was con- 
4sidered as the head of the catholic interfest; while 
Elizabeth, by an opposite line of conduct , had 
made herself regarded as the bulwark of the 
protestants. France, rent with civil and religious 
broils, was the object of vigilance both to Philip 
and Elizabeth : the former supported the estab- 
lished government, the latter lent her aid to the 
•Hugonots, or protestant party, which had been 
obliged to have recourse to arms, under the 
prince of Conde. 

Three thousand English, by compact, took 
possession of Havre and Dieppe; but the latter 
place was so little capable of defence, that it was 
immediately abandoned. At Rouen, another 
body of English troops behaved with great gal- 
lantry ; but the catholics soon after carrying the 
place by assault, put the Hugonot garrison to the 
sword. 

. It was expected that the Yiexich ca^ivcXv^':'. 
ivouJd immediately, have forxu^A liv^ svt^^ '^^^ 
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I"Livrc, hilt the intcMiue divisions oftbf kingdn 
ducrtcd tlu'ir attention tf> anotlier objrcL 1 
thi inHui:rti:e of ElizaLcdi, the Haguaots h: 
levied a c*^nsiJt.rable body of protestsinu in Gi 
many, and, with this reinforcementi they^ we 
able 10 t alee the field, A famous baUle to* 
place at Drcuxi and Conde atid Monimon 
c>% the eommkiiders of the oppostt« armi( 
by 1 iinguUr fat^lay, fttll mto tiia han 
oi' their enemies. The appearances of ticiq 
re ma hied with Guise, whose faction had $mz 
tlie ptMson of theyoyng king, Charles the nint 
hut the ;tdrfiirul CoUgm, tlie able aj^sociate 
Condc, soon turned the fortune of the day. 
* Ij The expenees incurred by supportii 
, * ' the Hugonot^ had emptied the queei 
exchequer, and obliged her to call 
parlianit^nt. On opening the session, as the 1 
of KlizabcUi had lately been endaii^^ered by t 
RnmH*pnxt the common iJ respectfully renew 
their ^olicirations that she would choose a hi 
banJ, whom they promised faithfully to icn/ 
or, if she entertained any reluctance to the na 
rttJ state, they desired that the lawful succ 
sfir might be appointed by an act of the leg 
ktuie- 

The queen, sensible that every heir was 
some degree a riral, and balancing between I 
queen of Scots and the house of Suffolk, gs 
an evasive answer to the house of conamons, < 
during thit *ihe had fixed no absolute retoluU 
against marriage, and felt the difiiculties atiei 
in^ the question of the succeijsion to be so gre 
i/j^Cf tor the sake of her yeop\t» i»W v*^%\Ad W ki 
rented to j^mnin some iiaW ume X^it^^^x vtv 
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vale of misery, in hopes of being able to settle 
that momentous aflfair with $atis}action and se- 
curity. 

During this interval, the duke of Guise had 
been assassinated before Orleans, and Conde and 
Montmorency had come to terms of accommo- 
dation, on condition that a toleration should be 
granted to the French protestants, and that both 
parties should unite their efforts to expel tlie 
English* 

In consequence of this change of views and 
measures, Havre, which had remained for some 
time in possession of the English, was obliged 
to surrender to the arms of France ; and Eliza- 
beth, whose usual vigour and foresight does not 
'• appear in this transaction, was now glad to com- 
pound matters, by agreeing that the hostages, 
which had been previously given on account of 
Calais, should, be restored on the payment of 
two hundred and twenty thousand crowns, and 
that both sides should retain all their claims and 
pretensions. 

The peace still continuing with Scotland, 
Elizabeth affected to be much interested in the 
happiness of Mary, and advised her to marry some 
English nobleman, which would put an end to 
all jealousies and misunderstandings between, 
them. At last, Robert Dudley, now creaivd 
earl of Leicester, was named as the person on 
whom it was wished the choice of the queen of 
Scots should fall. 

Leicester, the great and powerful favourite of 
Elizabeth, possessed so many qualities that win 
with w'omen, that he was even ab\e \.o\>\vcA\N\^ 
sagacious Elizabeth In regard to \v\^ TcvaxYfc^ 
defects of charsicter. H^ was pxoud, Vw^<^\«^' 
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and ambitious, without honour or principle^ and 
h;ivLfi^ iLspircd to the htid oi his sovereign, lie 
did nut rdi&h tlie pruposul of espousing M^trf. 
Indeeil, it h probMct that the whtilc \y*i% jl 
coun intrigue, men^ly t^ gain time and to ke^'p 
Miiry m luspensej for wlu*n the queen of Scut^, 
in the hopes of twi ng declared successor to the 
crown t hud \hcwn sumc inclt nation to thif match, 
Eli/ab^th receded from her offer s^ and with- 
drew the biiit which had been thrown out to ber 

Tired with the turbulence of hersuhjects and 
of lolicitations jithomc and abroad, Mary at laa 
ttjsirried lord Damley^ son to the earl of Lenoxt 
her cousin gcrm;in, who, being likewise sprung 
from Henry VI J L was next heir to the crowa 
of KngUnd after hii spouse, and thui seemed to 
strengthen and unite both claims* 

ThoQ|^h Hi/,abetli would probably have wish- 
ed her nval to vemairi Mngk*, it seems in reality 
she was tint much displeased with this match, 
yet she menaced, protested, and complained, as 
if she had received the most serious injury ; and 
made this an excuse for refusing to aclcnowledge 
Mary's title to the succession of England, and 
for encouraging the discontents of the Scottish 
nobility and Clergy, to whom slie promised as- 
sib '.mce in their rebellious schemes. 

Mary, however, was no sooner informed of 
the plots that were forming by the duke of 
Chitelrault, the earls of Murray, Argyle, 
Roches, Glcncairn, and some others, than she 
assembled her forces, and obliged those noblemen 
to take sheher in England. 
Elizabeth, finding theeveTvXd\s?vyv^\Tv\.y«^x. 
pectations, disowned aU cotvuccuotv* VvOtv x^X'fe 
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malcontents, and even drove them from her 
presence. They now had recourse to the cle- 
mency of their own sovereign ; but the natural 
facility of her own disposition was, on this oc- 
casion, counteracted by the influence of the car- 
dinal of Lorraine, who advised her by no means 
to pardon the protestant leaders. 
. This bigot, who was uncle to Mary, had been 
the chief instrument in forming an association 
between Philip and Catherine ot Medicls, for the 
extermination of the protestants, and he took 
care that the conduct of his niece should be in 
unison witli that of the other catholic powers. 
The fugitive nobles were attainted, and they 
were only saved from the rigour of the law by 
tlie ruin of Mary. 

. In her matrimonial union with Damley, the 
queen of Scots had been solely allured by his 
youth and beauty ; and, after a short cohabi- 
tation, finding him violent and ungrateful, ad- 
dicted to low pleasures,, and incapable of the 
tenderness of domestic endearments, her affec- 
tions were gradually weaned from him. On 
tlie other handy though he studiously neglected 
her, he was jealous of her indifference, and re- 
sented every refusal to comply with his most un- 
reasonable expectations, and marked for ven- 
geance every person who seemed to possess* a 
more than ordinary share of Mary's confidence 
and esteem. 

There happened to be in xhe court one David 

Rizzio, a Piedmontese musician, of low birth, 

•who, by his professional talents and the arts of 

siddress, hud insinuated himseVt \iv^A^ vwlcv 

Mary's favour. He became hex secx^x^oc^ ^^^ 

French dispatches; and "was t^e ox^^ -kNC-wx 
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by which honour or emolument could be ob- 
• tained ; at the same time that he became more 
and more obnoxious to the whole kingdom, par- 
ticularly to the nobles. 

Damley, being on bad terms with his queen, 
began to harbour suspicions of a criminal inter- 
course between her and her favourite; and his 
jealousy being fomented by the enemies of 
Rizzio, he determined on his assassination. 
Mary, in the sixth month of her pregnancy, 
was supping in private, with the countess of 
Argyle, Rizzio, and some other domestics ; when 
the king entering the room by a private pas- 
sage, stood behind Mary's chair. George 
Douglas, lord Ruthven, and other conspirators, 
rushing in after him, as had been concerted, fell 
upon Rizzio, who ran to his mistress for protec- 
tion, and in spite of her cries, her menaces, and 
entreaties, stabbed him in her presence, and then 
dragging him into the anticb amber, dispatched 
him with fjfty-six wounds. 

The unhappy queen, informed of her favou- 
rite's fate, dried up her tears, and said she would 
weep no more, but think of revenge. At the in- 
tercession of Bothwell, a new favourite, she was 
reconciled to some of the conspirators ; but she 
remained implacable against her^ husband, and 
did every thing in her power to render him con- 
temptible, lie was permitted, however, to have 
apartments in the castle of Edinburgh, where 
Mary was delivered ^f a son, intelligence of 
which was immediately forwrarded to (England. 
Melvil, the ambassador on this occasion, tells us, 
that Elizabeth had given a ball to her court at 
Greenwich the evening of his arrival in London, 
^nd was displaying all her usual spirit and 

gaiety 5 
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gaiety ; but when she heard cf the prince of Scot- 
land's birth, all her joy was damped, and she 
became melancholy at the reflection, that her 
rival had a son while she remained a barren 
Stock. \ 

The birth of a son gav6 additional zeal to 
Mary's partisans in England, and her prospects 
were growing every hour more bright, when 
they were suddenly blasted by her egregious 
indiscretion at least, and, as many are still in- 
clined to suppose, by her atrocious guilt. 

The earl of Bothwcll was a man of power and 
consequence in Scotland, but of profligate man- 
ners. After the death of Rizzio, he had obtain^- 
ed an entire ascendancy over Mary, and reports 
were spread of too great an intimacy between 
them, though Both well was a married man. 
Certain it is, the queen evinced the greatest 
aversion to her husband, and so sensible was the 
iing of this, that he had it in contemplation to 
retire^ into France or Spain. 

While affairs were in this unpleasant situation, 
Darnley was taken ill, and the queen, affecting 
to be concerned about his fate, visited him, and 
a cordial reconciliation appeared to have been 
brought about between them. The king, natu- 
rally uxorious, and perhaps disposed to reform, 
gave himself up entirely to her. Being, however, 
m an infirm state of health, Mary assigned him 
a lodging in a solitary house, called the Kirk of 
Field, under a pretence that he would be thei e se- 
cure from the noise and bustle of.the court. In 
this situation, the queen visited him withass\d\i- 
bus/care, and even hysomeri\^l%m^\v7J^'ix\x^^^^ 
under his. On the night x>i the 9xh oi"^ ^^trcwact^^ 
however, she told him she wo\i\d s\ee^ ^o. <S 



palace, because the marn^ige of one 6f her div. 
TTJLSflcs w.is to he ctiebrateJ in Jicr presence* I 
0(: tim no p^rtitruLir notice whs iiiken; but about 
twii o'cUick, the whole city of Edinburgh Wii* 
ulirmt J by 4 ^mldcn nohQ ; antij on inc|uirmr 
into th* causa» it was fotiTnl that the houw in 
whicb ihe king lay h;td been blown up with 
euuj>owdfr, sind that his dead body w^as carried 
. hy the violence of the etpbsion into a neighbour* 

llie general suspicion of this horrible crinio 

fell principjilly iiprm Bothwdl : and the father 
of l)rir»i<*y, without hesitation, implored sperdy 
juvtkx aj<j*inst hiiti and the other ass;i$sins. Tlie 
queei^fOui of decency^ whs obliged to hx a day 
un which the charges against Both well were to 
be brought forward ; but s3ie did not withdrawn 
Ikt confidence in the le;uE ; find it being found 
impoifiibltr to produce any clear evidence of his 

fuilt, he wai acquitted of the murder of the 
in^. The opinion, however, of his crime, was 
not removed by this decision, and he gave more 
colourable grounds to the black imputation,' 
by soon after seizing the queen^ and ostensibly 
carrying her off against her will, in order to 
force licr to yield to his purpose. Her subjects 
would have rerenged this toul dishonour, hat 
she professed herself satisfied with Both well's 
conduct* and gave hini a plenary pardon for 
the violence committed on her person, and all 
other crimes whatever. 

A very short ttrtte after this scandalous tnR»*i 

action, Bothwell was divorced from his wife^ 

and Mary, with indecent pTec\^\tax\OTi, \-aM»l 

Aim to her bed and to Iver t\\Totve. 1£X\x2^a«Qbk. 

reaionstr^ted airainst tWs maxna^ ewVii 9^ 
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parent friendship ; the court of France did the 
same ; but M:iry sacrificed all to her pas:,ion tor 
this worthless wretch, and scorned the united 
censures of Europe. 

The spirit of a generous nation was at last 
roused 5 and Bothwell was obliged to fly. The 
<tueen was openly reproached for her crimes, 
and a painted banner was held before her eyes, 
whichever, way she turned, on which were 
painted the murder of her husband and the dis- 
tresses of her infant son. Her paramour, mean- 
while, found means to reach the Orkneys, from 
whence he escaped to Denmark, where he Was 
thrown into prison, and, losing his reason, died 
ten years after, in extreme misery. 

Mary herself was sent under a strong guard 
t» Lochleven, and her fallen condition having 
inspired Elizabeth with compiission, the latter 
sent an ambassador, to declare that she would 
espouse her interest and see justice done her. 
Elizabeth further entreated her to prosecute 
the murderers of her husband, and to send her 
infant son to be educated' in France, where he 
would be safe from the convulsions of faction. 

The malcontents denied Throgmorton, the 
English ambassador, access to their queen ; and 
various schemes were discussed for their iutiire 
disposal of her. Meanwhile, the carl of Murray 
was appointed regent, and the captive queen 
signed a deed, by which she resigned her crown 
in favour of her son. Soon after this renuncia- 
tion, which was no doubt forced, Mary found 
means to escape from LochWvetv; 2lvA,\>^v^'^ 
joined hj sryme of the nobiVuy, 'w'ho T«vcv3i\t\s:^ 
/kith/uJ to her, in a few days beV\e\d \^t^AS. i: 
the head o/an army of six tUouaaud m^xv. 

M 2 ^ 
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Jigamst some of the sacerdotal vestments, as 
approaching too near to those of the church of' 
Rome. Ehzabeth, however, far from wishing^ 
to despoil religion of its becoming ornaments^ 
took care to have a law for uniformity enacted 
and enforced ; and she was the rather induced 
to adopt this measure, because she found the 
sectarian spirit in religion was united with the 
. same freedom of discussion in what related to 
government, and the same degree of innovation* 
in temporal as in spiritual affairs. 

But the puritans were yet too insignificant to 
Occasion Elizabeth much trouble. It was. from 
a different cause that danger menaced her. 
The duke of Norfolk, the most powerful subject 
in the kingdom, having become a widower, his 
marriage with the queen of Scots had suggest- 
ed itself to several of their mutual friends, pro- 
bably before either of the principals had thought 
<?f such an everft.as desirable. 

The duke at last, being drawn into this scheme, 
foresaw the difficulty that would attend his ob- 
taining the consent of Elizabeth; and therefore 
took care to form a party among the nobility to 
favour his views and enforce his application. 
The kings of France and Spain too had been 
consulted^ and gave their approbation of the 
measure; and though Elizabeth's consent was 
always held out as a previous condition of finish- 
ing this alliance, it was apparently the duke's ob- 
ject to overawe her by the strength of his party. 

Elizabeth was not unacquainted with all the 
ramifications of this plan, and even gave Norfolk 
some hints to be cautious; but the duke either 
thinking he was safe, or wanting prudence or 
trourage to open his intentions to his sovereign, 

suffered 
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gufFercd his enemies to explain them in a way 
most unfavourable to himself. When every 
thing that had been concerted by the conspira- 
tors was ripe for execution, the duke and many 
of his friends were arrested, and the queen of 
Scots herself was removed to Coventry, and all 
access to her, for a time, Xvas more strictly pro- 
hibited. 

Some of the conspirators, among whom were 
the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, 
dreading the consequences of their defection 
from duty, increased their guilt by flying to 
arms. About six tliousand horse and foot took 
• the field, and they expected to be joined by many 
more; but. the duke of Norfolk, not only did 
•not favour the enterprise, but made use of all 
his interest to suppress the rebellion ; which be. 
ing speedily effected, the queen was so well 
pleased with his behaviour, that she set him at 
liberty, and only exacted a promise from him 
' to dropallfurthercorrespondence with the queen 
of Scots. 

Soon after, Murray, who had exercised * y. 
the oiFice of regent in Scotland, being .J^, ' 
assassinated, the carl of Lenox, the young 
king's grandfather, was elected to that high 
trystr About this time, an incident happened 
which served to widen the breach between Mary 
and Flizabeth. Pius V. who then filled the 
papal throne, having in vain . endeavoured to 
conciliate the good will of Elizabeth, issued, as 
it is supposed, in concert with Mary, a bull of 
excommunication n^ainfM herj wVAcYv o\\^' ^^'^ 
Fehon afnxwg opemj to the t!;«vXcs oi \!tv^\i\^'^^ 
ofL.oTjdon, he received the revj^xd o^ V\^ \.eT^^^ 
fity, the crc^vn of martyr dom, ^'V^c\v V^ ^ 
f^r:rccf to Ir, vo f:^,,! ambi r\ous to ^:^^x, ^ 
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After au interval of five yean, a new parllM 
mciu vv^is c^Ui^tl, And idrsJiidy tlic principies < 
liberty^ begiiH to hiive taken root^ if we mzf \ 
ju Jge irani the free J^^m of iomc of the debate* J 
v^liich took place in the houie of commonSi The J 
puritans *Am z^MAicd several i^ueitions respects 
ing religion i but thu queen, ha vijiej imprudentif 
noticed the speeches of one Stnckl^itid, had very 
nearly excited a fcrnieiic iti that assemblj. The 
art of nt litij^f t>7 means of a parliamentt was 
then, unknown ; and for a long period the chief 
buiineits for which it was assembledi w«i£ to dU 
v\dc the odium of court measures, or to grant 
subsidjeu, T^hfch it would have been unpopulas', 
as well a^ unconstitutional, to extort by vinne 
ijj the prerogative, tliough even tliat was fre- 
qticnd}r done. 

On the wiiole, Elbabeth found this parlia- 
ment sufficiently obsequious; and several acti 
were passed to confirm her authority, and to 
ptiuish those who should in any respect violate 
xbeir duty to Uieir sovereign* It was made high 
tTtMson to publish bulls, absolutions, or rescripts 
from the see of Rome ; and the penalty of a 
pnrmunire was imposed on tho'*e who imported 
any agrtui Jth cruci£ic, or other implement of 
supei&niion consecrated by the pope* 

A subsidy was likewiht- granted, which Eli- 
Kabcth in general took c-ire to husband well. 
Indeed, she was averse to ask money, because it 
implied, acct^rding to her ideas, a degradation 
of pov/cr to become a solicitor; but when her 
co&ers were low, she iiad no objection to recur 
lo the rulnoua expedknu oi ^tAvaw.tj;,\s'N nvt^xvi^ 
^^her ptvroguiye^ y^.vtnXA%xA caduvi^CiWv ^^-*^^ 
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The bigotry of Fhilip, and the inhuman seve- 
rity of his representative, the duke of Alva, had 
driven many of tlie Flemings from their coun- 
try. Elizabeth gave them shelter in her domi- 
nions, and reaped the advantage of their intro- 
ducing into England some useful manufactures, 
hitherto unknown. The duke of Alva saw her 
generous protection of heretics with indignation, 
and formed a scheme with the Spanish ambassa- 
dor and one Rodolphi, a Florentine merchant, 
for uniting the catholics and Mary queen of 
Scots in a confederacy against Elizabeth. The 
duke of Norfolk, in violation of his promise, 
renewed his correspondence with the captive 
queen ; and, as he despaired of ever regaining tlie 
confidence of Elizabeth, for^what he had already 
done, he determined to push matters lo the most 
criminal extremes. 

This new conspiracy had long escaped the 
" vigilance of Cecil, now lord Burleigh ; but Nor- 
i'iflk being betrayed by one of his servants, the 
whole was developed, and unquestionable evi- 
dence of that nobleman's guilt was produced. A 
jury of twenty-five peers passed sentence * t^ 
upon him ; but it v/as four m.onths before ., /^^^ * 
Elizabeth could be prevailed on to sign ' *^ 
•the warrant for his execution. 

Elizabeth had charged the queen of Scots as 
the occasion of the disturbances wiiich had just 
been suppressed, and her justification seemed so 
feeble, that the parliament wished her to be 
brought to trial; but the que6n forbade them to 
proceed any farther in Uie. affair, ;\wd oys.^ ve^- 
creased the rigour and strictness o£ \\<iT cq^x^^^* 
inent^ 

About this time, the horiible xnas^^ex^ o^ ^ 
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protectants m France* UKik plnce^ on the eve of 
St Burtliolomew ; anJ, in urtU'r to cover this 
barbarous policy^ CharlL^s IX, commlsfioned 
hh ambasiador in England, to accuse the Hugcv 
noiii of a conspiracy agairist his person* Klix^« 
beih, without being con v In ceU, listened tohtsupiN 
logy I and t*vcn ullowcd negotiations to *jt v^ 
newed Tor Iwv murriage with the duke of A3tn- 
^ou, Cbarle^'^ third broilier» those with the 
dulce of Aiyou hriving been broken offj but at 
the? %'A.me time ihe put her trngdonnn a suite jsf 
defence p and dillj^ently cultiv^^ted the goodwill 
©f her people- 

A Yy Elizabeth had always contidered hcT 
, fi^g' oivn interests as inseparable from tliose 
' * of the French reformed t but* awed by tli^ 
niighty power of Philips she was now obltgcd t« 
*n\y the — - - 
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deny the Fleming exilts entrance into her domi 
^ liions. The cruelty cfihe duke of AU'a, how^ 
ever, hastened that revolution which it aimed lo 
prevent: the revolt of Holland and Zealand 
was organized under the auspices of the prince 
of Orange, and, in a short time, the other Batae 
vian provinces united for mutual defence against 
the tyranny of Spain. Elizabeth, watching this 
favourable opportunity of humbling her tornU' 
dable enemy, Philip first sent the revolters a sum 
of money, and afterwards concluded a treaty 
with them, in which she stipulated to assist them 
with a considerable body of military. It was 
farther agreed that the new states, as they began 
to call themselves, should enter into no alliance 
without her consent, and if any discord should 
^r/se among them, it was lo be referred to her 
arbitration. Indeed, at first, \.\\e svaX<is ^\^^\\a 
appoint her their iovereigtx, Wt t\m itv^ d^c)C\\k. 
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' ned, and still held out to Philip, that her :>nle 
motive for entering into an alliance with his 
revolted subjects, was to prevent them from 
throwing themselves into the arms of France. 
Wiilip dissembled his resentment, but waited 
only for a proper opportunity to take his revenge 
with eflFect. 

Morton, who had been appointed regent of 
Scotland, having given disgust to the nobility, 
perceiving the danger of his situation, offered to 
resign ; but his enemies, not satisfied with this, 
caused him to be arrested and tried as a traitor. 
He died with that constancy and resolution 
which had distinguished his eventful life; and 
Elizabeth, who had assembled a body of troops 
<m the borders, to overawe his persecutors, had 
the mortification to find, that her zeal had only 
. hastened his execution. 

Elizabeth, indeed, throughout her whole reign, 
was always more particularly anxious about 
supporting an interest in Scotland, because £ng. 
land was alone accessible on that side. She was- 
conscious of the active enmity of the Guises and 
Philip, and the latter was not long before he 
displayed it. In the name of tlie pope, he land- 
ed a small body of Spaniards and Italians in 
Ireland; but they were soon obliged to surren- 
^r; and when the English ambassadors com- 
plained of the invasion, they were answered by 
similar complaints of the piracies committed by 
Drake in the new world. 

This gallant officer, setting sail from Ply. 

mouth in 1.577* with four ships aT\d a ^vKtv^o.^^ 

^larrymg }64f men, after' comin'Mlm^ natW'j.'s* 

€feprecfacionson r/»eSpaniards in Sout\\ATc\^V\c^' 

MnJ taking several rich prizes, %v^s \Xnc ^x^ 
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Englifsliman who cotnpltrted t?;c cTrcUmnavigA* ^ 
lion of llie globct und rt'turnt;d siifclj* m hi\nA* 
live coutitr)'i after a voyiigc of more than threu ' 

* P III order to avert the rc^entmeft! of j 
1530 ^-^^^^ ElixabcUi was juduccd to disavow 
' tho adventure, bwt Wiu so well i>lc;uedi 
in rciility, with the conduct of her ofllcer, chat' 
she conferred tlic honour of knkfhtlirjoil tipon 
him, and gcctpted u ktnguf t m Orecnwkhj oil 
board his shfp, which Lid jxri-fornu'd nich a mi> 
niorable voyage* 
- T^ About thU timt*, she was obligee! to 

a supply; and, during its sitting, some 
severe laws were made against the catholics, 
whose active malice against Elizabeth, had been 
lately reinforced by the Jesuits, a new order of 
reguhir priests. 

These general laws against the catholics did 
not, however, prevent Kli/.abeth from continu- 
ing her negotiation of marriage with the duke 
of Alengon, now created duke of Anjou, a sui* 
tor five and twenty years younger than herself,' 
The courtiers, who had proposed the match out 
of policy, with no view of bringing it to a con- 
clusion, from some symptoms of Klizabeth's 
affection, began to suspect that the intrigue had 
been carried too far. Anjou had visited his, 
mistress, and on the anniversary of her corona- 
tion, she had been publicly noticed to take a 
ring from her own finger and place it upon his.' 
This wa» generally interpreted as ratifying the. 
contract which had long beetv we^c^\.\?^X\Tv^, ?cad ^ 
J^nghnd, and indeed most paxts o\ lL\vto^^,«,oQ,\i 
rauic ivi:b the incident. O r\ iWvs occa.^\QTv, ^ Ty\- 
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ritan of Lincoln's-Inn had written a book, en- 
titled, " the Gulph in which England will be 
swallowed by the French Marriage." For this 
he was prosecuted as a libeller, by the queen's 
order, and condemned to lose his right hand ; 
but such was the constancy and loyalty of the 
man, that, immediately as sentence was executed, 
he took off his hat with his remaining hand, and 
waving it over his head, exclaimed, *' God save 
the queen." 

It really appears that Elizabeth did not part 
with the duke of Anjou, without a strong con- 

. flict between prudence and affection ; but at last 
the former prevailed, and the duke left England, 
with many curses on the mutabihty of women 
and of islanders 

The affairs of Scotland again engross- * p. 
ed the attention of Elizabeth. Sojne of , ^^<^* 
the discontented nobles, at the head of 
whom was the earl of Go wry, formed a con- 
spiracy, in which it is supposed the queen of 
Kngland was a party, to seize the person of James. 
The king wept when he found himself under 
restraint; on which one of the conspirators ob- 
served, " No matter for his tears; it is better 
that boys weep than bearded men." This ex- 
pression James never forgave; biit he acquiesced 
in his own detention, and agreed to summon 
both an assembly of the church, and a con- 
vention of the estates, in order to ratify that 
enterprise. Arran and Lenox had been most 
obnoxious to the associators; the former was 
confined to his house, the latter fled to France ; 
and Mary, hearing of her son's coxv?mfiTcv^Tv\.^ 
wrote in the .most pzthtlxc stram to ILVvL-a^o^x^i 

conjuring her to rsiise them both ftom \)ci.w ^^^ 
VOL, ti, ^ %^ 
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sent mrlancboly situation, and rpfn*tate thism 
in that liberty and authority to which tht^f vrtm 

TliU hiinible applf cation was m re-ility Httle 
atTcntlcd to, thoujjn Jiome ostensible steps wcrt 
taken I but Jfamcii m the mean time, ifnpaEjcnt of 
rt sir aim, escaped froTn big Icecperst and flying 
to St. AmirewN, Rummnncd hh friends and par- 
tisans to attend him. The opposite party were 
^^lad to obtain a pardnii, en making thdr 
*uhmis!iitm; hnt i^omi! of Uicm left tke couniryt 
and took shelter in Ir^rland* Several change* 
now took place in Scoiliiiid; but they do not - 
properly fall in thi» pUcc to record- ^ 

Meanwhile, Eli/.abah, who had icnt Walsint^- 
ham into Scntlaud^ on purpose to penetrate the 
character of James, wasinclmed, from thefavour- 
able report of his capacity, in which, by the byCj 
that veteran minister had been a little deceived, 
te treat the young king with more respect than 
she had hitherto done. Perhaps, too, she was 
influenced by motives of interest; for though no 
person ever held the sceptre of England with a 
firmer hand than Eli/.abeth, she was never free 
from anxiety, on account of tlic machinations. of 
the catholics. 

Many of tlie plots which had been discovered 

were traced, or pretended to be traced to Mary ; 

and as Elizabeth had few enemies, except among 

the zealous catholics, parliament resolved, " to 

defend the queen, to revenge her death, or any 

injury committed against ner, and to exclude 

from the throne all claimants, what title soever 

they wight possess, by vV\ose ^>\cce^%\oxv, otfor 

n'/jos^e behoof, any violence s\\ou\d\ic oStt^^Vi 

lermajesty." This was cvvdctvxX^ ^vtcvtd ^^Cor 
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queen of Scots; and to remove all suspicion from 
herself, she desired leave to subscribe this clause 
herself. 

During the same session, a conspiracy a t\ 
•was discovered, which increased the ani- , '' 
mosity against the catholics. One Wil- ^ ' 
liam Parry, who had formerly received the queen's 
pardon for a capital crime, being instigated by 
some Romanists of rank and authority, had retum- 
* cd to England, with the horrid design of assassi- 
nating her majesty, which was to be effected by 
shootmg at her, as she took the air on horseback. 
The plot, however, was betrayed by one of his 
associates ; and Parry being arrested, made a 
full confession of his guilt, and received the pu- 
' nishment due to his treasonable designs. 

About the same time, the prince of Orange 
being assassinated at Delft, the chief remaining 
reliance of the Flemings was on Elizabeth ; and 
they sent a solemn embassy to London, to ac- 
knowledge her as their sovereign, on condition 
of their gaining her protection and assistance. 
The queen's situation v?&s delicate, but at length 
she determined to prevent the total subjection 
CI the revolted provinces, without becoming 
their sovereign ; and, accordingly, she sent the 
earl of Leicester wich a co^nsiderable army to 
their deliverance. 

At this period, a fleet of twenty sail, under 
sir Francis Drake, was detached to attack the 
Spaniards in the. West Indies j and this arma- 
ment) after doing considerable execution, sailing 
alon[^ the coast of Virginia, found the small 
remains of a colony which Vv^d ^wv -^-^^xi^ 
there by sir Walter Ra\e\gh» axvdi >nV\Ocw V^^ 
^one Ou'serubly to decay. TYii^ v?^"^ n^^ ^^ 
^ 2 ^^^^ 
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itlempt of tlic English at crulomipntif^n in tl 
n^wworldj and, though it had fjTdcdJr did noi 
long pre^vent thrm from rtnt^witig their ente 
prf 5e *i hi t h'e *; i i|i e w ;t V » 

Leicester^ w^i le^s nica*s^;ful in the Nether- 
lands; and, though he ^.Mincd mmtf p;irtiiil ud* 
van£5*gesj ihef were more tJi^umverbMlunced by 
the Inss of his kiiuman, %lr l^iillp Sjdney, \vhi> 
wns motiAly wounded at the huiUc of Zurphcn*^ 
This person is described hy c o temporary writer* ^ 
as the most perfect model of an accomplished 
gentleman, that even the wanton imaginatjrjn of 
poetry or fiction could form. Virtuous conduct, '- 
polite convcrs:ititjn, lierolc vuldiir. And cAi^at^nt " 
erudition, all concurred to render Sydney the. 
ornament of the English court. The \i\r\^ of 
' Scots, struck with admiration of his virtue, celc-^ 
brated his memory in a copy of Latin verses ; 
and even those whom he liad opposed, joined 
their regrets with his friends. 

F.lizabeth, sensible of the powerful enmity she 

had provoked, by her open aid to the revolted 

Flemings, took care to secure herself on the side 

of Scotland, by entering into an alliance with 

James, for the mutual defence of their damir 

nions and of their religion, now menaced by the 

avowed combination of all the catholic powers 

of Europe. But the unfortunate Mary, irritated 

beyond all patience, by her cruel confinement^ 

A TA and zealous for popery, entered into very 

1 ror-* different views from those of her son ; 

*^ * and was ready to forward any plan for 

the dcstriuction of Elizabeth. Ballard, a Romish 

priest, cncour;iged by the hopes oX i&uccowts^totcv 

r/;e pope, the king of Spn'm, and the d>3V^ ol 

Om'se'^ came over to En eland, aTvdbeiv\.\vvstti,- 
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deavoiTTs to effect at once an assassination, a 
insurrection, aud an invasion. 

The first person to whom he confided liis se 
cret, was Anchony Babington, a young gentle- 
man of Derbyshire, who with romaniic ardour 
had espoused the cause of Mary, Savage, a man 
of desperate courage, entertained the same de- 
sign of taking off Elizabeth^ as an enemy to his 
religion ; and Mar)'-, being apprised by Babing- 
ton of what was iiitended in lier favour, and of 
the tragical execution medita.ed against Eliza- 
betli, warmly, but incautiously, approved the 
conspiracy. 

Ballard, however, being arrested before tlie 
plot was ripe for execution, his confederates be- 
took themselves to flight ; but most of them be- 
ing taken soon after, were tried, condemned, 
and executed. 

The lesser conspirators b^ing thus dispatched, 
it was next determined to brmg Mary to con- 
dign punishment. ■ Her secretaries were arrest- 
ed, her papers were seized, and herself was 
committed to Fotheringay castle, in Northamp- 
tonshire. 

A commission, consisting of forty noblemen 
and privy counsellors, was appointed and em- 
powered to pass sentence on* Mary, who was 
described in the instrument as late queen of 
Scots, and heir to James V. of Scotland. 

Mary behaved with great dignity on this aw- 

"ul occasion, protested her innocence, and at 

he same time declared that she did not consider 

erself, as a sovereign queen, amenable to aw^ 

)peign jurisdiction. Her pVeas, \vcy««s«^,^^^^ 

erruled; her letters and tiie coxifess\w\% vil^^ 

spirators were produced m ^x\^«^^^ '^"^^vs 
k3i 



her; and ihoii^li she dt fended 1 er^elf \\kh grea 
/ Hren^^rU of Jirj^urt^entr and almost unestamplei 
magiiuTiTrnvivH, the commissioners were unani 
n\OLis iii dLclaring her guilty " of having beei 
acceiiiary to B:ihliigtcni's conspiracy, and o 
havmg imagined diverse matters, tendings t 
the hurt, death i and destruction of Eh'zabetl: 
contrary to the ^express words of the statut 
made for the security of the queen's life." 

The parliament ratified tbis sentence, Ts^liic 
certainly was very Irregular, if not unjust, am 
tirged the queen to have it speedily executed 
EHxabethj however^ nffVcting- clemency, a^-ke^ 
if it vjcrc not possible to secure tl^e puhlfc Iran 
quillity hy any other expedient, besides th 
death cf the queen of i^cotsi but when ih 
pnnces of Europe interfered, and int^rmiue;^e< 
entreaties, threats, and reproaches, Elizabetlirc 
maincJ obdurate, and dciif to their remonstraji 
CCS. James warmly interceded for his mother 
but with no morti sticrt^:;?;; and Elizabeth, tirci 
with importunity, and dreading future consc 
qtiences, orderct.^ Davison her secretary to drav 
• a warrant f^.r the eiecutinn of Marjj and U 
procure the great seal to be affiled to it. StU 
she wished it Lo he believed, tliat tht?^ was onl; 
meant as a precaution in ca^e nn attempt shoult 
be made to rescue the condemned queen, an< 
blamed Davison wben she found that he ha< 
observed sitdh promptitude in complymg witl 
her command.^; but her council, to whom th 
secretary unbosomed himself, adri-^ed him t( 
*ejjd off the warrant directly, promisin|^ to tab 
r/j^ whole hl^me of tlie meA^Mts ot\ \.VcTt\stWe*^ 
Da %^ hem foUov;cd ilicir ^u^|;«st\on vn.xhcivM l^ 
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' was dispatched to the earls of Shrewsbury and 
I Kenty and some others, commanding them to 
seethe sentence executed on the queen of Scots. 
Mary, informed of this commission, though 
somewhat surprised, betrayed no symptoms 
of fear. The night before her execution, she 
called in all her servants, and bade tliem a so- 
lemn farewel. Next morning she dressed lier- 
self in a rich Habit of silk and velvet, and declar- 
.ing her resolution to die in die faith in which 
she had been educated, suiFered dec:ii}itation, 
*with the fortitude of a hero, and the constancy 
of a martyr. 

Thus perished, in the forty-fifth year of her 
age, and the nineteenth of her captivity in Eng- 
land, Mary queen of Scots, a woman of the most 
eminent beauty, and highest mental accomplish- 
ments; but, unfortunate in wanting prudence, 
^nd therefore, unhappy in her life. Yet, with all 
the improprieties that either truth or mali».e can 
impute to her, had she not fallen in with such 
untoward circumstances, and appeared in such 
troublesome times, she might have passed 
■ through existence with pleasure, and peril aps 
with applause. In her numerous misfortunes, 
we forget her faults ; and in the fascination of 
her charms, the errors of her heart are over- 
looked. 

Elizabeth, who had so long acted the hypo- 
crite in regard to her, affected to receive tho 
news of her death, with violent emotions of sur- 
prise and concern. She wrote an exculpatory 
letter to James ; and she ordered Davison, tlie 
mnocenr dupe of her artifice, \t\X.o y-'s'x^^xv* Y^^ 
^Ti'a/r rr/cc/ /or a mf c demeanor, ;iA\Oi •A'lx.^t V{\'^^'^ 
Jono- tiwc m cu<rrody, was rvdAict^O^ u^V^^^^-^' 
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by the heavf fine imposed upon him* and obli] 
to solicit pecuniary assistance, to keep him fr 
perishing of want. In bis private ;qK>logyrwh 
li< mcM to bit frieQ4 yi^nghani» «^ 
contattQ>le^proc£iQr liJicabetE't^qpi&iritjin 
• g^rd to M|U7«'a|id wgnt of gentrofitj lolii 
s lelf.' 

Tba opeen's dissiinulasioiu ind«ed# was 

gr^MtoWe sniicb eftctf in^JlBBUi^ 
nobief breathed notfamg but renge^ncei h 
whak tbo son pf Mary U$^ coolly to reject 
fbis oonseqneiiGM of f war wkh England, i 
the rich imieritliisice micb it might depriire }i 
. oft witliDOt bilb^V >lM« lo mak)? thtr least i 
fosmAqfiw BlI»i^OT» bi| sciHed bb rcscntmei 

' and fXfipMd 1^ scmblanre of friendship to ^ 
nvr^firv^ of Im xnotlMr. 

Elisabeth was now» indeed, deliTeredAfom 
apprehensions of a rival claimant to her thro 
but 4)er cares were by no means at an ei 
Though Drake had burned a rich Spanish flc 
lying at Cadiz, and Cavendish had returned fn 
a fortunate expedition against the Spanish i 
tlements in America ; the English, under 1 
cester, had been very little successful in the 1 
therlands ; and, in consequence of represen 
tions that had been made against this prime 
vourite for misconduct, he lost her confidei 
for a time. 

Various cabals, indeed, agitated the cou: 
but the attention of the public was called offfn 
petty squabbles for power and place, by a thre 
ened invasion of England, from Spain. In ev< 
port of thsLt kingdom, Philip had for some ti: 
been quipping ships of Varge i\%^, ^xvd lo^ 

^ndBlling them with stores axkd^TW\Wja»* 
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most renowned nobility of Italy and Spain were 
ambitious to embark in this enterprise; and ihe 
Spaniards, vain and confident, had already de- 
nominated this armament, " The Invincible Ar- 
mada.*' 

Elizabeth possessed neither ships nor men, 
capable of being compared with this formidable 
equipment ; tut, what was wanting in number, 
^as supplied with energy and patriotism. Every 
place in the kingdom was animated with a de- 
sire to contribute its assistance, to resist such a 
potent and hated enemy, by ships, men, and 
money. The nobility and gentry vied with each 
'other in the same generous career; courage 
inspired all ranks, and the ardour was caught 
"from man to man. 

Lord Howard of Effingham, a man of dis- 
tinguished abilities, was appointed admiral of 

• the fleet ; and Di^ke, Hawkins, and Frobisher, 
the most renowned seamen in Europe, served 
under his command. Lord Seymour, second 
son of the protector Somerset, had a small de- 
tached squadron, with which he lay oflF Dunkirk, 
in order to intercept the duke of Parma. 

The troops were disposed along the coast in 
such a manner, as might most effectually pro- 
tect the country ; and the earl of Leicester, who 
had been restored to favour, lay at Tilbury, with 
two thousand foot, and one thousand horse, iu 
order to cover the capital. The principal army 
consisted of thirty-four thousand foot, and two 
thousand horse, commanded by lord Hunsdon, 
and these w^re reserved for guarding the c\ue€X\f ^ 
person, antf marching wherever ivecessvq tcv\^x. 
rega/'re their services. All these, YiovjeNev^Nie.^^ 

/iir mferior in number and discipViTO to \!ci^ '^V^ 



ffdst under the? duke of Parma, the mcut €cm 

QDiBate general of Ki^ atgej and men oi reifr^^ 

m began to tremble for the evenu 

EH^ab^th acted wrth great prut! encc and re*©^ 
Hi on, and ingratiated Tie rse If with her people* 
*y every possible art. She reminded them ©C 
Jieir former danger from the tyranny of Spain : 
il^ set hefore their eyes the bloody masfcacret in 
the Indies j knd the unrelenting cruekiet exer- 
cised on the Flemings* And the more to exciie, 
and keep alive the martial spirit of the nation, 
the rode on hoticback through the lines at TtU 
bury, and wiih a cheerful animated couatenancei 
eichorted them to remember their duty to th4tr 
country and their God- All, with one voiee* 
swore to defend the glorious cause m which they 
were engaged, and longed to lignalizc their 
courage. 

The armada, on Us first leavlne port, ha4 
suffered considerably from storm ; but all tlu 
damages being speedily repaired, they put to se 
with a fleet ot one hundred and thirty larger ve 
sels than ever were before seen in Europe, ca 
rying upwards of thirty thousand men, and tt 
tnousand six hundred and thirty great pieces 
brass ordnance. 

The duke of Medina* its commander, m 
sail directly for Plymouth, where he was infon 
the English admiral lay in harbour; and EB 
ham had scarcely time to get out of port, vh* 
saw the armada advancing towarcfs him, i; 
form of a crescent, and stretching the dis 
of seven miles, from one extremity to the < 
EIHngh^m gave orders to catvtvoiv^dt tb 
a distance, stna to wait the oppOTixxtivVj cX 
currents, or other accidents, scaaenxi' 
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t long before the event answered his 
n. A large ship taking fire by acci- 
behind ;^nd another springing her 
e both taken, after some resistance^ by 
s Drake. As the armada advanced up 
el, the English hung on its rear ; and 
soon found, that the largeness of the 
bips, ivhich they had so much dreaded, 
ive security to the foe, nor proved so 
innoyance to their opponents as might 
V expected. Their bulk exposed them 
to the shot of the English ; while their 
>laced too high, passed over the heads 
lemies. 

mada had now reached Calais, and 
Df, in expectation that the duke of Par« 
I put to sea and join them. The £ng» 
*al, however, fillmg eight of his smallest 
th combustibles, and sending them in, 
the other, the Spaniards were so ttiuch 
that they cut thdr cables, and fled 
utmost precipitation. The English, 
et now amounted to one hundred and 
fell upon them next morning, while in 
; and, besides doiiTg great damaee to 
ps, took or destroyed twelve of the 
ith very trivial loss on their own side. 
panish admiral, frustrated in all his 
td beaten in every conflict, began to 
and prepared to conduct his shattered 
their native ports, by the circuitous 
Scotland and Ireland : but a violent 
vertaking them near the Orkneys, ma- 
dashed on the coasts, «adTioxcttft\£i& 
ever reached Stk^tV) tTO'm'v\As2fck^«l 
t with such higb ^x^p^tUxX^icvv 
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AD ^^^ discomikure cf tlie armada l>** 
i^k4* ^*^^ ^ ^'^'*^ "^ enthubiasLic p^ission fur 
tmvaJ cntcrpiiscs it gainst Spaing and, 
Elizabeth rather lent her sanction, th^n had ibdi 
cr pence of ctjviipping home very successful arrrij* 
nicntsi, on it smM Kiiks agsiinst hcrm veterans 
entniic*. Aniong those wlio most MgnaU^Cil 
LhemseJve^ eUht?r m private a^iveniurifrs or r?"- 
'^ularly c on mi i?^ atoned oflker^, were- Druk« und 
.JorrjH, Greiivillc, Howitrtij and ttie earl oi 
CumbcrbnJ^ 

The wnvp hmvcvt-T, atill contiimecl in ihc Ne 
tberland* ; mid Henry, king of N^ivarrc, h pro- 
tectant, iiricendhig Uh* throne v( Frunce^ 'm law. 
fuNieir to that Du^narchy, the cjahulic inttreu 
deserted him, and the king of Spuin entertained 
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Ttews of clf*ijnt*nr.lHM'ing Ivis dominioniw Slir-. 
rounded with difficuhie»^ ht* u.ddrtiii%td himself to' 

and money, which was of the most essential 
.service to his affairs. The English auxiliaries 
acquired great reputation in the cause of Heniy, 
and revived in France, the ancient fame of their 
valour. . •. 

A T^ A parliament being called, to obisiib a 
•^ • supply for the prosecution of* the war,, 
^^ Elizabeth suificiently shewed that she* 
mtcd her prerogative above moneyj or dlQUght 
l^r authority so well established, that 4m needed ^^ 
ivot to make any concessions in return. Whea • !' 
air Edward Coke, the speaker, made to bcr the.-^' 
then usual requests of freedom from arrestSr ac- ;* 
cess to her person, and liberty of speech, she 
declared that siie would not impeach the free* 
ilom of their persons, nor deny tVisccv 9Lfic««.\ \ft 
bcrj provided it were upon uigcnx, occ^v3nB»\ 
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but she defined the liberty of speech, not to con- 
sist in uttering what every one listeth, but merely 
in saying aye or no. Some of the members, how- 
ever, transgressed these despotic orders, and be- 
came the objects of her majesty's displeasure ; 
but, on the whole, this parliament wjis sufficiently 
observant of her arbitrary mandates, and fell in 
with all her favourite measures. 

In France, Henry the fourth, squaring his 
principles by the necessity of his affairs, had re- 
nounced the protestant religion, and embraced 
popery. Nevertheless, though Elizabeth was 
displeased with his conduct, she continued to 
him, succours of men and money ; sensible that 
Philip and his allies were still their common ene-* 
mies. By her powerful assistance, Henry finally 
succeeded in breaking the force of the League^ 
which, after his conver^on, went daily to decay ; 
andy by degrees^ Elizabeth was able to recal 
her troopSy without prejudice to the cause of her 
ally. 

Soon after, she formed a new treaty with the 
States, by which their independence was more 
openly acknowledged, and the power of Philip 
to molest them was curbed. It was not, how- 
ever, in the Netherlands, that the queen of Eng- 
land gave the severest blows to her haughty ene- 
my : ner naval enterprises were most fatal to 
him» and most honourable to herself. James 
Lancaster, with three ships and a pin- * j^ 
nace, destroyed thirty-nine Spanish ships, , 1^^ * 
and sacked Femambouc, ofi the coast of ^* 
BraziL The expedition of sir W-dter Ralei^h^ 
to discover the coast of Guiana, "waAYes^ va.c5:^va.- 

i^// though it added to the AwLt^icxet o^ %^-a5. 

oaeer, for ioaourable and datiTvi^ «CtXRr^>2;^ 



The EnglUh too were disappointed in an attem|»t 
fin Panama , uiuler sir FrnncU Drake, which so 
affected tliat br^ve man^ that it threw him into 
a dl stem port of which he diedp 

The* danger and unceitamijr attending;? thete 
diitant cxp(!ditions, determined the English to 
attack their enemy' nearer home. A powerful 
fleet of one hundred and seventy vesaeUj carrf- 
inj^ upward* of seven thnusand *oldieBs, besides a 
eoniiderable number of Dutch auiijiaries, B«tttn^ 
fail from Plymouth^ after maklfij; a fruttleia at* 
tempt lo land at St, Seba,%liant on tlie western tide 
of Cadr/., determined to attack the ship* and gaU 
lies in the hay. This enterprise w^% chiefly adapt- 
ed on the strenuous rccomawadanon of Ksse%, a 



young nobleman of great aallantry, and who 
had been riipidly risine into irivour wfth 1 



I ^d been riipidly risin^j into f^ivour wfth hh mis* 

" tftsn. EfTm^hatn, the ci^mmander in chief, ap- ^ 
pointed yir W;ilti?r Raleigh and lord Thomas 
i low^rd tf) lead the van in this attack ; but the 
impetuosity of Essex led him to press forward, 
contrary to the injunctions of the admiral ; and 
Jiaving landed his men, they immediately march- 
ed to Cadiz, which the irresistible valour of the 

y English soon carried, sword in hand. Essex, no 
less humane than brave, put a stop to the slaugh- 
ter as soon rs possible : the plunder was im- 
mense ; but a much greater was lost, by the 
Spanish admiral setting fire to the ships^ that 
they might not fall into the hands of the enemy. 
Soon after, Raleigh alone, made a daring and 
successful attack upon FyaU one of the Azores^ " 
hy which he excited the jealousy of Essex, who 
ffucf been appointed general Vu x\\av ti.^dL\tiotu 
^nc/ could not cndnre that gVc^r^f ^QxaX^ft. V^^ 

^oatcjjed from hi$ irrasp ; aixdf tViw^ ^ TeK.csa»: 
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ciliation took place between them, this laid the 
first foundation of that violent animosity which 
afterwards broke out. 

Essex, indeed, had gained such an ascendant 
over the queen, that he could not brook any rival 
either in glory or influence. Henry the fourth 
having made peace with Philip, Burleigh ad- 
vised Elizabeth to take this opportunity of fi- 
nishing the war on equitable terms. This mea- 
sure was violently opposed by Essex, who urged, 
that her majesty had no reason to fear the issue 
of the contest ; and that it would be dishonoura- 
ble for her to desert the Hollanders, till their af- 
fairs were placed in a state of greater security. 

The counsels of Essex proved most agreeable 
to Elizabeth ; and had Essex been endowed with 
temper and prudence, he might soon have en- 
grossed the entire confidence of his mistress; but 
presuming too much on royal favour, on a cer- 
tain occasion, meeting with opposition in coun- 
cil, he was so heatecf by argument, and so for- 
fetful of the rules of decency and civility, that 
e turned his back upon her in a contemptucnis 
manner. Elizabeth, naturally prone to anger, 
instantly^ gave him a box on the ear, adding a 
passionate expression, suitable to his imperti- 
nence ; -when, instead of an apology, he clapped 
his hsuid on his sword, swearing he would not 
beaT such usage, were it from Henry the eighth, t 
and immediately withdrew from court. 

The queen, however, was soon induced to 
pardon his indiscretion; and Burleigh dying 
soon after, equally regretted, both by his sove- 
reign aqd the people, he was \e£\. ^\\ix^xiX "a. 

o2 -^"^ 
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The Jeath of this profound and ingacidUs 
statcimnn, was soon followed by that oi Philip 
the second i who, wearied of comets ding with hit 
revolted suhjccts, had transferred rlie Nether* 
lands 10 his daughter, married to the archduk© 
Albert ; but as this did not materially aktir the 
title, all cngagcmcntsi formerly entered into be- 
tween Kli/.abeth and tlie revolters were con* 
firmed s and nothing less than absolute indo*^ 
pcndencc was the object contended for 
j^ Yy During these transactions, a rcbelltonr 
1 rati* hcgan to be organised in Irelandi where*! 
^^^^ the authority of England had hithertti^ 
been little more than oominalp and no care had 
been taken to make the interei^ts of both nation* 
the hmnt. Instead of being incited to adopt tht 
c i V i U ite d c u s toin s of r hui r c onqueror s, the Irish 
vcrc every where marked out as aliens and ene- 
mies ; and the hard and iniurious treatment they 
met with, eventually made them 6uch- Insur- 
rections had been frequent in former reigns ; and 
from the accession of Elizabeth, Ireland had been 
continually disturbed by the revolts of the native 
chieftains. The most formidable of thpse was 
O'Neale, the head of a potent clan 5 and who, 
disdaining the title of earl pf Tyrone, with 
which Ehzabeth had invested him, assumed th^ 
rank and appellation of king of Ulstier, and en- 
tered into a correspondence with Spain, from 
whence he procured a supply of arms and am« 
munition. 

By retiring within the bogs and fastnesses of 
the country, O'Ncale had successively baffled the 
milh^iry $J(f]l of sir John Norris, and sir Henry 
I^3^j2dll; and had even cbumed 21 Vvcvot-^ on^ 
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the latter, in which one thousatid Rvc hundred 
English, and the general himself, were left dead 
on the spot. 

The queen, sensible that some vigorous mea- 
sures were become absolutely necessary, ap- 
pointed Essex as her deputy in Ireland, and gave 
him the command of twenty thousand foot, and 
two thousand !:orse. The first act of his govern- 
ment was generous, but indiscreet ; as he gave 
his' intimate friend, the earl of Southampton, the 
command of the horse, in violation of an express 
injunction from his mistress. When reprimanded' 
for this, he had the audacity to remonstrate ; 
and it was.not till the queen reiterated her com- 
mands, that he could be prevailed on to super- 
sede his friend. 

Essex was no less .impolitic in the conduct of 
his campaign. He wasted the best part of the 
season for action, in reducing Munster ; and 
when at last he marched against Tyrone, in Ul- 
ster, his army was reduced by sickness and de- 
sertion, and terrified with the reputation of the 
Irish rebel. 

Convinced, from all th^se untoward circum- 
stances, that it would be impossible, for the pre- 
sent, to make any impression on Tyrone, he lis- 
tened to overtures for a conference, which ac- 
cordingly took place. The generals met without 
any attendants 2 a river ran between them ; but 
Tyrone, as a mark of submission, entered it a 
considerable wav, while Essex stood on the bank. 
A suspension of^ hostilities was agreed upon till 
next spring, renewable from time to time % W\. 
tvMch might be broken by eixhex ^^x^qn^^*^ 
fortnight's notice being given. "E^sex •aN^'^k ^^- 
ceive<fpn>pQsAh of peace from 'T^to^:^.^. ^"^^^ 
o Z ^•''' 
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were couched in such liii^h ttTm% that it was stti* 
peered they never woulti havt- been dclivercJ» 
t'id tint homt s^ccret uudefstaiiUing taken plice ^ 
between the geTiernls. 

Elviaheth was highly provoked at the unet^ 
pectcd issue of thk great and eipensive enter- 
prise ; and Essex wjs no sooner certified of her 
displeasure, tliaii he hastened to throw himself. 
at her feet. He arrived unexpected by sny one ; 
iind, covei-ed as he was widi dirt and sweat, he 
found hisi way into the queen's bed chamber, 
just as sht was risen* After some private con- 
versation, he retired, satisfied with hi& reception j 
but, though the queen had tjius been taken by 
<urprt!ie to forgive his misconduct, she after- 
wards judged it proper to confine him to his 
house. *.•'■■ M 

Essex, on this occasion^ professed an entire W 
submission to tht: t^ueen^ wijl, and declared his 
intention of retiring from the court ; but, though 
he affected to be cured of ambilinn, the agita- 
tion of his mind, which was increased by the 
triumph of his enemies, threw him into a dis- 
temper, which seemed to threaten his life. This 
revived all the queen's affection for her favou- 
rite : she sent her physicians to attend liim, and 
added some kind messages, which were^more 
efficacious in curing a wounded mind, than any 
medicines that coujd be prescribed. 

Essex, now allowed the con^pany of his count* 

ess and friends, passed his time in the pursuits 

of elegant literature; and all the world saw that 

he would speedily regain his ascendant at court. 

JBut Elizabeth, who wished to lecVvvKm tvqx \.o 

rum him, on one occasion pushed hex scvtV\\>}, 

fe7^7 /ar, in refusivg liim vrhat rnxgU^x^Ne. Ve<v 
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tsgarded as a trifle — a renewal of a monopoly 
of sweet wines, the patent for which was nearly 
expired. This exhaVisted his patience ; and, in 
the peevishness of disappointment, he observed, 
*f that the queen was grown an old woman, and 
become as crooked in her mind as her body." 

As £li;^beth still affected to be thought a 
beauty, though verging towards her seyentietH 
year, she could not tail to be provoked at these 
contemptuous expressions ; yet she had still 
greater reason to be offended at the secret ma- 
chinations of Essex, to have James's right to the 
succession openly declared. That monarch, 
hbwevdr, declined sharing in the scheme ; and 
Essex, disappointed in his project, assembled at 
Drury-hou^ a violent council of malcontents, 
who discussed the most criminal designs, chiefly ' 
with a view of regainine; his power over thei 
queen, and overthrowing nis enemies. 

Suspicipns being excited against him, he was 
summoned to attend the council ; and, conclud- 
ing that the whole conspiracy yiras discovered, 
he rashly sallied forth with about two hundred 
attendant?, ^rnied with only walking swords, 
and tried XQ raise the city in his favour, by ex- 
claiming " For the queen ! For the queen ! A 
plot is laid for my life!" The citizens flocked 
about hipi in J^mazement ; but in the meantime, 
being procjaimed a traitor by the earl of Cum- 
berland and lord Burleigh* and seeing few ready 
to espouse his cause, he forced his way back to 
his house, where he barricadoed himself. 

Soon after, he surrendered at discretion ; and 
was brought to bis trial, V7ith Yus irvftiv^x^^ ^•^:^- 
of Southampton* Essex spoke ViVfc -a. tkjccv ^"^^ 
f^Pfcted npthins tut deaiK-, wdi Vtvo, ^5^^^^^ 



he did not despise clemency, was too proud to 

criiVL* ii ; but tfio Ijduviimr ofSouthdUn^Lou vv.ts 
more modest and submbsrve, and he made a sen** 
hihlc impreasioo on his judges* i 

E^sexi though insensible to the fears of deaths J| 
wa^ yet subdued hj the sentiments of religion, 
and therefore was induced to make ^ full con- 
fession of all his designs and accomplices- His 
situ:icion touched the heart of Elizabeth : she 
signed the warrant for his execution ; counter- 
manded it ; and again resolved on his death ; 
' Init at last, finding he made no appeal to her 
mercy, she concluded his heart isras hardened 
agaiust her, and he !>ui!ered decollation in the 
tower, in the thirty -fifth year of his age- 

tsonic of Essex's cnn fed urates were tried, con- 
demned, and execated ; but Southampton was , 
savedt though he remained in prison during the •■ 
rcmaiiidLT tjf this reign* The king of Scois, 
fearful lest he should be implicated, sent am- 
bassadors to congratulate Kli/abeth on her es- 
caj^e from this danger ; and these entering into a 
correspondence witn Cecil, whose influence was 
now uncontrolled, it was agreed on that James 
sliould remain quiet, and patiently expect the 
inheritance of the crown, from the natural order 
of events. 

In Ireland, Mountjoy, who succeeded Essex 

in command, had acted with thfegreatest vigour 

and success ; and by reducing Tyrone to great 

difficulties, gave a fair prospect of terminating 

the war, with credit to himself, and advantage 

to his country. The expences, however, virhich 

And been incurred on this accouTvt, o\^\\^edi1L\\. 

zabetli once more to have recouTse x.o ?l ^^xXva.- 

!%77ry jrec it still appeared that s\vc vjXucd v^^- 
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rogative as highly as in her youthful days. Pa- 
tents for monopolies had now become so fre- 
quent, that one of the members, when a list 
of them was recited, cried out, " Is not bread in 
the number ?" ** Bread I" said every one with 
astonishment. ^* Yes, I assure you," replied he, 
" if aflfairs go on at this rate, we shall have bread 
reduced to a monopoly before next parliament." 
In fact, so oppressive had these monopolies be- 
come, by the exactions which were practised, ii^ 
consequence of the powers granted by patents, 
that parliament had the courage to bring in a bill 
for abolishing them ; and the queen, perceiving 
how odious they were, agreed that the most 
grievous of them should be cancelled. In re- 
turn for this concession, for such it was then con* 
sidered, parliament voted her an unprecedent-^ 
edly large supply of four subsidies and eight 
fifteenths. 

With this money, Elizabeth fitted out a squa- 
dron of nine ships, under the command of sir 
Richard Levison and sir William Monson ; 
which, attacking the harbour of Coimbra, in 
Portugal, sunk and destroyed eleven gallies 
in it, and brought off a carrack, valued at a 
million of ducats. 

Soon after this, Tyrone, the titular king a -r^ 
of Ulster, had been obliged to surrender i/^q' 
to* lord Mountjoy a prisoner at discre- 
tion, who purposed bringing him a captive to 
England. But Elizabeth was now become in-* 
capable of receiving pleasure from sublunary 
events. Spme incidents had revived her ten- 
derness for Essex, and &\\ed ViW \5\x^ ^^^ytvs. 
of sorrow. On ^ forftiei occ3Li\Q^> ^^ "^^^ 
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given him a ring as a pledge of her affecticm ; 
assuring him, that mto whatever disgrace lie 
TOight happen to falJ, if he sent her this token 
of regard, she would immediately affrvrj him a 
n orient hearing* and lend a favourable cat to 
nis apology* Essex had reserved this preciou* 
gift to the last ertremity ; btit after his condem- 
nation, he resolved to mjike the experiment, and 
sent it by the countess of Nottingham to die 
qneen.. The countess ^ at the instigation of her 
husband, the mortal enemy of Essex^ failed to 
ejcecnte her commission ; and the queen, ascrib- 
ing the neglect to his invincible obstinacy, at 
last signed the warrant for hrs death. Lady 
Nottingham, however, falling into a dangerous 
sickness, and stung widi remorse for her con* 
duct, having obtained a vivit from the queefli 
revealed to her majesty the fatal secret, Eli sea- 
be th burst into frantic passion ; and, shaking the 
dying countess in her bed, cried out *' God may 
pardon you ; but I never can." 

From this moment, the queen fell into the 
deepest and most incurable melancholy ; refused 
either food or medicine, and, throwing herself on 
the floor, remained in that state ten days, and as 
many nights, uttering only groans and siglw 5 
deaf to consolation, and averse to attention. 

Her end was now visibly approaching, and 
her council being assembled, commissioned the 
lord keeper, admiral, and secretary, to know her 
majesty's pleasure with regard to a successor. 
With a faint voice she replied, that " she had 
held a royal sceptre, and required no other than 
3 royal successor ;" and being reqw^isx.fedVi'^ C^- 
c/7 to explain herself more paTUcuW\^> ^^ ^>a>a- 
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joined, ** she would have a king to succ^^ed her ; 
and who should that be, but her nearest kinsman 
the king of Scots ?" 

Soon after, her yoice failed, and hdr senses 
were lost ; and falling into a lethargic slumber, 
she gently expired, in the seventieth year of her 
age, and the forty-ninth of her reign. 

So dark was the cloud which overspread the 
evening of that day, whose meridian lustre had 
dazzled the eyes of Europe. Yet, though we 
give Elizabeth full credit for vigour, firmness, 
penetration, and address, we in vain look for 
those qualities which are calculated to command 
our love. H er heroism was, indeed, exempt from 
rashness, her frugality from avarice, and her ac- 
tivity from the turbulence of ambition ; but the 
rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration, the 
jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger, sullied 
the perfection of her character ; and shewed that 
she was still a woman, but without the amiability 
of her sex. As a queen, however, her conduct 
was in general praise-worthy, and her fame unal- 
loyed. She consulted the happiness of her peo- 
ple, as far as her ideas of prerogative would 
allow, and their security and defence were never 

. placed in abler hands. Her ministers were se- 
lected with great judgment and discrimination ; 
and if her favourites were not always the most 
woithy, she took care that their vices or follies 
should not injure her subjects. 

The maxima of her government were highly 
arbitrary, but these she inherited from her fa- 
ther, and thought it her duty to transmit. A 
well reguhted constitutionaV ^?\axvc^ n^*^^ ^ns:^. 
ret established ; and we shaW fvivd m \)cifc ^'^ojo.^-* 

tlisit it cost the natioa many ^tTO£&\^^.^'^^^^^^ 
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dreadful convulsions, before it could enjoy legU 
timate liberty^ and render prerogative subser- 
vient to the general welfare of tke community- 
Elizabeth's ceconomy was a remarkable trait 
in her character ; and it seems to have arisen 
from tlie noblest principle — ^.the love of inde* 
pendence. It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
amount of her revenue; but it certainly fell 
short of half a million a year. If we compute 
that the supplies granted her by parliament, in 
a reign of forty-five years, were in the aggregate 
three millions, we shall probably be not far 
from the truth ; and when it is considered what 
she accomplished with ihh apparently trivial 
bum, we shall have reason to applaud that ex- 
ample of her frugal administration, and to wish 
that it had been perpetually observed. 

In a word, when we contemplate the glories 
of Elizabeth*s reign» we forget the foibles inci- 
dent to humanity. Under her, the navy was 
raised to a. height never known before ; and the 
bravery and skill of her captains, have never 
been excielled. Navigation and commerce were 
encouraged, or rather established ; and manu- 
factures and elegant arts were brought to some 
degree of perfection. 

Learning, hoWever, did not find her a muni- 
ficent patron, though her own acquirements were 
of no ordinary cast. Spenser, the most inventive 
of English poets, who has immortalized her me- 
mory, was long neglected ; and after the death 
of Ijis patron, sir Philip Sydney, was su&red to 
languish in indigence and obscurity.. 
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CHAP. XIIK 
The Reign of James I. 

THE crown of England passed with * ^ 
the utmost tranquillity, from the i/.i.,* 
family of Tudor to that of Stuart. In ^^^^''* 
James's journey from Edinburgh, all ranks of 
people flocked around him ; and so well was he 
pleased with the proofs he received of the allec- 
tions of his people, that in the first six weeks 
after his accession, he conferred the honour of 
Icnighthood on no fewer than two hundred and 
thirty-seven persons, besides raising several from 
inferior to higher dignities ; and among the rest, 
his Scottish courtiers were thought to be too li« 
beniUy noticed. 

It must be confessed, however, that James 
left almost all the great offices in the hands of 
Elizabeth's ministers. Among these, Cecil was 
successively raised to the dignity of lord Effing- 
don, viscount Cranbouf ne, and earl of Salisbury, 
and regarded as premier and chief counsellor ; 
but his former associates, sir Walter Raleigh, 
lord Grey, and lord Cobham, were discounte- 
lumced on account of the animosity th^y had 
shown against the unfortunate earl of Essex, who 
had, in some measure, fallen a martyr to his zeal 
in James's cause* 

In the year l589, James, much against the 
will of Elizabeth, had espoused Anne, princess 
of Denmark, by whom he had; several children. 
Thus, \he donhts of a succesAoxv v^^LvOcvV-aw^ v^v 
long tormented the English, weie ivcw xenxos^^ 
to a considerable distance* and ^exe o-iJ^l^^^^^* 
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to be revived by those vicissitudes, from which 

the humiin condition ii never exempt. 

Among the amba^sadcrs who came to coic<> 
pi I men t the kin^ on hh accession^ was the duke 
of Sully, prime minister of Henry the fourth of 
France, who proposed to J^imtjs, to join in a 
league with Venice and the United States, for 
the attack of the Austt^an dominions ; but the 
ruling passion of the king of England was peace^ 
and he declined to enter into any engagementf 
whifh could diiturb it 

Yet James waa not lon^ p<?rmitted to enjof 
that tranquillity which he loved. A conspiracf 
was soon discovered ; the object of which wai^ 
to place Arabella Stuart, a near relation of the 
klng^s, and equally -descended from Henry the 
seventh J on the throne. Sir Walter Raleigh wa* 
one of the principals in this plot ; and, u^ough 
he was convicted on incompetent evidence, he 
was only reprieved, not pardoned, and lay many 
years a prisoner in the tower. 

Tlie religious disputes between the church and 
the puritans, which had continually been increase 
A T) "^^ since the reformation, induced the 
iroi.* ^'"^ ^° call a conference at Hampton- 
court ; but James being already preju- 
diced against the puritanical principles of the 
Scots, he declared himself on the side of the es- 
tablished church, and often repeated his favou- 
rite maxim, no bishop, no kino. 

The learning and eloquence of James were not 

contemptible ; but the one was tinctured with 

pedantry, the other with affectation. He had soc- 

ceeded very well among tbeo\o^vau% \ ViMt when 

Mparlinment was called, whic\\\iAd\ieeTvd^'a."^t\ 

some lime oa account of a die'AdiuY v^a^>i^*v^ 
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London, he found more exercise for his talents, 
and less success from their exertions. 

The principles of liberty, which had some- 
times displayed themselves during the feign of 
bis predecessor, having now taken deeper root,' 
were not so easily che<iked. * James, however, 
made the attempt, and declared to the house, 
«* that all their privileges were derived from his 
grant; and hoped they would not turn them 
against him." The commons, in some mea- 
sure, receded from their pretensions ; and though 
James of his own accord abolished all patents lor 
monopolies, exclusive companies, wardship s^,^nd 
purveyances, remained as a burden upon the 
people. 

An union of the two kingdoms was a favourite 
object with James, and did honour to his discern- 
ment ; but the commons opposed it with impolitic 
aseal, and the business was dropped. 

To procure money from the commons was 
still more difficult, and James, soured with the 
temper of his parliament, prorogued it with vi- 
sible marks of dissatisfaction. He had the plea- 
sure, however, to conclude a peace with.Spain> 
and therefore supplies were less necessary. 

It was at this auspicious junctHre o£ foreign 
and domestic quipt, that the nation was asto- 
nished by the discovery of the " Gunpowder 
Plot." . The catholics, disappointed in their ex- 
pectations of favour from James, were enraged 
beyond all measure. Catesby, a gentleman of 
that persuasion, first thought of an extraordinary 
method of revenge, which was no other than to 
blow up the parliament house, viYv^tv x^^ twwsv- 
bers should be assembled, aad xi\^ Vvcv^ ^^^-cscv'j 
' the sessioiim 

v2 '^" 
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This dfaholical scheme he communicated 
J'erLjs ii descvnjaiit vi the illtibtrious house 
Northumberland, who he\t\g charmed with t 
measure, tJiey cautiously itiUsted some otj 
conitprrators, and sent over to f hind era? in qu< 
of one Guy Fawkes an ofHct-r in the Span! 
service, of whose zeal and re^olutlati they ei»n 
taJned no doubr* 

livery thing being concerted, ajid the con*] 
rat(>rR having tatcn sin oath of secrecfj whi 
they conErmed hy lecdving the nac raiment ta| 
theri a house was hired tti the n.ime of Per* 
A ly adjomirjg that \n which the parliame 
Iflfl^ ' assembled j and finding that a cellar m 
to be let under the honse of lords, th 
seized the opportunity of renting it, and formi; 
a commtmieation between Percy 'k housie nnd 
deposited tlicre thtrty^sijr barrels of gunpowd' 
which tliry covered with fugj^of* and bil 
wood. The doors of the vault were then bolt 
thrown open, to prevent any appearance of da 
ger; and nothing remained, but to watch t 
opportunity of rendering thcii horrible mali 
complete* 

Tlie king, the queen, and prince Henry, w« 
all eipected to be present at the opening 

I)arlrament j but prince Charles, by reason 
ih tender age, would necessarily be absent, a: 
him it w-as t mended to assassinate. The pri 
cess Elizabeth alone remained of the royal j 
mi ly whom papistical vengeance had not devote 
and it was resolvetl to seize her, and proclai 
her qnecn immtdiately after the calaitrophe* 
Twenty crjiis/^rrators had sacredly kept t 
dteaJful sccnn nearly a year atnl^^t\ \\A^ v' 
i/jc^;imc bIgQtry which had gVv^uT\^\o 
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plot, was directed as an engine by Providence 
to reveal it. A few days before the meeting of 
parliament, lord Monteagle, who was a catholic, 
received the subsequent letter from an unknown 
hand. 

*^ My lord, out of the love T bear to some of 
your friends, I have a care of your preservation. 
Therefore I would advise you, as you tender 
your life, to devise some excuse to shift off your 
attendance in this parliament. For God and 
man have concurred to punish the wickedness of 
this time. And think not slightly of this ad- 
vertisement; but retire yourself into your coun- 
try, where you may expect the event in safety. 
For, though there be no appearance of any stir, 
yet, I say, they will receive a terrible blow this 
parliament, and yet they shall not see who hurts 
them. This- counsel is not to be contemned, 
because it may do you good, and can do you no 
harm : for the danger is past, as soon as you 
have burned the letter. And I hope God will 
give you the grace to make good use of it, unto 
■whose holy protection I commend you " 

Monteagle, as well as Salisbury to whom he 
communicated it, considered the letter as a 
foolish attempt to frighten ; but James, ponder- 
ing the enigmatical but strong words of the 
epistle, immediately conceived that they must 
allude to danger from gunpowder.* In conse- 
quence it was determined to search the vaults 
under the house of parliament ; but that they 
might detect not only the conspiracy but the 

♦ Jt is not improbable that J^tn^^ Yt\\\gc\x \>^V^\.^ "Cwv^ 
€aacJuswn from recollecting t\\e caX^sX^ov^^'i <^*^ Vvs^^-asJ^^^ 
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quiet till the night hefom tjie commencemei.t^ 
<?f the 4t'fciiiou# j 

On tJiut evening sir Thamas Knevet entcrm^;* 
the vault hired by^ Percy, found Fawkes At th*!] 
d oiiVf who w 'A s i ni mc J i ;i tel )' se i /.e d , th e f agj^ o 1 1 
and powder diiicovercd, and the vtTy matcliei 
to SCI fii*! 10 the tiiiin found in the prisoner'i 
pocket.. 

^ Fiiwkes, with the enthiifiasm of a fanatic, find* 
ing it useless to diJ^^cmble, boldly eiprcs^ied hi« 
concern that he had lost the opportunity off* 
fjnngthe powder at oncep and of sweetening his 
own dL\! til hy Th^t rif hf^ cnemicfi. Btfoie the 
council he displayed the same intrepidity, rer 
fusing to give up his accomplices; but bein^ 
1^'ft to reflect on his guilt and his danger for a 
few days in the tower, his courage began to fail 
him, and he made a full discovery of the con- 
spirators, who never exceeded the number of 
eighty. They all suffered death in one way or- 
pLner ; and, horrible as their crime was, in the. 
eyes of the bigotted catholics some of them were.. 
regarded as martyrs. 

J'he king at this time seems tp have enjoye^j 
the entire affections of his people and parli^v. 
Tuent. His learning, which wa?; not conternptl^ 
ble, obtained him the name of the second 8olo-^ 
jTJon ; but with all his wisdom, he could not proh 
chice an union between the two kingdom^i^ 
though he procured a repeal of the hostile law$* 
w:hicn h^d been enacted in former times QXi both, 
tides the Tweed. 
0/2 the motion of sir Edward S'AT\dY^> th<i 
fcmwons entered for the first Uto^' 3lt\ oTii.«:x iot. 
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the regular keeping of their journals; a proof 
that they began to feel themselves of the proper 
weight in the scale of the constitution. 

In a following session the lord trea- a jx 
surer Dorset laid open the king's ne- -[f^u' 
cessities, but the commons made no en- 
deavours to relieve them ; and as the preroga- 
tives of his predecessors could not be resorted 
to, without murmurings and remonstrances, 
James soon found himself in an unpleasant situ-^ 
atipn. Inheriting all the high notions of regal 
government which had marked the reigns of 
Henry and Elizabeth, he made a^rontinual effort 
to keep up his prerogatives, which a more en- 
lightened age and a more independent parlia* 
ment were equally zeajous to curb or diminish. 
In short, in the first parliament of James, which 
sat nearly seven years, were developed all those 
principles which, acquiring strength by time and 
irritated by opposition, at last overthrew all 
pbstaclcs, and plunged the nation in confusion. 

The boasted niaster-piece of James was the 
fnanagement of Ireland ; and to civilize that 
pountry, it was necessary to abolish its ancient 
institutions. By the Brehen custom, evciy 
prime, including those of th^ deepest dye, might 
}>e a^toned for by a fine. This rate was called 
pric. The English having formed a design of 
sending a sheriff into Fermenaugh, Maguire, 
pne of tlie chiefs of that district, replied, ♦' Your 
sheriff shall be welcome to me ; but let me 
know heforehaiid bis eric, or fhe price of his 
head, that if my people cut it off, I may levy 
the money pn the cotint^Y-" ^tcw"?^ <A^-^'^^'v 
fvere cognizable by no law •, ?iTvd vtv \\\\%V^'^^^ 
mf^ of ^gitty, {h^ ef or^s oi "i^xtves. x.o ^:^^^^ 
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amdiOTjLiian were tindottbtedlf pralsewortk^. 
He mb^iitmed thy Eaplish lawi m the room of 
savage instiuiiions ; dcchred the natives free 
citr/cns j esiublishcd circuits ; and, bjr Tneans 
of a, s,m7t\\ ill my severely Jisciphnedj kept the 
ctmntry in ii state of quiet hitherto unknown* 
* j^ While the king was thtis laudably em* 
ir\t/ p^*''yedf the deatli of Henry prince of 
"• Wales, in the eightecntli year of his age^ 
sprci^d a general gloom over the prospects of tne 
natinn* Neither his high btrth nf>r hts youth had 
seduced him into any irregularities : buyness 
and ambjtinn were his sole delight* His inch- 
nations as well as exerciser were martiah I'hc 
>rench ambassador taking leave of him, and 
ajifeing his cormnands for France, found him em- 
ployed in tlie encrcise n( the pike; ** Tell ycur 
king," sHid he, " in what occupation you found 
me eng'']ged/' For sir Walter Raleigh, a pri- 
soner in the tower, he st!ems to have conceived 
;i strong affection and esteem- " Surely," ob- 
served h^f " net king but my father would keep 
jsuch a bird in a cage," 

The marriage of the princes.^ Elizabeth' with 
Frederic elector palatine, which took place soorv 
after, served to di<;sipaLe the grief which arose 
from lliis mehincholy event. But this marriage, 
though h^ippy to the nation in its remote and 
tihinjatc consequences, was Uiiturtnnate both to 
the king and hi si son-in-law, 'J lie elector, tnist- 
\i\^ to 17C} powerful ►in aMiance, entered on enter- 
prises beyond )iis strength; and the kin;::, not being 
^hlc to support his pretensions, lost eniirely, to- 
tvunh the close of his life, the esteem uud it^it^. 
c?/^///s own subjects. 
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people^ when their interests and honour are not 
compromised, furnishes but few materials for 
history, and therefore is generally passed over 
with indifference. The court of James, how- 
ever, produced various incidents which had a 
considerable effect on public opinion, if not on 
public happiness. About the end of 1609, Ro- 
bert Carr, a youth of about twenty, and of a good 
family in Scotland, first appeared in the English 
court. 'I'he charms of his person and the ele*» 

fance of his manners soon won the heart of 
ames, and in no great length of time the fa- 
vourite was successively knighted, created vis- 
count Rochester, and honoured with the garter. 
In sir Thomas Overbury the minion met with a 
sincere friend and judicious counsellor, and while 
he followed his advice, he enjoyed the highest 
favour of his sovereign, without being detested 
by the people. 

Intoxicated, however, by good fortune, Ro- 
chester gave way to the indulgence of every pas- 
sion. The countess of Essex and daughter to 
the earl of Suffolk, though she rejected the 
embraces of her husband, soon surrendered her 
person to the favourite; and, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of Overbury, a divorce was pro- 
cured, and a marriage solemnized between the 
adulterers. On this occasion the king forgot 
his. own dignity so far as to enter into all the 
base passions of his minion, whom he created 
carl of Somerset. The countess, however, vas 
not satisfied with the completion of her criminal 
wishes so far j she plotted the final destruction 
of Overbury, who had opposed \vet nvcsn v*^^^ 
who now lay in pri'son owing to xiv^ ^^•a.-vx^Ns^^'^ 
representations of his formei ix\e\^^ > "^-"^^ '^^>' 



practising on h\Tn^ by luesins of her drabolii 
agents, with we^k doses of poison^ at Jast sue 
a strong one was administered to him, that th 
symptoms were apparent to every one who ap 
proached him. 

The fjt;jl catastropTie of sir Tliamns Ove 
bury, though the pi oofs of the crime were ni>t ' 
hrmi^ht to light till some years afterwards, 
he^ot a suspicKUi that the prince of Wale?i had 
been carried off by similar meuns, and the sove- 
reign was not spared, amidst tlie just imput^ul 
tions thrown on his favourite- - 4- • ^ 

\ A Ts ^ parliament beings' aj^iiin called, 

j^H,^" after every nieans hnd been exhausted, 
of raising money by virtue of the pre- 
rngHtive, oven to the sale of peerages, that as- 
sembly, instead of granting a supply, began with 
disputing the king^s power to levy new cus- 
toms and impositions. The king was provoked 
beyond all patience at this freedom, and dis- 
solved them without obtaining the obiect of 
their convocation. > The monarchical pnnciplei 
of James, however, were not abandoned. He 
publicly at court proposed the question, whether 
he might not take his subjects' money when he 
wanted, it without the formality of parliaments ? 
•' God forbid," replied the obsequious Neile 
bishop of Durham, " but that you should: for 
you are the very breath of our nostrils.** An- 
drews, bibhopof Winchester, being nextapplledto 
for his opinion, prudently waved the question 
by declaring that he was not skilled in parlia- 
JDcnf^ry cases, but observed, " that his majesty 
might lawfully tzke his brother lieWe's motvc^^ 
becRuse he offered it. " 
y^Je crimes of SomeTseU thoug^i t\ie7 \va^V\- 
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tfaerto escaped punishment, preyed on Ms spirits,* 
and rendered him sullen and unamlable. The 
courtiers saw his declining interest from this 
cause, and seized the opportunity of throwing 
a new minion in the king's way, in the person of 
George Villiers, a youth of one and twenty, who 
was immediately raised to the office of cup- 
bearer. Meanwhile, undoubted proofs of So- 
merset's guilt were brought to light in poisoning 
sir Thomas Overbury, and the natural sense of 
justice in James's breast regaining its ascen- 
dancj) a rigoious scrutiny was ohJered to be 
made. The accomplices in the murder received 
the punishment due to their crime ; but Somer- 
set and the countess were pardoned ; and after 
lying some years in prison, recovered their li- 
berty, and a small pension, with which they re- 
tired, and languished out their old age in infamy 
and obscurity, equally detesting eacn other and 
detested by the rest of the world. 

Villiers now having no competitor, soon 
mounted to favour, and, by rapid advances, was 
;ttla5t made duke of Buckingham and lord high 
admiral of England, with many inferior though 
lionourable appointments. In short, he totally 
eclipsed ^^splendour of the former minion, and 
became the only avenue to honour or promotion, . 
or rather he concentrated them all in himself. 

In order to enlarge the episcopal au- ^ y. 
tbority in Scotland, James now deter- ifiir' 
mined tb visit his native country j but '* 

^e simple form of presbyterian government had 
taken such deep root there, that it was with 
esitr^zae diSBcuky and reluctance xhe:^ cotcv<^v^^ 
w4Sfr any of the recommendatioivs o£ \!ti«vt ^csh^ 
^Spo m regard to the ceremom^l^ ol xicv^vc \ 
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1 i g I on. Kf>r d: d J ;imcM «hoc Ic m ore tlie rel \g iouA- 1 
principles ot' his i:»cottrfih than his English sub- ^ 
j*;ct?4. In order tu counteract the gloomy spirit 
oi the ptsrirans, he bsued a proclamation 

, coumgiiig all lawfttl games and exerct&es on' 
Sundays after divine service; and tliough thiij 
w:i% A political] mea'iirrc, it was regarded a£ thf] 
tfsirerne of profanenc^?^ and (mptety. 

A long tmprisonmcnc of tmrtecn year* had 
not broken the enterpriimg spirit of sir Walter^ 
Haldgh, ihotigh it had softened die resentment 
pf his eneiuies. Taking advantage of this fa^ 
Vourable impression of the public, he made Att 5 
attempt to recover his liberty, by spreading 4 
report, that he knew of a rich gold mine in 
Guiana. 

I'hough the king gave little credit to the tale, 
he released Raleign from prison witliout pardon* 
in^ him, and gave him permission to try the 
adventure. 

Raleigh had declared that the Spaniards had 
never planted any colonies on the coast where 
his mine lay; but twenty-three years had 
elapsed since he last visited that region, an4 
during that time, they had formed a small 
settlement on the river Oronooko, and built a 
town called St, Thomas. 

Raleigh, however, was no sooner arrived than 
be sent a detachment, under the command of hi$ 
son and of captain Kemys, an officer wholly 
devoted to him, who finding the Spaniards ' not 
unprepared, were fired upon at their landing. Ir- 
ritated by this reception, young Raleigh pursued 
f/je enemy into the town, wmch wvxs ^ooxv \e» 
duced to ashes ; but a shot carrymgVxm oS \tv 

^^ c:ireer of victory, Kemys cou\d tvoxV>c v^«- 
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Tailed on to proceed, though he owned that he 
was within two hours march of the mine which 
promised such immense treasure. Returning 
to Raleigh with the melancholy news of his son's 
death, and despairing of the event, he retired to 
his cabin, andiput an end to his life^ 

Tlie other adventurers, thinking themselves 
duped by Raleigh, and dreading punishment 
for their hostile attack on the Spaniards, hasten- 
ed to England, and carried their leader with 
them. Raleigh was pronounced by the privy 
council to have abused the king's confidence, 
and the court of Spain making loud demands 
for satisfaction, James, using that power which 
he had purposely reserved in his own hands, 
signed the warrant for his execution upon hi^ 
former sentence. 

Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, collected 
all the energies of his soul, and met the blow 
with resolution. As he felt the edge of the ax 
with which he was to be beheaded, << Tis a sharp 
remedy," said he, " but a sure one for all ills." 
His harangue to the people was calm and elo- 
quent ; and with the utmost indifference he 
laid his head upon the block and deceived the 
fatal blow. 

The execution of this sentence, which had been 
so long suspended^ gave general dissatisfaction ; 
and it was rendered still more invidious by the 
intimate connections entered into with Spain. 
Gondomer, the ambassador from that country, 
in order to divert the attention of James fronpi 
the affairs of Germany, had proposed an ad* 
vantageous match between the second daugh* 
tcr of Spain, ^ind Charles prince of Wales. The 
bait took ; and though tlie states of Bohemia, 

vofc. ij. <^ inspired 
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ttuipired ivitK die Iqvq q( citII and religtout 
independeTjcv had taken up arm» against the 
t^mperar For d man d, and made Frederic elector 
palatine a tender of thetr crown, probably on 
account of his cormccuoo with England, Jame* 
refan?d to lend his son*in4aw any af^sistance, not- 
withstanding the urgent solicitations of his 
people t and in ctm sequence of his neglect, the 
unijuppf prince v^as not only obliged to resign 
his new dignkyr but was driven from the palati- 
nate, and forced to fly with his family into HoU 
land* 

M Y^ The nmrmurs against the Ictng^s in- 
1 r20* *^iy^ disposition now ran high j but 4 

* ' James flattered liimsplf thut the restitu- 
tion of the palatinate might be procured from 
friendship, by means of his son's proposed mar- 
riage, and therefore was averse to strong mea- 
sures. 

At this time the great seal was in the hands 
of Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, a man uni- 
versally admired for the sublimity of his genius, 
but who had made himself obnoxious to censure 
by the easiness of his disposition, and the ir- 
regular means he had used to obtain money, less 
indeed on his own account than to gratify hit 
dependents, whose importunities he could not 
resist. Being impeached by the commons, the 
peers sentenced him to pay a fine of forty thou- 
sand pounds, to be imprisoned in the tower, and 
to be for ever incapable of holding any office, 
place, or employment. 

Bacon, however, was soon released from 
prison, his 6ne Wds remitted, at\d, m coTv%\der- 
at/on of his intrinsic worth, receWtd ?l ^etv^\oxv 
^fct^hteea hundred pounds a year. T\ve ^wx. 
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remainder, of his life was spent in literary avo- 
cations ; and in the greatness of hifr talents pos- 
terity have almost forgot that he had the weak- 
nesses and the failings of a man. 

Meanwhile, the commons, indignant at the pu- 
sillanimity of James in suffering his son-in-law 
to languish in poverty and exile, and averse to 
a match with a catholic family, strongly remon- 
strated with their sovereign. The king, jealous 
of his prerogative, gave a prompt and sharp re- 
ply in terms very inimical to the privileges of 
parlian^nt ; and this drew from the commons 
a declaration, ** that the liberties, franchises^ 
privileges, and jurisdictions of parliament, are 
the ancient and undoubted birthright and in- 
heritance of the subjects of England." This 
entry the king himself tore from the journals, 
and after committing some of the leading mem- 
bers in opposition to the tower, finally dis- 
solved the parliament. Pretension being thus 
opposed to pretension, every circumstance tend- 
ed to widen the breach between the king and 
parliament ; and the fkme, though sometimes 
smothered, was not extinguished but with the 
overthrow of the monarchy under the unfortu- 
nate Charles I. 

James, by reiterated proclamations, had pro- 
hibited the discussion of state affairs ; but, as 
might naturally be expected, public truriosity 
was only inflamed the more. With do- a jy 
mestic' politics those of the continent igog* 
were intermingled. Frederic had made 
▼igorotts efforts for the recovery of his domi- 
nions, but without any very considerable advan- 
tage ; and Jan\es now persuaded him to disamx^ 
and to trust to the effects of his negotiations. 

0^2 These, 
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Thew, h<meifer» not bemg reinforced hj erei 

the 3ppear«ince oi app^aliiig to the decision o 
ainiH only eiL posed liioi to ridicule both at honu 
dnd abroad* lie wai depicted witJi a scabb^n 
but witbout a sword, ajid sometimes with ; 
tword which no one could draw thougb s^vera 
were pulling sit it* In short* tbe pacific dis 
po»iuou of jajnes, instead of gaining him respect 
only rendered him tbe object of contempt- H> 
WEi fond of employing ambassadors j but crown 
cd beads are seldom to be avv-ed by diplomati' 
weapon?) which were the only ones the kiug o 
England employed* 

In (jrder to hasten the match between th 
princess of Spain and hh heir apparent, he dia 
patched the eaj4 of Bristol to PhilTp IV. an^ 
matters were apparently in » fair train of set 
tlementi when every flattering prospect va 
blasted by the temerity of Buckingham. 

Between tliis favourite aiid prince Charle 
a coolness had taken place, which the forme 
being anxious to remove, proposed a journey o 
courtJ>hipto Madrid* Theyonng and ardent mini 
of the prince eagerly embraced the scheme 
and the king being prevailed on to give hi 
consent, though not ivithout some relu dunce an^ 
apprehension of the result, tlie prince* attendei 
by liiickinghani and some others, iet out on thi 
roinaiuic L»xpedition^ 

At a court ball at Paris, Charles first sai 
the princess Henrietta, whom he afterward 
espoused ; but so much speed did they use, tha 
in eleven days after their depaiture from Lor 
t/on they B^nivQA at Madrid » to the s\ir^rtse c 
e^very one. 
The Spanish monarch treated ChaT:\e^ ^ 
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the most flattering attentions; but, according to 
the established etiquette, the infanta was only- 
shewn to her lover in public, till a dispensation 
should arrive from Rome. Just as^ this was 
granted, Gregory XV. died; and the nuncio 
refusing to deliver it, till it should be renewed 
by Urban VI 1 1, who was elected to the tiara, 
that crafty pontiff interposed various delays, in 
hopes that Charles might be converted to the 
catholic faith. The kmg of England, as well 
as the prince, became impatient ; and the latter, 
probably feeling no very great inclination to the 
princess, took his leave, and embarking on board 
the English fleet at St. Andero, returned to 
England. Every thing, however, was conducted 
at parting with the most marked and elaborate 
respect on both sides; and, had it not been for 
the intrigues of Buckingham, who had rendered 
himself both despised and hated by the Spani- 
ards, and therefore felt reciprocal ill-will and 
animosity, it seems probable, the negotiations 
entered into might •have been brought to a fa- 
vourable conclusion. 

James reluctantly entered into the views of 
his son and the favourite, as they ran counter to 
a plan which he had long fondly indulged ; but 
he was over-ruled by his affection for the one, 
and his partiality for die other; and after the 
court of Spain had promised the restoration 
of the palatinate, and made other concessions 
without effect, Philip ordered the infanta to lay 
aside the title of princess of Wales, which she 
had assumed after the arrival of the dispensa- 
tion from Rome, and the long ^lOXx^sAft^ ^v^- 
tiation came to an end. 
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J. ^y The Icing having Uius fn^aliintarilf 
\r*l^ broken with Spain, was obliged to sum- 
mon a parliament I in order to obtain 
tupplieSi In that assembly > Buckingham threw 
flU the blame on the court of Spatnj and the na- 
lion, ea^er to commence hostilities with the pa- 
pists, liiitened to his insidious arguinems^ and 
loaded him with applause- The supply was, 
howevfiTf voted with a parsimonious hand, and' 
to what was granted, some conditions were an* 
nered, which trenched on the prerogative, but J 
conducted at last to It^gitimate liberty, I 

.lames, sensible that hijt favotirite measures ^ 
had been defeated by the artifices and the vio- 
lence of Buckinghann, began to estrange himself 
from that minion ; but his domineering spirit soon 
regained him the ascendancy ove|r a timid mas- 
ter ; and when the earl of BristoU whom he both 
hated and feared, was recalled from Spain, he 
had influence enough to procure him to be sent 
to the tower, and afterwards banished to his 
country seat. 

Soon after this, a treaty of marriage between 
tlie prince of Wales and Henrietta of France 
being proposed, James entered into the negoti- 
ation with so much ardour, that it was soon 
A -T) brought to a favourable conclusion; but 
^rc;"' the king was much less fortunate in the 
enterprises of war, which his soul abhor- 
red. 1'he English nation, however, were bent 
on the recovery of the palatinate, and to accom- 
pli?^h this object, twelve thousand foot and two 
hundred liorse were embarked under count 
Mnnsfeldt; but so ill had l\\\s eT\)Qd\uoti been 
concerted, that before the mcTvv;e\-^ v^xmwx^^ 
tol7i2<J, Iiulf of them were cut ofiVj vx^^^v^^^^- 
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tiftl disorder, arid tke other half were too weak to 
attempt the object of their destination. 

James, who had zealously cultivated the arts 
of peace, did not lone survive the commence<» 
ment of hostilities. £ing seized, with a tertian 
ague, and findine himseu gradually becoming 
weaker, he sent for the prince, whom he afiec«> 
tionately exhorted to bear a tender regard for 
bis wife, but to preserve a constancy in his own 
religion, to protect the church, and to extend 
his care to the unhappy family of the palatine; 
and having settled his other affairs, timid as he 
had been throueh life, he met death with the 
fortitude of a cnristian and a hero. So com- 
posed was he, that he closed his own eyes in the 
last struggle, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
after a reign over England of twenty-two years 
and some days. 

In the annals of nations, it is scarcely possible 
to find a reign, more unspotted and unblemished 
thai> that of James; but it contained nothing 
that;C0uld render it illustrious in history, an.d 
therefore it has been mentioned with obloquy 
and con temp t« But if a king is only the father 
of a larger family, and is equally bound with a 
natural parent, to watch over the walfare and 
safety of those committed to his care, James 
will deserve the highest panegyric, where un«» 
reflecting prejudice has assailed him the most. 
Yet it must be owned, that though James pos* 
sessed many virtues, scarcely one of tb^m was 
free from the contagion of some neighbouring 
vice* His generosity bordered on profusion^ 
his learning on pedantry, his love of peace on 
pusillanimity, and his wisdom on cunning. He 
ruled over a people who delighted in war, fron» 
^ '^ ^ which 



which they had seldom been Intig^ eiem 
before his itnne, aiid who v;ilii*d blood and 
sure, le&s than ihe splendour of h^dttlcs and 
quests. 

Great rfches ac<imred by commerce, we 
thi* pCTjod rnT^i and high pr>de of family 
v^fled. Civil honoursi v'hich now hold the 
place r were then subordinate to the milii 
and a romantic turn for chivalry, still ill* 
itself in furious and sanguinary duels. 

The country life, whith still prevails in 1 
land CO a certain degree, was just begin nm 
the rci^n of Jamesf to give way to a fonc 
for the sedu cements of the city* The 
wisely and benevolently set himself agamtt 
alteration of manners, ** He was wont t 
Tery earnest," says lord Bacon, "with the c 
try gtntlemcn to go from London to their c 
try seats; and would sometimes tell tl 
•' Gentlemen, at London you are like ships 
se:i, which show like nothing i hut in your c 
try villages, you are like ships in a river, w 
shew like great things," 

7^he ordinary revenue in this rei|jTi, did 
amount to half ;i million, nor the kmg's ex 
diture to more rhrin thirty-!iix thousand pou 
All the extraordinary sums, which he r:mei 
subsidies, loans, sale of lands, and of title 
baronetage, did not amount to two millions 
two hundred thousand pounds. 

Corn at this time, and the other necess; 

of life, were higher in proportion than the 

ient averager wheat was thirty-sii shilling] 

qu^rter^ rye e/gh teen, and baT\e^ ^r^^^. ' 

iJsuuI brc-id of the poor was made o^ V^xV-^ 

^ppcMrs also tiiat fourp^nce a ^M-tii ^' 
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usual price for beef and mutton, and that tlie 
general turn of the age, was to convert arable 
land into pasture, which no laws could prevent. 

London at this time was entirely built of 
wood, and far from beine elegant. The earl of 
Arundel first introduced the general practice 
of building with bricks. 

The public had neither the danger, nor the 
expence of a standing army to fear. The militia, 
amounting to one hundred and sixty thousand 
men, was the sole defence of the kingdom. 

The navy of England was esteemed formida- 
ble in Elizabeth's reign ; yet it received several 
addrtions from James. A ship of one thousand 
four hundred tons, and carrying sixty-four guns, 
the largest that had ever come from an English 
I dock, was launched in this reign. 

But what renders this acra more memorable, 
was the incipient organization of some parts 
of the continent of America. The island of 
Barbadoes was also planted in this reign. 

Shakespeare, the immortal glory of his coun- 
try, reflected a lustre on the times of James, as 
did Johnson, Fairfax, Raleigh, and Bacon. 
The latter pointed out the road to true philo- 
sophy, and made considerable advances in it 
himself. 



CHAP. XIV. 
The Reign of Charles I. 

CHARLES mounted the throxift m ^^ ^ -^ 
Hower of his age> and Via^Va^ ^'i- \^«l£^ 
paused Henrietta by proxy, HO ^oowrc 



was theh marriage celebrated m ETigland, than 
he ha&tened to call a parliainent, whom he ad- 
dressed in the language of simplicity and cordis 
mlky. 

The commonif however, though aware of the 
€f penccfi of ^ovemmenE, and though the war had 
been undciiafccn with Uieir perfect concurrence-, 
were very iparing in their grants j a»d puritanical 
zexi WHI toon mflamed against the catholics j 
whoje e^Tpectations were raised hy the favour 
they expected to find with die queen- Conccs* 
■torn in favour of liberty, were tacked to the 
very moderate supplies they were induced to al* 
low; and ('harles, who had been educated in 
high notions of prerogative, and full of t!ie ge- 
nerous feelings of youth, could ill broolc any 
hist 
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encroachments on his power, or any tsant of m 
attention to hh rensomible demands* m 

He ir.inkly explained the nature of the en- 
gagements into wliich he had entered, and the 
sums that would be necessary to discharge 
them, particularly in regard to the operations 
of the war: but the commons were still inex- ^ 
crable; and a new discovery tended still more 
to increase them against Buckingham. When 
James courted the alliance of France, he had 
stipulated to lend Lewis eight ships, wh ch were 
to be employed against the Genoese, tie allies 
of Spain; but when the vessels arrived at 
Dieppe, a suspicion arose that they were intend- 
ed to serve against the Hugonots of Rochelle. 
On this, the sailors broke out into a furious muti- 
ny, and Pennington, the admiral, swore he would 
sooner he hanged in England, for disobedience, 
than light against his brother protesunx.^ V^ 
J^rance. AccordiDftly. the squadtoti \tame^\. 
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ately returned to the Downs, when they received 
new orders from Buckingham, lord admiral, to 
return to their former station, to which they 
were principally induced, by a report which he 
caused to be spread, that the French king and 
his hugonot subjects had come to terms of ac- 
commodation. Finding themselves, however, 
deceived, they again returned to England, nor 
could the most magnificent offers prevail on 
them to engage in a cause, which they thought 
contrary to their religious duty. 

These transactions increased the outcry 
against popery in parliament. To this Charles 
gave a gracious and compliant answer; but 
when he found no further supplies were to be 
obtained, he used the pretence of the plague to 
dissolve the assembly. 

To supply the want of parliamentary aids, 
Charles was driven to the desperate and uncon- 
stitutional course of issuing privy seals, for bor- 
rowing money of his subjects. With the sum 
thus procured, he fitted out a fleet of eighty 
vessels, carrying ten thousand men, which sailed 
to Cadiz, under the command of sir Edward 
Cecil, created lord Wimbleton. The bay was 
full of Spanish ships o£ great value; but owing 
to some misconduct, and the plague breaking 
out in the English fleet, the expedition failed in . 
every respect. .,^^ v^ 

Charles was again obliged to have « t^ 
recourse to a parliament, and, though he j^^g * 
had taken care that some of the popular 
leaders should be excluded from the represen- 
tation, by being elected bhei\ffs oi \5afc\x \^v^^^- 
live counties, uie ferment o£ o^^o^vCvycv ^x^ 
:ontinued. Supplies Indeed vi^xe no\.^^%^^ 
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tTtat Alt!)* 

the passing of tliat vote imo a law, was rcicrved 
tUl the end of the se^ston, in order to extart 
what conceisions they wblied fram the king^i 
iiece^&ities* ( 

Churles was obliged to submit to thii, aiid ^ 
stifle bis resentment; hut Buckingham beconimg 
every day more unpopular, und hh cucmy the 
^earl of Bristol having jomctl the patriouc party, 
the commons detej mined to impejich htm. 

Meanwhile, the lord keeper, in the kirig'i 
n^me, c*j>res^ly commanded the house not to 
meddle with liuckinghamp and two members 
who had been most forward in tbi% bu\tnc^^ 
were commitred to prison. The commou* were 
instantly in a flame; atid by being obliged lo 
release the impHisoned members the king loit 
much cOTi*equenee, and drove the pjirli^tmeiit 
on still more during measures. They claimed 
the execution of the laws a^am«>t caiholfcij and 
tliey were framing a remonstrance against the 
levying tonnage and poundage without their 
consent, when Charles, with intemperate ardour, 
ended the session by a dissolution; and they 
parted with mutual ill humour. 

The king had menaced the commons, that 
unless they furnished him with supplies, hft 
should be obliged to have recourse to new coun- 
sels. These were now adopted ; a commission 
was openly granted to compound with the ca- 
tholics for dispensing with the penal laws against 
them; a loan was required, both from the nobi- 
lity and, the city; and the counties, as well as 
the capital, were compelled to equip a certain 
number of ships. This is the iirsx. ap^eAtance 
''n Charles's rc'i^n of ship-money, a mode oifax- 

j/^/W/i, virhich aAcrwards produced sucYv V\o\c^x 

Jifcontcnts. 
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Tliough these irregular expedients would 
have given disgust in more tranquil times, 
Charles gradually pushed tliem on with increas- 
ed rigour, and at last, under the name of a ge- 
neral loan, levied a sum equal to four subsidies. 
Several who refused to pay this illegal demand, 
were thrown into prison. Of these, sir Thomas 
Darnel, sir John Corbet, sir Walter Earl, sir 
John Heveningham, and sir Edmund Hamp- 
den, had spirit enough, at their'own hazard and 
expenoe, to defend the public liberties, and to 
demand releasement, not as a favour, biit as a 
matter of right. 

The gjuestion wis solemnly argued before the 
court of king's bench; but though the chiefjus- 
tice Crew was changed, and sir Nicholas Hyde 
substituted in his place, as being more pliant 
and obsequious to an arbitrary government, the 
judges went no farther than to refuse the bail 
which was offered, and to remand the gentle- 
men to prison. In fact, the nation was already 
exasperated to a very high degree, by a variety 
of real grievances; and except a few courtiers 
and ecclesiastics, all men were dissatisfied with 
the measures of administration, and predicted 
the final subversion of constitutional liberty. 

Amidst this universal discontent, however, 
it was, that Charles, though baffled in every at- 
tempt against Austria, embroiled himself with 
France, to which rash action he was supposed 
to be driven by the rash and violent Buckingham. 

When Charles married by proxy th^ princess 
Henrietta, this minister and minion had been 
sent to France, to grace the espousals. The 
beauty of his person, and the elegance of his 
manners, were suited to make an impression on 
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female heartSi siitd it is said, hit ambiltim ltd 
iifm to coiKniencc a cone^poitdmce with llic 
moeuk 'af hami* IIm vigtlance of RicheUc^ 

(spoit «!i$co%c7ed tlili; and «iicn die Juke y^s% 
nmimg prqiaratiofii lor a new embassy to P^s, 
n message W3« «cnt to mfomi him tli^t hb |}re» 
scnre w^nitd dcc be agreem!ilc< In a mm an tic 
Ht of pistron, he sworct ** that he ifftmld fee the 
queen in ipiie of all the power of Fnuare f* »n J 
fri^m dut momcilT, he lOok ewy |>osii!>le oppcjr- 
tunitj of CGmmeiicing boftilitic^ wiih that ktng^ 
dom. m 

InfertoT mmlu being orerloofeed or campro* 
luijied^ he wu^s determmed to bi^ak ^itoncc, and 
tojotti Sotibiu' and Rohan, who were ;ii tlie 
head of the hu^onca faction, and who str«Tigl)r 
solicited the as^isunce of Charles. Accordtnglf J 
a R**et nf an liundrcd sail, and an army of Rcvcn » 
thousand Di?n, were entrusted to the command 
cf Buckingham ; but the inhabitants of RochcUe 
refusing to admit alh'e.s, of wliose arrival they 
had received no prcviour, information, the duke 
made an injudicious attempt on the isle of ilh6f 
in which he lost a vast number of men, and was 
finally obh'ged to return to England, with no 
other credit except the vulgar one of courage 
and personal bravery. 

- ,- The event of this ill-concerted cnter- 
U'OH P^^^^> assisted to mature the discontents 
• of the English; and whatever they alrea- 
dy sufTcrcd or predicted in future, they were in- 
rlliiod to ascribe ^vholly to the evil councils of 
Buckingham. 
Ijj tJiis nationA fennent, Viovjcvex^ \x. vra.^ re- 
snlvcd to c'dW a parliament, {vom v\\fe xv<it<i?»\;\v^ 
ofobtdinin'i a supply; but Vt nva% ^ooti iQ!Vi:v^> 
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that the new members were equally independent 
.With their predecessors, and that the resentment 
for past mjuries, was neither weakened nor for- 
gotten. The court party did not pretend to 
justify the means which had been resorted to, 
in order toprocure money, except on the ground 
of necessity ; and a vote was passed without oppo- 
sition, against arbitrary imprisonments and fore- 
^ loans. In return for this concession, a supply 
of fi/e subsidies was voted with apparent good 
will ; and with this mark of the affection of his 
parliament, the king was so well pleased, that 
the tear of gratitude started in his eye when lie 
heard of its liberality. 

But though voted» the supply was not imme- 
diately passed into a law; and the commons 
-^fere resolved to employ the interval, in provid- 
ing some barriers to their rights and liberties, so 
lately violated. They enumerated the various 
* encroachments tliat had been made on their con- 
stitutional liberties, under the name of a M peti- 
tion of right," and against these, an eternal re- 
medy was to be provided. The terms in which 
this petition was drawn up, seem to have been 
just and reasonable, but they infringed the pre- 
rogative, in regard to which Charles was such 
a stickler; and it was not witliout much difficulty 
and many evasions, that 'the royal assent could 
be obtained to this intended security against 
future invasions of liberty. 

In the meanwhile, one doctor Mainwaring, 
who was afterwards raised to the see of St. 
Asaph, having preached and published a sermon 
subversive of all civil liberty, the commons im- 
peached him for this, and the peers sentenced 
nim to be imprisoned during the pleasure of the 
R 2 house, 






boiispf ta be fined a. tlioti^ianti pounds, to be n\u 

pc tided for three ycjirs, and that lib book should 

h^ ciilkd in and burnt* The kinj^, however* 

L speedily pardoned him, and by this actioii] 

P ihc y ed the i n s i n cc ri t y o H 1 li si con cc ss i oni 

1 IT deed, hiid Charles hern perfectly nhici^re iofi 
sanctioning th^- petition of rigiu, it w;ii evident 
the eommiins would h;ive ht^en Mill dijsSiiti^H^fd- 
They ctmtinued to curry thdr .icrutJny uMo every 
piirt of i^ovtirnmcnit ^^id amotij^ other thing* 
fiot lonched beforer they attacked tOMi:igc and 
poundaj*ei the tcvym;? of which, without the 
consent of pJtrli-nmcnt, they decWcd to be a. 
palpnble viobtton of xhti uncit^Hl righu of the 
people* 

Chiirle* perceiving tTiat there ^a* do end to. 
4cm^ndn, stnd ihat oae cot. . ■ 1 f , ^ 1 
them wiili confidi-nce u^ . 
putrtn t^nri to the sci.sJor by u [■! ij]r:i';?ti;n. 

Freed from the vexation of this a.s.s'j:nb]y, the 
king began to lor;k towards forcicni wars. An 
armament had been prejiared f' r the relief of 
Roehclle, and Buckingham hiul repaired to 
Portsmcnith, to hasten the prep.iriilions. While 
.thns employed, an enthusiast, luimcd Thomas 
Feltoft, v/lio had once served under the duke, 
• :ind had rnetVvitli .'if>nir disnppoincrnent in hia 
hopes of promoiloii, inflamed with private re- 
sentmonl, and taugln hy the public voice, to 
consider' Buckingham as the cause of all the 
'national grievances, formed the desperate reso- 
lution of dispatcliing him. 

Accordinglylis tlie duke, in a narrow passage, 
w'r/s engaged in conversation Vv''\l\\ cokmcl sir 
77]ornas Frynr, he was on a suddctv sUwcV \tk^ 
t/2c breast with a Jcnife, which be p^^We^ MX« 
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saying, ** the villain has killed me," and with 
these words, breathed his last. 

No one had seen the blow, nor the person 
who inflicted it ; but a hat being found near the 
door, with some lines from a remonstrance of 
the. commons, in which Buckingham was de- 
clared an enemy of the kingdom, no doubt was 
entertained, but that it belonged to the assassin. 
Presently a person was seen walking very com- 
posedly without a hat, and some one crying out, 

. ** here is the fellow who killed the duke," every 
boUy ran to ask, ** which is he?" on which Fel- 
ton sedately answered, " I am he." The more 
furious were for dispatching him inimediately, 
and he bared his breast to meet tlieir swords; but 
Others, more deliberate, defended and protected 
him, by which means he lived to suffer the pu- 
nishment of the law. When questioned at 
whose instigiation he had committed the horrid 
deed, he replied, that no man living had credit 
to have disposed him to such an action, and be- 
lieving that he should perish in the attempt, he 
had explained his motives in his hat. 

Charles received the intelligenceof his favour- 
ite's melancholy fate with an unmoved fpu-nte* 
nance, but it was evident that he felt h'^i^rely. 
The expedition to relij've Rochelle was now ' 
feebly conducted, and the inhabitants, reduced . 
to the extremities of famine, were obliged to;. 

% surrender at discretion. ./•. , 

. In the next session, though for more than a' 
century tonnage and poundage had been consi- 
dered as a royal right v'ithout the sauctlon of 
parliumenty Charles, now fxeed tTOxa^^^x^^'^ 

counsels of Buckingjiaxn, decVaTSi^ x^cvax, V^"^*^^ 

hitherto Jevied th^m outbi ^^(ic^^\x.^^•^>-^^^'^'^ 
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ratfOD ^iive pI tcrnporary siiti ,h;cuot^, Init th« 
commons ^ere not tt^ bi: pWstcdr aatl u'% &ocm 
11^ they h.*d carried one poiivi, ihcy i (imicdhtMy 
ftjuyj imocher to ccrfitenit iV, 'iluf oo^t df 
reeujii thdr attcnrir^n to rclif*^ioiij and di^'cUtrcd'^ 
violently iigiitniit iht foUowerss of Arminiusg 
ioipc of wiuim^ by the iniluUt^ncc of J;imc*i aoJ 
Charles, had iituiiied tb« mghcsi prdcrmciitf 
in the hierarchy, Amoujif thc^;c, Lauti, Ndlc> 
Montagiic, ^tid others^ wlio were the chief »up*- 
porter* t>t tpUcr^pacj, wt-rrJiUo siupjjoved to bmfl 
*trongJy inrUned to thtt i;rmim;4n lakh. Tlif™ 
puritani reg;irded these men witli more than 
orclinarvjeiilomy, uk well on iic«;ouritof tlH;ir« 
policicHl ^» their religious pi-haciples^; mijl 
Charlesv Wiu no kss jituched tg them, widely ■ 
considering tliat tlU! hnT^rchy v.-:i:3 llie most ^ 
solid basis of his own authority. 

While niiittcrs v/crc h\ this .state, t^.c commons 
recurred to the duties oi' tonnage ana poiindage, 
which could only be relincjuished lor sonic 
efpilvalent, v/ljicli in i\ict was never (vITered; 
and wlien tlie (juestion v/as about V) be put on 
this subject, sir John Tincli, tlie Sj>L-aker, rose 
and declared, '* that he had it in coiurnand from 
the I.in;^ t.) adjoin-n.'* 'ilie whole house was in 
an iJi)i«',ir; and llie speaker was ibrcioly held in 
his chair by ilolh.-, and Valentine, till a sh^Tt 
reiri()n.st.rance was iVarncd, and passed by accla- 
inwLion. J3y this, papists and arminians were 
declared capital enen)ies to the coir. mon wealth ; 
and those wlio levied, and even thcaj v. ho paid 
^ojj/j;^^rc* anj pound'd^c, were brauded \K'a\\ \.V\vi 
'i'lme cpithcL The jivacc was now v^V^u ^TOTt\ 

i 
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after* the parliament was dissolved. Immedl-. 
atcly after, sir Miles Hobart, sir Peter Hay- 
man, Selden, Coriton, Long-, and Strode, wcr0 
committed to prison on a charge of sedition, on 
account of the last tumult in the house, and lay 
several days in confinement. Elliot, Hollis, and 
Valentine, were condemned* for their seditious 
speeches and behaviour in parliament, to be 
imprisoned during the king's pleasure, and to 
pay heavy fines. T^hese gloried in their suffer^ 
ings, and Elliot, happening to die before he was 
liberated from prison, was regarded as a mar- 
tyr to the liberties of England, 

Peace now became absolutely necessary to 
Charles, from the want of a regular supply, and 
both France and Spain entering into the same 
views, the terms were soon adjusted. Nothing 
was obtained in favour of the palatine, except a 
general promise from the Spanish court, to use 
its good offices for his restoration. Dur- a t^ 
ing the remainder of Charles's reign, he , g'oQ ' 
seems to have paid little regard to foreign 
politics, except as far as he was engaged by 
honour and friendship, to support the cause of 
his sister and her husband. 

After the death of Buckmghara, the queen 
may be con^dered as the principal friend and 
favourite of Charles. By. her sense, her spirit, 
as well as by her beauty, she justified the parti, 
^lity of her husband: but being extremely at- 
tached to her religion, she unfortunately in- 
creased the jealousy which had long prevailed 
against the catholics and the court. 

Charles had endeavoured to gain the popular 
leaders, by conferring offices upon them; but 
such was the spirit of the times, ih?Ct tlie mo- 

;nent 
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jnent they he^camc courtiers, tliey lo*t :ill iiifiu* 
ence wtth llidr party. This war* pmticularly 
ihe cfue wUli sir Thomas Weniwonb, whom ihe 
king had raided to the title of carl tjf Straffordi 
ni ndc him president of the council of York, and 
tlriiulT of Irdand. in a word, he was regarded 
^s chief infni>'ter and counsellor, and ty Iiis 
eminent abilities and nnshaken fiddityt he mc- | 
rited all the confidence which his master reposed 
in him I but m proportion as he became honoured I 
at court, he w^as detested by the puritans. In 
all eccleuasiical afFarrs, Land, bishop of Lon* ' 
don, hrid the ^eate^it influence over the king. 
I le was a man of principle, but wanted those 
a^^rcciible manners, and that flexibility of cha- 
racter, which are calculated to open a way 
hrough difficulties and oppositions. His whole 
study was to exalt the dignity of the priesthood, 
and this he weakly thought was best effected by 
a starch formality, and a tenacious adherence to 
the external ceremonies of religion. By these 
means, he became suspected of favouring pope- 
ry; and certain it is, that in Laud the most 
arbitrary measure of Charles always found, not 
only an apologist, but a supporter. 

The king being now emancipated, from the 
control of parliaments, which, it was evident, 
he intended to reign without, had recourse to 
his usual unconstitutional expedients of raising 
money by virtue of his prerogative, in every pos- 
sible way, contrary not only to the rights of his 
people, but in many instances also, in direct 
€>pposit'ion to their general feelings and prejudi- 
^e.'i. The severities of the star-c\\arnV^w ^.xv^ V\'^ 
commission covrt were revived, ^v^^^v ^^ ^'^^y^ 
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diction in every direction. Prynnc, a barrister, hav- 
ing written a hook, entitled, liistro-Mastyx, in 
which he not only censured stage-plays, music, and 
dancing, but also hunting, public festivals, and 
Christmas keeping, he was indicted as a libeller 
in the star-chamber, because the king and queen 
frequented the former amusements, and was 
tliere sentenced to lose both hiscars, to stand in 
the pilloi^y, to pay a fine of five thousand pounds, 
and to be imprisoned during life. This man 
was a champion among the puritans, and it 
probably was with a narrow and illiberal policy, 
that he was thus condemned to such a severe 
and ignominious punishment. 

About the same time, Charles made a a -t) 
journey to Scotland; and on his return, !*•.»./ 
tlie see of Canterbury being vacant. Laud 
was raised to the primacy, and Juxon to the 
mitre of London. 

Ship-money was now levied by virtue a -pv 
of the prerogative ; and though the whole j^'„^ ' 
tax amouited to little more than two hun- 
drcd thousand pounds, and was equally assessed 
and honestly applied to the purposes (.f the navy, 
yet as it was wholly arbitrary, the discontents 
it excited, and the irregular means by which it 
was enforced, produced the most important con- 
sequences. 

The . good effects of a navy, .Jiowever, soon 
became apparent. The Dutch being attacked in 
their fisheries, consented to pfly thirty thousand 
pounds for a license for one year; and the Eng- 
lish commerce was protected and restored by a 
59i2adron.sent against SaWee, >«\\\c\i J^'^snx^^^^ 
tb:it nest of pirates. But ivo\.\v\xv^ co>i\^% ^^ ^"^ 
eyes of the popular pan^^ cotcv^^ti'^'^V^ .^^^ . "^ 
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infringement of liberty ; and Charks was equnllj^ 
o^tposcd to odtiim for wh^t h€ did, and for 
M'-liat he neglected to do. 

The purkans suiFered another aflfront, in the 
persmis of Benton, a divine, and Bastwick, a 
phy^NJcian, ^vho for seditious and schismatic U Wi 
were condemned to the i^ame punishinent ju 
!'ryune* Finding the rigours of the star-chum* 
bcr increased since the promotion nf Laud, the 
Iniiicr* of that turbulent sect wished to nlifp 
Uicmsclvcs off for America, as many of their 
adherents had done before ; but the council 
dreading the consequences of a disafFccted colo- 
ny, a pro clam ad on was issued to prevent the 
fialling of more, and thus sir Arthur Hascfrigt 
John IJampden, John Pym, and Oliver Crom* 
veii, were obliged to discern bark, after they 
i\*ereon the point of sailing. 

It v/ouid be tedious to euuTTicnite the indignities 
and injuries to which the puritans were exposed, 
and to enter into a detail of the various breaches 
which were systematically made on the constitu- 
tion. Murmurs were general and just, but few 
had the resolution to defend, in their own persons, 
what was the public right of all. Yet John 
Hampden, who had been detained in England 
against his will, soon after had the spirit to re- 
sist the levying of ship-money, though the sum 
in which he was rated did not exceed twenty- 
shillings. The cause was argued, during 
twelve days, in the exchequer chamber, before 
all the judges of England; and the attention of 
the whole nation was as much attracted to this 
famous trial, as if the lives and V\beTt\es ot liN^x^j 
individual had Jepended on \ls is^xxe. ^V^ 
'icj2t could not he doubtful; yet ioux ol \\\^ 
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judges had the firmness and integrity to resist 
the arbitrary maxims of the bench, and Hamp- 
den, though he lost his cause, seemed to open 
the eyes of his countrymen to the means by 
which tyranny was to be resisted. 

Affairs, however, might probably have gone 
on for some years longer in England, had not 
Charles, by attempting to introduce episcopacy 
into Scotland, roused the indignation of that 
people, who were warmly attached to the prin- 
ciples of their church government, and thrown 
both kindgoms into a flame. 

Against the combination of the Scots, a t^ 
who were contending for what they con- i goo ' 
sidered as dearer to them tlian life, 
Charles had nothing to oppose but a proclama- 
tion. This was instantly encountered by a protes- 
tation; and insurrection, which had been ad- 
vancing by a slow arid gradual progress, now 
blazed up at once. No disorder, however, at- 
tended iti On the contrary, a new order immedi- 
ately took place. The whole power of that 
kingdom was placed by the public voice in four 
tables^ as tliey were called ; composed of almost 
every indivi4ual of property in tlie kingdom, and 
one of the first acts of their government, was the 
production of the covenant. 

This covenant consisted, first of a renunciation 
of popery, signed by James in his youth, and 
;ivas followed by a bond of union, by which the 
subscribers obliged themselves to resist religious 
innovations, and to defend each other against all 
opposition whatever. People of every rank, and 
cQndmcm hastened to sign tli\s coia^^^x> ^asA %xi 
reneral was the contaglotv, tiCia^ a ^\xe^x>Mt"'«^^ 
a/flwters of the crovsTu , . 



Charles began to be alanmed^and would Imvc 
retncted inuch, but it was with reluct anre he 
ii:iw the whole fabric » which had been so sedu- 
lously reared by hU father and hlmseli^ iti dan* 
ger of iiijling at once to the ground* The cove* 
lianterft on their part) saw k would be necci^^rfM 
to inatniam tlu^ir rehgious tenets by force awM 
arms i and the Dutch and Frencb, who sought 
(wca^ion for revenge, on account of former nil^- 
undersUridingji, secretly fomented the c om mo- 
tion Ji in Scotland, and supplied the mean^ ot re- 
fci!»t^mce» 

'He nialcot\ients, however, found their prmci- 
p;il resource in their own vigour and abilitid. 
'J 'he earl of Argyle became the chief leader of die 
party j and Le^ilie, a soldier of experience iiml 
merits was eniru&ted with the cominand of cbclf^ 
forcesi ^ 

Charle?;'£ aveision to sanguinary measures 
wai» overcome by his love for the hierarchy, i Je 
(quipped a fleet, and levied a considerable army, 
which he joined himscif at Berwick ; but finding 
that his troops possessed little zeal for the cause 
in wliich they were engaged, and that the Scots 
were fighting for their dearest rights, he sud- 
denly concluded a peace, by which it was stipu- 
lated, that both sides should disarm, that the 
king's authority should be acknowledged, an^ 
that a general assembly and a parliament yhodld 
immediately he assembled, in order to compose 
all existing difi*erences. 

1 he assembly voted episcopacy to be unlaw- 
ful in tliC church of Scotland : Charles was only 
V. riling to hUow it to be contTat'^ to vW cowsu- 
rut/on of that church. They sU^^m^iu-Lt^ ^!^^ 
^^i2oj2s Hud liturgy as poptfcVi ; he a^xcc^ wre\^\i 
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to abolish them. They denominated the high 
commission, tyranny : he was content to set it 
aside. 

The parh'ament too, which sat after the assem- 
bly, advancing pretensions which Xendcd to 
diminish the civil pqwer of the m.onarch, and 
proceeding to ratify the acts of the assembly, 
"were by Charlejs's order prorogued. And thus 
the war was renewed, on accomit of claims which 
might have been foreseen, and therefore ougI:t 
to have been primarily opposed, or after the pa- 
cification assented to. 

The covenanters, when they had dis- a pv 
banded their troops, had cautiously ^f nx 
warned them to be ready at a moment's 
notice ; and the religious zeal with which tliey 
were inspired, made them fly to tlieir «:ta]idard 
with the rapidity of lightning ; but the king 
drew his forces together with difficulty, and 
soon found that he had not the means of support- 
ing them. A parliament, therefore, after an inter- 
mission of eleven years, was of necessity called ; 
but it met under the most unfortunate events, 
when the affections of the people of one country 
* were wholly alienated, and two-thirds of the 
other in a similar state of estrangement. 

'I'he leaders of the popular party perceiving, 
from the necessities of the crown, that the time 
was now come to humble the royal authority, 
instead of noticing the king's application for a 
supply, immediately entered on the considera- 
tion of grievances. Charles, finding that ship- 
money in particular gave great ( fletice^ aRer 
^declaring that the sums wVAe\\ \v^c^^a^t^V"^*^^^ 
from necessity, had been f-aVMwW] 'a.\»^\^'^>^^'^ 
sd-far as to tender a tola\ t^ts>^^^\'^^'^'^^ , 
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that obtiosdoas cUini by any law which the com- 
mons might ihiiik proper to frame. In rcnirnf 

, he only asked a supply of twelve stibsidicSj sibnut 
si It hundred diousand pounds ; and that payitbla 
in three yciiri. 

l^o the partisans of the court, %\'ho urged % 
prompt compliance with this rcnsonable dcamndr 
the poptilar l^aderii replied^ th'it k was the an- 
cient practice to give gri^varices the precedency 
of "jupply I And that ir/ b;iri^aiuiiig Cn- the re- 
in Usion of an uticonitrtutionat datyt tliey would 
only be ratifying the authority by which it hsid 
been It'vied* m 

Explanation only served to increase the iltfl 
humour of the assembly, and it was urged, thist^ 
W. supply of twelve Jiub-iidies was a larger ium 
th;in c:^uld be found in all England* Such w^ 
the happy i;?:norance and inexperietice of those 
ttmLs, i 1 rcgnird to ta?iution ! 

Charles, clearly seeing that the same princi- 
ples wiiich liad already given him so much un- 
easiness, still agitated the parliament ; and being 
informed that a vote was aliOut to pass, whicn 
v.'ould l)last his revenue of sl.lp-money, without i 
allowing any compensation in return, came to 
the hasty resolution of dissolving the assembly, 
a measure of which he soon afler heartily re- 
pented, and fur which he was severely con- 
dt.'mned. 

The convocation, however, still continued to 
sit, which, bc'iidcs granting a supply frgm the 
spirituality, an .1 ffan)lng many new canons, pro- 
ceeded to frjme an oath, which was to be im- 
por,cd on the clcriry, ;\nd \.\\^ ^v Avi^NVAX^s q£ tUe 
ii/j/irrsitif':, t) sv.pp(3n ^^'i^ e>.x.A\A\sW\ '?c>"^^'^w. 

rm^HL uf the cliurtfli, 'ruV; %v^^ Oivi^m-A'^^?,'!^ 
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because not •anctioiied by parliament ; but an 
oath, with an et tatcra in the midst of it, cxpoced 
the convocation to ridicule also ; and it was with 
great difiiculty that Laud could be saved from 
public violence. 

The king, frustrated in his hopes of obtaining 
St legitimate supply, was obliged to have recourse 
again to his usual expedients, and new means 
•were devised of raising money, without the least 
regard to the legality of its demand. 

With some difficnJty Charles collected suffi- 
cient means for putting an army of nineteen 
thousand foot, and A^'o thousand horse in mo- 
tionv under the earls of Northumberland ar.d 
StraiFord, and lord Conway. I'he Scots arn;y, 
which was somewhat superior, had already taken 
the field, and entered England, as was pretended, 
-with no other view than to obtain access to the 
Icing's presence, and to lay theif* grievances at 
bis feet. At Newbum upon Tyne, a detach- 
ment of the English, under Conway, seemed to 
dispute the passage of that river. The Scots 
at first civilly entreated them not to stop them 
in their march to' their gracious sovereign ; but 
this appeal being disregarded, they attacked 
"With great resolution, and having killed several, 
such a panic seized the remainder, that they did 
not think themselves safe, till they had reached 
Yorkshire. 

The Scots possessed themselves of Newcastle ; 
and, in order top revent their advancing upon 
him, the king agreed to a treaty, and named six- 
teen English commissioners, who were all po- 
pular men, to meet eleven Scots coTKKC\%iv^'csRx^% 
»t Rippon, 
Meanwhile a petition had axrW^^^^^^ '^^ 
s2 




r ' - L * irtw 

a som f€ duduing iit#£ it im bU 

Tk ttppoovim villi xibr Scpta tei^ guncract- 
«dg ii mtM r * «|*"^n J, iiijewi«£, 2i» trajuicr ilia 

ifcrf ioroiAMr, that tlicf 



MtoAn Aod zbff Idiijp more 

liU' " thm durtj yiTirv, L4 J iy^^n multiply iuj^ 
m EngUnJ* wcfc mr^ arrived at full 

Qti hurnttws kfj impradiing StT^Si^rd, %Tho had 
if^currv^ IJ/t TtT^uuDfeot 01 ibe tJiTce kingdoms, 
bv (jj/f rej'l vrrvttc* rcndefrd 10 liis n>d^icr. I yni 

Cij-'tfLicJ iMcbijMsefcsarid ijlk^^iid alone, tbou^fa 
I he pcfK^ij*! ei4£rr-j' ut" 5ua:ri>rd, c^njuied the 
Jj^jU*^ noi t<j iici y^iih preiripiuiton* The im- 
pir^chmt*nti Fjrjwt»vi7r, «%** vf»ti^, and Pym was 

ciiO'.cn Uj carry il 'ip 10 tJie ii'^ iv-e '•! lords. 
btrafforJ was just a'j(>ut to tike 1..^ ^cdi, when 
he was iiii'yrnjcrd ol this prob-..'CLit:.>ii ; hi:t v/as 
inijnc? ilaulv ordc^red into cjbloJy and the be- 



li-iviuur oi his jud^e-j, as well hs of liis prosccu- 
l')rs, arrnjL'dvciy aiifavourably fjr liirn, even at 
l)ie outs<-t. 

An i.npcachment for lil^h treason was also 

pi'-fcrred a;(ainst Laud, who was C(;niirilttcd to 

custody ; and tlie same charge was exhibited 

,v/>>y//75.r JorJ k'C'fpcr i'inch, aud stc\v!X.AT^} Wu\« 

Jcljajik; I)iit tlicsc ministers, eouscvoa^ ol \}ci^m 

djjj^^i:i; c'sc4pcci to the contincni, ^ 
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In short, the agents in every obnoxious nrie;i- 
sury were called upon to answer for their con- 
duct ; even the judges who had given their vote 
against Hampden, were accused before the 
peers, and obliged to find surety for their ap- 
pearance. 

Thus, in a short time, the whole sovereign 
power was transferred to the conmions; and tliis 
was the time, as is usual in all great revolutions, 
for genius and talents to display themselves. 
l^yjn, Hampden, St. John, Hollis, and Vane, 
shone out with peculiar lustre, according to their 
irarious endowments; and even men i,f moro 
moderate talents, and of diflfercnt principles, 
taught a degree of enthusiasm from the novelty 
of the situation in which tlicy were placed. 

The harangues of the members, now first pub- 
lished, kept alive the discontents against the 
king's administration. The pulpits re-echoed 
the voice of the puritans in parliament; and 
• Pryniic, Bastwick, and Bcriton, again turned 
joose on th^ public, increased the general fcr- 
inent. 

For some time, Charles remained a passive 
spectator of these violent proceedings. In a 
speech to parliament, however, he observed, 
«* you tave taken the whole machitie of govern- 
ment to pieces, a practice frequent with skilful 
artists, when they desire to clean the wheels 
ifrom any rust which may have grown upon 
them. The engine," continued Tie, ^* may 
again be restored to its former use and motions, 
provided it be put up eutite, ^o iaAT\ft\-\ ^c^^^l 
it be wanting." Bui th\& vi a^tvoX^^ ^>^^^^. <^' 
jpa^hament i like all violeTVX. idotxvx'cts^x^^^ V 
led d'oMm without knoV\T\^\vovi xo Tvt^-^^^^^ 
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hum^ti infirmities and errors, from -which the 
best are not exempt- 

The accusation and defence lasted eighteen 
days^ during which Strafford conducted himself 
"With a degree of firmne.ss, moderation, aad 
wisdom, that extorted admiration from his most 
bitter enemies; but the commons ^vere dtitermin- 
ed to convict htm, and therefore, nn the most 
incompetent evidence, or rather contrary to legal 
evidence, they brought him in gulltj^, with only 
fifty-iiine dissenting voices* 

The assent of the king and the lords, however» 
was still n(^cessary; and it was doubtful, whe- 
ther this difficnhy could have been overcome^ 
had not a new discovery thrown every thing 
into flame and comhustion- 

Gonnj?, and some other officers, who had j| 
been disg»isted with the domineering Influence 
oi parliament, liad concerted a plan for uttMch^ 
ing the military to the king's party, and the 
dr.iught of this scheme being communicated ta 
his majesty, was impnidently countersigned by 
himself, as a mark of approbation, and returned. 
The project, however, was laid aside; but Go- 
ring, with double treachery, betrayed the se-^ 
cret to the p< pular leaders. The alarm may 
easily be conceived which this intelligence con- 
veyed, and the most absurd rumours of new. 
conspiracies were daily propagated, in conse- 
quence. 

The populace, by these means, were worked 

up to a degree of frenzy, and flocking round 

Wh/'tehall, where the king resided, accompanied 

flwlr demands of justice against Straffoxd V\X>^ 

^p^n menaces. Out of fifty-five peers, >n\vo 

^re present when the bill of auaiwdet vja^ 
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canied to the upper house, nineteen ha J the 
courage to vote against it; but the queen, tlie 
ministers, and a majority of the peers, being 
terrified at the tumults which were excited, 
advised Charles to satisfy the people, by givin;; 
his assent. Juxon alone had the fortitude, in 
the cabinet, to counsel the king not to act con- 
trary to liis conscience. 

otrafford hearing of the king's irresoluticn 
and anxiety, wrote to his master, and v/ith a 
magnanimity almost unparalleled, entreated him 
for ihe sake of public peace, to put an "end to 
his iiiii". rtunate, hcAveTer innocent lii'e, and to 
quiet the tun.uituous populace, by granting the 
request for xcjiich tlicy were so impoitunate. 
*' in ti-is,'' added he, <' my consent will more 
acquit y(;U to God, than ail the v/orld can do 
besides. To a willing man there is no injury." 

-i-ifier all, Charles underwent the most agoniz- 
ing cr.nfiicis, hut at last signified his assent to 
the bill by con.mlssion, and at the same time 
sanctiv;ned a bill, still more fatal to his interest, 
by which the parliauient could neither be ad-* 
journed nor dissolved without their own consent.. 

Secretary Carleton being sent to inform 
Strafford of the final result, the unhappy earl 
at first appeared surprised; but soon collecting 
bis native courage, he prepared for the fatal 
event, which was to 'take place within three 
days. This interval tlie king employed in try- 
ing to obtain a mitigation of his sentence, or 
even a delay in its execution, but all in vain. 

Strafford, in passing from his apartment to 

Tower-hiJ], where Uie sc2L^o\<i ^"^'t, ^\^^\.^^^ 

stopped under Laud's wmdovj, ^iti^i >a^*^:^^^'^^ 

prayers. TJie aped pximate, dA^soVN^e^.v^^e.-^^'^' 



f pronounced a ble«in^ on hfs tie parting friend, 
ztmI then sunk hack mto the arms of his atieni- 

i anti» The conacloii* victim of popular fury, 
however, ftiperior to hts fater passed on widi aA 
air of ditrnityt and an elated countenance; nnff 
could the unieelmg exultation of his misguided 
encmiev, nor the terrors of dcathi daont the for* 
titude of hn «oul Hi« harangue on the scafToM 
was replete with courage and christian hopcst 
and at one blow he was launched iato eternity. 

Thus peri sh&d, in the forty- ninth year of his agT<5t 
the most faithful of the adherents of Charksjl 
but so fiir was his death fr )m pr<sducing tharl 
calm, to which it was intended to he a s^acrifice, 
that the commons renewed their claims, and 
cttortcd an abolition of every cotirt and anthr*- 
rfty^ which in any respect militated against thcir^ 
views. ^ 

Dunng this bu^y period, tbe princess Mary 
had been espoused to William^^ pr;iiceof Orungt^ 
with the approbation of parliament; but neither 
attention nor concession could allay the jealousy 
and ferment, which Charles's former unconstitu- 
tional acts had excited. 

The king having resolved to visit Scotland, a 
small committee of both houses was nominated 
to attend him, and after that, the parliament 
adjourned. 

Charles, despoiled m England of a considera- 
ble part of his authority, arrived in Scotland 
only to abdicate the small share which remained 
to him in that kingdom. The Scottish 'parlia- 
mont, which formed but one house, were equally 
jfc^Jous for reform with thext sov%v\veTxv xv^vjji- 
bours; and the king findm^ \t w^c\<i%s ro \*ts\^ 

rrei/s sanction to alllbeir dccvees^-wVivc^^i^Vtv-k 
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grezt measure^ reduced him to a cypher in the 
constitution. 

But while Charles was engaged in conciliat* 
ing the affections of the Scots, by the most 
liberal sacrifices of his legitimate power, intel- 
tgence was received of a rebellion in Ireland, 
accompanied with circiimstances of the utmost 
liorror and devasta'lion. 

During a peace of forty years, the inveterate 
quarrels between the native Irish and English 
settlers, seemed in a great measure obliterated ; 
but after the death of Strafford, the commons of 
England, jealmis of a standing array in that 
kingdom, entirely attached to Charles, insisted 
" cm its being disbanded. 

Among other compliances, this was one 
which his majesty was obliged to make! con- 
ti*ary to his better judgment; for no sooner' 
vere'tjie Irish freed from the dread of a mili- 
tary force, than their animosity to the English 
revived; and a conspiracy was formed for 
their total expulsion from that island. 

A gentleman named Roger More, lord Ma- 
l^ire, sir Phelim O'Neale; and some others, 
wete at the head of this design, and though the 
castle of Dublin was s,aved by the fidelity of - 
O'ConnoUy, one of the conspirators, the insur- 
rection ^became general, and an universal mas- 
sacre of the English commenced, in which 
neither age, condition, nor sex was spared. The 
dearest ties were tern asimder, without pity and 
wiiliout remorse, and death was dealt by that 
hand, from which protection was implored and 
expected, 
Simple death, however, was a. Tcvetc.^ Vcctkv.^^ 
Irish barbiiriaaxs. All the loTt\ttts^N^^\0^^'»^^'^^ 
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cruelty could devise, all the lingering pams of 
body and anguish of mind, which malicious in- 
genuity could invent, were now put in practice ; 
and some of the leaders, shocked at what they 
saw, strove, but in vain, to stem the torrent of 
brutality. . ' 

The saving of Dublin alone, preserved in 
Ireland the remains of the English name. 
The gates of that city, though timorously open- 
ed, received the wretched supplicants, and pre- 
sented to the view, a scene of human misery, 
beyond what imagination could have formed. 

Diseases of unknown name and species^ de- 
rived from their multiplied distresses, seized 
many, and put a period to their lives ; others hav- 
ing BOW leisure to reflect on their severe loss of 
friends and fortune, cursed that being which 
they had preserved. 

Amidst these accumulated difficulties, Charles 
was obliged to have recourse to a parliament, 
but that assembly was scarcely met, before it 
manifested the same spirit of opposition to regal 
{>ower as had actuated the preceding ones. 

An expression of the king's, by which he com- 
mitted to the commons' the care of Ireland, was 
eagerly laid hold of, and interpreted in the most 
unlimited sense. By assuming the total ma- 
nagement of the war, they rendered Charles's 
power of no effect, and it was even roundly in- 
sinuated, that the pernicious councils by which' 
he had been guided, had given rise to this popish 
rebellion. 

To render the attack on royalty more syste- 
matic, a general remonstrance was framed by the 
commons, of the state of the nation, comprising 
every real or supposed grievance, from the ac- 
cession 
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cession of Charles ; and this was printed and 
published without seeking the concurrence of 
the house of peers. 

This violent measure extremely agitated the 
sober and reflecting ; and in order to parry the 
blow which was aimed against him, Charles pub- 
lished an answer to the remonstrance of the com- 
mons, in which he made the warmest protesta- 
tions of his sincere attachment to the established 
religion, and expatiated "with truth on the great 

' concessions he had made in favour of civil li- 
berty. The ears of the people, however, were 
prejudiced Against hi^n, and the commons re- 
sumed their encroachments without appre- 
hension. 

In short, every measure pursued by them 
shewed their determined resolution to subvert 
the whole fabric of civil and religious govern- 
ment. The majority of the peers indeed adhered 
to the king, and saw in his humiliation their own 
ruin ; but some of them, led away by sinister 
motives or weak maxims of policy, went over to 
the party of the people, and thus paved the 

' way for the overthrow of their order. 

Meantime, the pulpits rang with the dangers 
which menaced religion, and tlie populace, 
crowding round the palace, threw out violent me- 
naces against the king himself. Several gen« 
tlemen now offered their services to their sove- 
reign, and between them and the rabble frequent 
skirmishes took place. By way of reproacli, 
these gentlemen gave the mobility the title of 
Roundheads^ which their opponents i^tcixx.^^ \i^'' 
calling them Cavaliers. Thus t\v^ tvaxvorev, '^- 

readjr sufBcienily divided, \v2ls svx^^Xv^^ ^'^'^ 

VOL. J I, ^ ' -^^ 



partf names, nnier which the factious might 
rendezvous and signalize their mutual hatred. 

Williams, archbishop of York, havnig been 
abused by the populace, prevailed on his bre* 
thren to state, in an address to the kin^ and the 
jiords, that though they had an undoubted right 
to sit in parliament, they could no longer attend 
with safety, and therefore protested against all 
laws whicb should be made in their abse xe. 
This ill-timed protestation furnished an oppor- 
tunity of joy and triumph to the coir.mons* 
An impeachment of high .treason was immedU 
ately sent up against the bishops, as endeavour* 
ing to invalidate thfe authority of the legislature, 
and, in consequence, they were sequestered 
from parliament, and committed to custody. 
A -TV Soon after, the king was betrayed 
1642 * ^"^ ^ ^^^^ i'^tiil act of indiscretion* 
' Ascribing the increasing insolence of 
the commons to his too ereat ^cility, he wa& 
advised to make an example of some of the mosc 
violent among them. Accordingly, he sent 
Herbert, his attorney general, to enter an accu« 
sation of high treason against lord Kimbolto^y 
and five commoners, Hollis,HaselEig, Hampden, 
Pym, and Strode, for having endeavoured to sub- 
vert the fundamental laws of the kingdom, and 
to alienate the affections of the people. Iliese men 
were immediately demanded of the house, but 
not being produced, Charles resolved next day 
to. attend the house in person, tp see his orders 
executed. 

This design being divulged by a court, lady, 
the members had time to withdraw before the 
king enteredj who» leaving; his retinye at the 

door^ 
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door, advanced alone through the hall, and the 
speaker withdrawing, his majesty immediately 
took possession of the chair. 

The king made a speech full of severity, nncj 
insisted on having the accused persons pro- 
duced, whom, however, he declared it was his 
v^sh to proceed aeainst in a fair and legal way. 

Charles, without accomplishing his object, 
retired, amidst the cries of " privilege! privi- 
lege !'* and the house instantly adjourned till 
next day. 

The same evening, the accused members 
sought refuge among the citizens, who were all 
filght under arms, as if thefy had expected x^o 
attack of an enemy. Charles, next nioming, 
ordered the mayor to summon a court of com- 
mon council, which he attended himself, and 
endeavoured to explain the grounds of his con- 
duct, and to do away the unfavourable imptes* 
sions which had been conceived in regard to it; 
but though he seemed to court popularity by 
every condescension, he received no plaudits; 
on the Qontr^ry, the cry of *.* privilege of par- 
liament:,*' resounded from all quarters. 

Soon after, the accused members made a tri- 
umphant entry into the house, to resume their 
seats and functions, escorted by Skippon, whom 
the parliament had, by their own authority, ap« 
pointed major general of the city militia; while 
the populace, now protected by a military force, 
used the most insultitijEt; UingUage, as they passed 
the palace in procession. 

Charles, apprehensive of personal danger* 

jjow removed to Hamptotv^CoutX.^ on^\^V^tx\^^ 

with shrnne, ^jef, and remote. V\^ N^-as*, >s^ 

tljis tizr^?, deeply ^ensiblfe of Yiv^\mxfiu^^^^^>'^^ 

T 2 ^^' 
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would willingly have waved all thought* of a 
prosecution ; but the parliament would ^lecept 
of no satisfaction* 

I litherto a majority of the lords Imd adhi^ftd 
to die king, bat tht*}' now ytdded to the tor* 
mm; and, having passed the pressing bill, and J 
the btU against bishops voting in parUamt-nif^ 
Charles was forced to give a reluctant assent to 
them* To this he was principally induced 
by his affv^ction for die queen, who, being thri* at- 
cTied with an impeachment, wished to v/ithdri*w, 
* to Holland, during the calm which this »ew 
compliance wiis likely to produce- 

liie parliament, however, »o hr from acqui- 
escing in what they had rjbt;iiia"J, proc-eeded 
with hasty strides to monopoli/c all llie k-gb- 
lative and executive power ; and thtf kmg ficejpg j 
no end to tlieir claims and pretensions, rctirca^^j 
to Vorkj attt'ndtd by liis tv/o sr>ns, Here be 
found a zeal and attachment to wliich he Iiad 
been little accustomed of Lit t; and OiFtrs hourly 
arrived from the principal pcrsoiiS in the Ling- 
dom, to support his conslitutional riglils wiLh 
their lives and fortunes. 

While both parties were thus preparing for' 
action, the w;ir of the pen, preceding that of the 
sword, daily sharpened tlie humours of the op- 
posite j)arties. Here Charles had a double ad- 
vantage. Falkland, who was now his .secre- 
tary, with the purest virtue, possessed the richest 
glits of nature; and, besides, the king's cause 
was at this period unquestionably the best, had 
men f)f sense and candour alone been to decide 
/Z'r dispute. 
But keener wc;?pons than Ti\aW\U^-sXots., t^tuqtv« 
straiKLs, and declarations, v;ere tv^vj ^Xi^wv ^^ 
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. be employed. Hull containing a larjg^e maga- 
zine of arms, and it being suspected that sir 
John Hoth m, the governor, was little affected 
to the cause of the parliament, the king present- 
ed himself before that plac^, in hopes of quietly 
pbtainine possession of it. The governor, how- 
ever, refused to receive the king and only twenty 
attendants. For this Charles proclaimed him 
a traitor, while parliament not only justified but 
applauded his conduct. 

Both sides now levied troops with the utmost 
activity Hie parliamentary army was given 
to the earl of Essex, and in London, no fewer 
thap four thousand men enlisted in it in one 
- d?y. The splendour of nobility, however, with 
which the king was surrounded, much eclipse^ 
the appearance at Westminster, and as every 
peer brought some men with him, the rudiments 
of an army began to be formed. 

After all, the parliament, anxious to throw 
the blame of a civil war on the unhappy 
Charles, sent him their demands iii nineteen 
propositions ; but they were so extravagant, 
that the king, in reply, was compelled to ob- 
serve, " Should I grant these demands, I may 
be waited on bareheaded i the title of majesty 
may be continued to me ; but as to true and 
real power, I should remain but the outside^ 
but the picture, but the sign of a king." 

War, on any terms, seemed to the king and 
his counsellors, preferable to such ignommious • 
conditions as wer^ wished to be imposed on 
him; and, therefore, advancing ^owdiw^xd^ •a.t, 
Nottingham he erected the xo^A *X'a.tw^^T^%'^'^ 
fp^ signal of civil iwar. ^ .. 

When two names so sa.CTei,Vci«cvfe^?^ 

y 3 ^'JSV&V^^ 
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conititution zs those of Kjng and Parlia^ 
were ^tt in opposition* it h r-o wonder ihj. 
I pGOplct divided in their choice^ were agii 
witJi the most violent nnimosiiles and fact 
The nobility and ninre considt:rabie ge 
drr aiding a total subversion of order, gene 
enlisted themselves on the tingV'i side ; i 
moit of the coiporafibns, as being rtrpublici 
tiaeir principles of govcnjmcnt, took part 
die parliament. 

Never was a quarrel mnre unecjitilp than & 
cd at first that between the contend in^ pju 
ijppjtremly, every advunt^ige !:iy on die std 
parbiiment, which had not only the most ni 
roitx adhe rental hut had al^o stopped all 
jilicst and converted the ordiniiry revemi^ 
their own use* The icrrent of {general affe< 
ran likeW3se to the parliament, and tliL* epii 
of *jKkL'fI and m/jljijj,jj/d were freely bestc 
on tliL^ king*& iVitiid^, v^hik* their ad vers; 
MX re dcnoniir.iUed^ the ,?flf^/yj imd iL^fihfiJfi'Ck 

y\\r, kiiij;, hnwevLT, dtriv^d Mime ad van 
from the nature ;uid *|Ltalitics of Ijis adhei-i 
More bravery and aciiviiy were Juipcd lur f 
the p^ncrous sjniit of ihc n<ihl'_'v, than ivCiji 
base disposition of the muhitude ; itnd in 
ditirin m thr^, the superior abiLitJe«i they pos 
edjgave thtm re^^ourre^, which their oppoai 
in gencrdl, could not i^qiiah 

^1 !ie low conditinn ];v wliich Charle-; la 

K^jttmj^ham, with rdirmt three l)i u^and infaj 

*\\\i\ eight hundr'-d ciiva-hy, coofiniied the 

li:.i!j>t of tht; parHameuL Thtir forceps -ti^t 

vi/ Jit AortIi;trjiptfm^ corisisted ot v\l \e^v5 

thnu^Hnd mvn^ m every respect b^vtst -a."^ 

^i^i i^ut, us k Wits hoped, the t^T^ V^^'^'i 
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dissolve in its owii weakness, the parliamentary 
general had no orders to advance. 

While afFairs remained in this state, another 
attempt was made at accommodation ; but par- 
liament, having demanded as a preliminary, that 
the king should disband his troops, and give up 
delinquents to their justice, all prospects of peace 
were at an end. 

Meanwhile, Portsmouth surrendered to the 
parliamentary forces ; and the marquis of Hert- 
ford, who had been named the king's general 
in the western counties, and had drawn together 
a small army, being, attacked by the earl of Bed» 
ford, was obliged t;o pass over into Wales, leav- 
ing a few of the royal partisans to march into 
Cornwall, under sir Ralph Hopton, sir John 
Berkeley, and some others. 

The earl of Essex, at last, advancing at the 
head of fifteen thousand men, the king withdrew 
to Shrewsbury, where he published a decla- 
ration of his resolution to maintain the estab- 
lished religion, and to make the laws the mea- 
sure of his future government. While he lay 
at Shrewsbury, he received the news of the first 
action of any consequence, which had yet taken 
place, and which was decided in his favour. 

On the appearance \)f civil commotions in 
England, the princes Rupert and Maurice, sons 
of the unfortunate palatine, and nephews of 
Charles, had offered him their services. .The 
former, at that time, commanded a body of 
horse, which had been stationed at Worcester to 
watch the motions of Essex, who was a.d^^\\.cv^<^ 
towards t/iat city. " A deVae\ve^ ^-axX?^ xisA^ 
colonel Sandys was compVcieV^ TO>\\fe^'»'5^^^ "^^"^ 
leader mo^d I and Rupert, \>v ^\^ ^x^x ^'^^'^^^ 
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armSj acquired that chanicterforpronipthudcani 
courigCj which he afterwards so fully cunfirmeJ* 
'J he king, now mustering hU army^ f* un4 it 
to consist of ten thousand men. The carl of 
Lindipy was generali prince Rupert com mantled 
the horse, and lord Bernard Stewart was at 
the heud of a troop of guarJ», whose estate.s aud 
revenue^ according to Clarendi^n, were at leau 
equal to those of all the TTTembcrSp who, at ihc 
commencement of the war^ Toted in both 
housei* 

With this army, the king left Shrcij^^bury, 
dettTmined to bring on an action as soon ag pos- 
sible Having reacht*d Banbtiry, he received 
intelligence that Essex was encamped at Keintont - 
onJya few miles distant, and both parties ad^ ■ 
vancing, they met at Edge-hill, and fought ' 
wiih variou« STjccess. The cavalry and uie 
right wing of the p-irlinrn'riu army^ were defeatedi 
but the ciay was, relieved by sir William Balfour, 
who, commanding the reserve, fell upon the 
royalists, while dispersed in plundering, and. 
thus balanced the loss which had been sustained. 
The e^rl of Lindsey was mortally wounded and 
taken prisoner, and sir Edmund Vemey, the 
king's standard bearer, was killed. Both armies 
gradually recovered their rs^nks, but neither of 
them had courage to renew the conflict. The 
farl of Essex retired to. Warwick, and Charles 
continued his march to Oxford, a city wholly 
at his devotion. 

As soon as the royal army was refreshed and 
recruited, the king advanced lo Rc^Ldm^^ which 
£ad been g^rrhoned by the paxMAmexvx. ^^ix^ 
governor and bis troops be'mg seXxed w'vOtv ^ 
^ycj /J^, on the approach of <hcTo^^L\upov^ 
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and parliament, which expected to have gained 
a bloodless victory over the king, seeing he was 
so well supported, voted an address for a treaty. 
The king named Windsor as the place of confe- 
rence; but as Essex had arrived at London, 
Charles too hastened his approach, and attacking 
two regiments, quartered at Brentford, boat 
them from their post, and took five hundred 
prisoners. Loud complaints were raised against " 
this attack, pending a negotiation, and the city 
being alarmed, ordered its trained bands to join 
the earl of Essex, by which means, his army was 
rendered much superior to that of the king, who, 
in consequence, judged it prudent to retire to 
Reading, and from thence to Oxford. i 

The conferences between the king and * -q • 
parliament had not been accompanied iAq*. 
with a cessation of hostilities, and it was 
soon found, that there was no probability of 
coming to an agreement. The earl of Essex 
laying siege to Reading, Fielding the governor 
consented to yield the town, on condition that 
he should bring oflPthe garrison, and deliver up' 
deserters. For this last article, so ignomihious 
in itself, and so injurious to the king's interest,* 
Fielding was tried and condepined to lose his' 
life, but the sentence was afterwards remitted. 

In the north, the earl of Newcastle command-. 
ed for the king, and lord Fairfax for the par- 
liament. The former united in a league for 
the king, the counties of Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and Durham, and af- 
terwards engaged some other counties in the 
association. Finding that Yavttac^ -w-a.^ TCsa!^^'^ 
some progress in Yorkshixe, \ve \.ooV ^o'^s.^'y^'^'^'^ 
of York with four thousaud xusvv^ ^^^ -^v^ ^^ 
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caster came to an action with the enemy, whom 
he dislodged* but his victory was not decisive. 

It was about this period, that sir Willian^ 
Waller began tp distinguish himself, as a parli- 
atnentary general. After taking Winchester 
and C}iichester, he defeated lord Herbert, who 
had laid siege to Gloucester, with a considerable 
body of Welsh troops. 

In the west, sir Bevil Granville, sir Ralph 
Hopton, sir Nicholas Stannlng, Arundel, and 
f revanpion, had, at their own charge, raise4 
an army for the king, and successively defeate4 
die parliamentary leaders, Ruthven and lord 
Stamford. At Stratton, d^ey signalized thei|^ 
courage in the most illustrious manner; and 
drew the attention of both king and parliament 
to the quarter in which they acted. 

Thp marquis of Hertford, and prince Mau- 
rice, having joined the Cornish army. Waller 
advanced with a considerable force to check their 

Progress. At Landsdown, near Bath, a pit(;hed 
attle was fought, but without any decisive 
event. The gallant Grenville, however, was; 
killed in the action, and Hopton was danger 
rouslywounded.^ 

The royalists now attempted to march east* 
ward, and join the kine's forces at Orford, but 
Waller haijging on their rear, a battle took 
place on Roundway-down near Devises, ir) 
which the parfiamentary army was entirely 
defeated. This imp^Ttant victory struck great 
dismay into the rebels, which was encreased by 
the loss of the celebrated Hsunpden, in a skir^ 
jijish at Chalgrove, in Oxfordshire, All par- 
ties united in their lamentations for the fate of 
this distinguished man, who had evinced as 

much 
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much yalour in the war, as he had formerly, 
eloquence in the senate, and resolution at the 
bar. "Xhe king hfmself so highly valued him, 
that when he heard he was wounded, he in- 
tended to have sent his own surgeon to attend 
him; but this generous or politic concern was 
unavailing; for Hampden had been mortally 
wounded. 

In this aflPair, prince Rupert had again sig- 
nalized himself, and Essex, discouraged by the 
event, retired towards London, while the royal 
army moved westward, and laid sieg^ to Bris- 
tol, which soon surrendered. This acquisition 
Was of the greatest importance, and such was 
the general alarm, that had the royalists march- 
ed directly to London, instead of wasting 
their time in the siege of Gloucester, it is pro- 
bable, Charles might have triumphed over all 
his enemies. 

In the beginning of the summer, a combina- 
tion ha*d been formed by Edmund Waller, the 
poet, a member of the lower house, to oblige 
the parliament to accept of moderate conditions, 
and to restore peace to the nation. For the ex- 
ecution of this project, he trusted to his influ- 
ence in the city ; but the design having been 
betrayed to Pym, two of his associates were 
condemned and hanged, and Waller himself 
only escaped the same fate, by his interest with 
the puritanical' preachers, whom he had the art 
to cajole. 

As Gloucester still held out under Massey, 

the parliament governor, but was reduced to 

^reat distress, it y^as determm^^^ XOi xcw•^^€& •^'^ 

^re^test^eSorts to reVieve\t% Kx:t«t^\^^'^%'^'^- 

sex, at the head of £o\irt%fttv \ia»\ia'KCL^ ^^' 
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jnakmg his appearance In the vicinity, the Iciflfp 
Willi obliged to withdraw, when the ganbon 
had only one barrel of powder left, and were 
etjualljf destitute of provistons* 

EjiieK, however, had Btlil his retreat to make 
'in tlie face of an one my much siipenor In ca* 
rairy ; aud when he reached Newbury, he fiiniiij 
the king fwisted in J j is front, and that an actii:n 
wvisuttavcjidable. Hlshorseweresevoraltimeij 
brok<fn» but the infantry niututuincd tliemseh^esB 
' in firm army; and ni^ht putting an end to the 
cngagc/nent, left the victory undecided- E^scx, 

^Conunued his march to I.ondtotli and the king 
followingi was able to .i>cjipmre Reading j a 
im-ill compcrisatton for tlie loss nf snch a miiti 
SL% Lucius Cary, viscount I-'alkland, wlio had 
fallen iu the battle of Newbury- In all the vir*- 
mes ihiii cnu adorn huTnanTty, Falkland was 
eminent. On the morning of ilie d.iy in which 
he met his fate, lie had sliewn more than usual 
care in dressing himself, and gave for a rcasc'ii, 
that the enemy might not lind his body in any 
slovenly indecent situation. " I am weary,** 
sul)ioined he, « of the times, and foresee much 
misery to my country; but believe I shall he 
out of it ere night.'' lie was only thirty-lbur 
years old, wlien he rdl. 

In the north, the popularity and Influence of 

the earl, now created marquis of Newcastle, had 

raised a considerable force for the king, but it 

twice nict with a check from two men, cm whom 

the cvcuK ofil'ie war finally de]:ended, and who, 

about tills time, began to be distinguished for 

t/jc/r v;iIour ujul mihtary conduct. '^\\^s^\n'^i^ 

.^/r Thr)m:is FniriAX, son to the \or<\ q'I x^-ax. 

^J^^22c, and Oliver CionnvcW. On tV.^ ^^^^"^^^ 
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hand, the royalists totally defeated lord Fairfax 
at Atherton Moor'; 4fter which, Newcastle sat 
down with his army before Hull, whose former 
governor Hotham, because he had expressed a 
wish to favour the king's interest^ had some 
time before fallen a victim to the severity of 
parliament, together with his son. 

Newcastle, nowever, was obliged to raise the 
siege ; and about the same period, Manchester 
having joined Cromwell and young Fairfax, 
obtained a considerable victory over the royalists 
at Homcastle. Thus fortune seemed to balance 
her favours ; but the king's party still remained 
much superior in the north, and had not his 
majesty unfortunately lost both time"and credit 
at the^ siege of Gloucester, he might, in this cam* 
paign, have gone a great way towards finishing 
the war. 

As the event became more doubtful, both par- 
ties looked round for assistance. Ihe parlia- 
ment easily prevailed on the Scots covenanters 
to espouije their cause, by joining in a solemn 
league and covenant, to promote their mutual 
9ims; and the king having agreed to a cessation 
^ hostilities in Ireland, where the English inte- 
rest had regained its ascendancy, procured con- 
siderable bodies of troops from that kingdom. 

In order to preserve the appearance of ^ t) 
a parliament, the king had summoned 1^4/ 
to Oxford the members who adhered to 
his interest. A great majority of peers attended 
him; hut the commons were scarcely half so 
numerotty, as those who sat at W^^trnvw^^^-t. 
Tbe iatter having voted aa %tlc\^^ atv\i^^t,^\^^i 
md other commtxiities, the i^-axXvarcvKtsX ^^^ ^^; 
brd imitsited the examp\e, ^xvd cox&^rt^*^ ^ 



sift ajioLAifi>. 

Tevemie on the king- This was th« first time 
ihac an cxcbe was tntroduccd into England* 

The iame winter die r;Lmous Pj*m 4l€di a 
man as much hated b)r the royal bts^ ai be was 
inspected hy the puritans. He cenainlf wai 
dtsmtere&t£d ; and pari i amen t* ont of gratitude, 
dtscharged the debts he had conrriicU'd. 

The troops from Ireland, under the command 
of lord Biron» after obtaiaing &ome advantages 
in Cheshire, were defeated at Nantwich, by sir 
Thomas Fairfax^ who fn tl sequel having driven 
Newcastle into York^ in c junction with Lpeven, 
the Scotch comnianderi L^jckaded him there. 

Prince Rupert had succeeded \n relieving 
Newark^ while, on the other Ijand, Hopetoun 
was defeated hy Waller ai Ch erring ton. Mean- 
while the parliament bad made formidable pre^ 
faratjons for comment:in^ the campaign with 
vigour; and sucii n:pprelRtni]onii were enter- 
tained by the court at Oxford, that the queen 
thought it prudent to retire to Exeter, whence, in 
case of danger, she might easily escape to France, 

The earl of Manchester having taken Lincoln* 
iiad united his army to that of [-.even and Fair^, 
fax; and York, though vljroronsly defended by 
Newcastle, was reduced to the last extremity, 
when the besiegers received tlie umvc Icomenews 
that prince Rupert, having joined Newcastle's 
horse, was rapidly advancing at the head of 
twenty thousand men, 

The Scottish and parliamentary leaden 

drew up on Marston Moor, to give battle to the 

royahsts, and Newcastle strongly urged the 

prince to wait till this motley cuerc\^ ?»\vo\ild 

^/sso/vc by their growing disser^\o\\^*,Wx.^u^w\. 

^omukin£^ only hh courage, \ed otv V\^ Vtoo^ 
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to the charge. The action commenced with 
Various success, and was obstinately contested ; 
biit after the. utmost efforts of courage by both 
parties, victory wholly turned on the side of the 
parliament. The prince's train of artillery wa^ 
t^ken, and his whole army pushed off the field 
of battle. 

This affair, in which Cromwell gained high 
and deserved reputation, proved very fatal to the 
king*s interest- Newcastle, disgusted at the lit- 
tle respect Rupert had paid to nis suggestions, 
and wounded by the fatal event, resolved to 
leave the kingdom. He retired to the continent, 
where he lived till the Restoration, in great ne^ 
cessity, and saw with indifference his opulent 
fortune sequestered by thoce who assumed (be 
reiiis of government. 

Prince Rupert retired with the remains of his 
army into Lancashire, and York surrendered to 
Fairfax, while Newcastle was stormed by the 
Scots. 

Ruthvcn, ilow created earl of Brentferdt ma- 
naged the king's affairs in the south with more 
success. Two armies, one under Essex, and the 
other under WallerJ havijig marched towards 
Oxford, the king leaving ^ numerous garrison in 
that city, dexterously eluded both armies, and 
marched towards Worcester. Waller received 
orders to follow him, while he himself proceeded 
westward, in quest of prince Maurice. When 
only the Severn separated Waj^r from the royal 
camp, the king pushed on witH^pidity towards 
Shrewsbury; but the parliamentary general 
trying to intercept him, retTaced\vi%^<5XTftfex ^Xft^'s*^ 
wd having reinforced K\s anrrj, \a V\^ ^^^ 
nutched out in quest of WaVV^t , Kv Cxn^^^^^^"" 
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ihrtdge, near Banbury, the two armies faced each. 
ether, wjtli only the Cljcrwell nnining betwceUi 
- Waller, aUcmpthig to pass the bridge, was re- 
pulsed With considerable loss, in consequence of 
which the remamder of his arnif began to melt 
away by desertion. 

The khlg perceiving this, marched westward 
m pursuit of Essex, and having cooped him up 
in a narrow comer at Lestwithtel^ reduced him 
to the last extremity. Essex, RoberU, and some 
of the principal ofiicers, escaped in a. boat to 
Plymouth, Balfour with his horse passed the 
Icing's posts in a thick mist, and the ibot under 
Skippon were obliged to turre'nder. 

No sooner did the news of this reverse reactf 
London, than the parliament, with equal polic/ 
and magnanimity, voted thanks to EBsex, and 
hastily drawing together more troops under 
M^uichestdrj CromwelJ, and W^iljcr, the two ar- 
mies met a second time at Newbury. In the 
engagement which ensued, the king's troops 
were • overpowered by numbers, and night only 
saved them from a total defeat., and enabled 
them to reach Oxford. The arLulcry and bag- 
gage, however, had been secured in Doningtcn 
castle, and Charles returned to its relief before 
Manchester could make any impression upon it, 
who was in his turn obliged to retire. 

The discordant opinions which had arisen 
among the parliamentary leaders in tlic field, 
were now transferred to the senate. Cromwell 
v/as supported by the inc^ependents, who now 
appeared a distinct body fror;i the* presbytcrians. 
7'Jje chiefs of the former were V-.wie, CxoTc\v.'elU 
Frenncsy and Oliver St. .loW; \iv\V ^^ x^^ mw- 
y'ojy'c/ of the mdon adhered to v\\c ^xo'b^^x.^Vv^'^^. 
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it was only by cunning and intrigue, that the 
independents could hope to prevail, and in those 
qualities they were not deficient. 

A self-denying ordinance havinc; . -p. 
passed, by which the members of both j/J^^ * 
houses were excluded from all civil and 
military employments, Essex, Manchester, and 
others resigned their commands. 

Meanwhile, sir Thomas Fairfax being ap« 
pointed general, a man of courage and hu- 
manity, • but of little genius, he requested that 
he might be favoured with the advice and as- 
sisance of Cromwell for another campaign, and, 
by this artifice, which was no doubt concerted 
between them, the latter was saved from being 
discarded with the rest of his former associates. 
The ascendancy of Cromwell over Fairfax soon 
becanie apparent, and the strokes of his cha- 
racter daily developed themselves. His exten- 
sive capacity enabled him to form the most en- 
larged projects, and his enterprising genius was 
not daunted by the boldest and most dangerous. 
py the most profound dissimulation, the most 
oblique and refined artifice, and the semblance 
ofv the greatest moderation and simplicity, he 
concealed an ambitious and imperious mind, 
which ultimately led him to the summit of 
power. * 

Negotiations had once more been resumed for 
peace, and commissioners on both sides met at 
Uxbridge ; but in the important articles of re- 
ligion, tne militia, and Ireland, it was soon found 
impossible to come to any amicable adyistmeau 
The king would not coivsexvX. to 7l^^\i5\ ^t^nsk.^- 
pacy, and the parliametvt «tow;X^4 ^^"^ !^ 
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whole power connected wUh the two other- 
pcjinis bhould be kft in their hai^ds. 

Before this treaty had bet^n set on foot, srch* 
bishop 'Laudj a prelate highly favoured by the 
kingi after undergomg n lon^ Jtnpnsonrntnr, 
was brought to his trial for high treason, in en» 
deavourhig to subvert the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom. During this tn'al, which lasted a 
loHj? tin^t though the f.ite of the accused had 
already been pre-judgeJ, Laud behaved wiih 
uncommon spirit and vigour of mind* " No 
one/' said hcj ** can be more willing to send me 
out of life than I am to ^oJ* On the scaffold 
he shewed the siime fortitude and composure. 
One stroke removed him from this world to a 
bctti*r. 

While the king's affairs appeared to be de- 
dtninp in England, some events took place which 
promjiicj a more fiivourablc is*^ue in Scctliindp 
The >T4mg earl of Montrose bcjng introduced 
to his majesty, was so won by his civilities and 
caresses, that, from a determined enemy, he be- 
canio one of his most zealous friends, and endea- 
v(Mircd to draw over others to tlic same way of 
thinking. 

Montrose, not discouraged by the defeat at 
M.ii ston Mofjr, having obtained a supply of ele- 
ven hundred men, under the earl of Antiim, 
jrnnicdiately declared hmiselF, and entered on 
the career wliicli has rendered his name imrnor- 
ta). Several hundreds of his countrymen soon 
iloclvcd to his standard; and with his little army 
he attacked lord Elcho, who lay at Perth, with 
njuch sf/pcn'or numbers, H'Av'm^ Tcec\Ntd \.W 
/y'rc ofiJic cnerny, wiiich was d\\t?i^ •o,\v-»^fi.T^^ 
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by a volley of stones, for want of other wea- 
pons, he rushed among them, sword in hand, 
and throwing them into confusion, obtained a 
complete victory, with the slaughter of 2000 co- 
venanters. 

Though the majority of die kingdom was at- 
tached to the covenant, the enterprises of Mon- 
tfose were crowned with tlie most brilliant suc- 
cess. The celerity of his marches eluded the 
vigilance of his enemies ; and where they least 
expected, the rage of war was let loose upon 
them. At Aberdeen he defeated lord Burley ; 
the army of Seaforth dispersed at the terror of 
bis name; and over Urrey, who attacked him 
with double the number p{ covenaflters to his 
own troops, he gained a complete victory at 
Alderne. Baillie, a general who had been sent 
to revenge Urrey 's discomfiture, met with a si- 
milar fate at Alibrd ; and Montrose, who had. 
been successful in so many battles, now prepared 
to march into the southern provinces, in order 
to dissipate the parliament, which the covenan- 
ters had summoned to itieet at St. Johnstone's. 

While the flame of war was thus r.ekindled in 
the north, it blazed out with no less fury in the 
south. The parliamentary army had been mo- 
delled by Fairfax, or rather by Cromwell. Re- 
gimental chaplains were in a manner set aside ; 
^nd the officers assuming the spiritual duty, oc*- 
cupied whatever leisure they could gain from 
military toils, in sermons, exhortations, and 
prayers. The private soldiers, seized with the 
same fanaticism, mutually stimulated each other 
to farther advances in grace \ 'dsA -^v^te^^ "^^^ 
hymns were mixed with the soxxtA '^^ TsiasNx^ 
jpusic as they advanced to balxXe. >, 



Meanwhile Charles, with 15000 men, sftting 
out from Oxford, had relieved Chester, and in 

.his return fitormed Leicester ; but scarcely had 
he a achieved this, before he was mformed, that 
Fairfax a ad Cromwell were advancing to give 
hrm battle. It was ftgrecd m a council of wnr^ ta 
svnid an action till KomeeK|>ected supplies should 
arrive; but the impetuosity of prince Rupert, 
aod the impatience of the young nobility, pushed 
him on to hafard all iti a general engagement. 

At Naseby was foughtp with neaHy equal 
forces, this decisive and well-disputed action, be- 
tween tl)e kin^ and the parliament- His majesty 
led on his main body, and displayed in this ac* 
tion all the conduct of a prudent general, and 
al! the valour of a stout soldier* Fair far and 
Skippon encountered him> and well supported 
llie cclebritj* they had previously acquired^ 
Cromwell too behaved with bis usual prudence 
and gHlUmtry, and very materially contributed 
to lurn the fortune of the day. The royal in- 
fantry was entirely discomfited ; and, though 
tlie king cried aloud to the cavalry, " One charge 
more, and we recover the day !*' they could not 
be prevailed on to renew the combat, and the 
king was obliged to quit the field. The slain on 
the bide of parliament, however, exceeded those 
of the king ; but Fairfax had made 500 officers 
prisoners, and 4000 private men, and taken all 
the king's artillery and ammunition. 

Among the spoils was found the king's cabi- 
net, with copies of his letters to the queen, which 
Tvt're published by the parliament. In point of 
delic^icy und tenderness, the-y gwe vsl% wtv ^^-aN^t.^ 

/i/(fa both of Charles's moraVs ^irvd gex\\w'=.- 
A/i<^r the tattle of Na»eby> \iv^ ^^^?» ^^"^^T^' 
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into Wales, with the body of horse which re- 
mained entire ; and Fairfax marching into the 
west, relieved Taunton, took Bridgwater and 
Bath, and then laid siege to Bristol. Into this 
important city prince Rupert had thrown, him- 
self ; and from the strength of the garrison, and 
the reputation of the governor, an obstinate re- 
sistance was expected. Matters, however, turn- 
ed out quite the reverse. No sooner had the par- 
liamentary army entered the lines by storm, than- 
the prince capitulated, wliich so provoked his 
uncle, that he instantly recalled all his nephew's 
commissions, and sent him a pass to go beyond ^ 
sea. In fact, thoiigh this prince seems to have 
possessed an impetuous courage, he wanted cool ' 
prudence : and hi$ precipitancy on more occa- 
sions than one hastened the ruin of tliQ king*s 
afiairs. 

Onthesideof the royalists, every thing ^ t\ 
now fell into decline. Charles himself ig*g* 
escaping to Oxford, shut himself up there 
with the broken remains of his army. The prince 
of Wales retired to France, where he joined his 
mother; the west submitted to the arms of Fair- 
fax and Cromwell ; and the defeat of Montrose 
at Philip-haugh, after a series of splendid ac 
tions, seemed to seal the final destiny of the 
kine's party. 

Ihe Presbyterians and independents, whom 
mutual danger had united, now began to quar* 
rel with each other ; while the king, who hoped 
to reap some advantage from these dissensions, 
was at a loss which it would be most for his in- 
terest to side with. He had, however, but a 
short time for decision. Fairfax, with a victori- 
ous array, was approaching to lay siege to Ox- 
ford, 



ford, which mtist inrnllibly surrem!er, In thif 
desperate extremity Charles adopted an expedi- 
a:tt, which had been suggested by Mortrevillc, \ 
the French ambaLSsador, of necking protection 
from the Scottish army which at that time lay 
before Newark. 

Accompanied oi3ly by Dn Hudson and Mr. 
Aihburyiamt the kmg privately &et out fron* 
Oxford, in die guise of a servant, and pnviiig 
through nnmernus cross roads* safely, reached 
the Scottish camp, 

_ The generals and commissioners of that na- 
tion affected great surprise on the appearance of 
the king, and parliament hearing of hts escape 
from Oitfordj threatened instant death to who- 
soever should harbour or conceal him* The 
Scots, therefore^ were obliged to justify them* 
selves by declaring, that they had entered into 
no private understanding with h!!> majesty ; and 
to the eternal disgrace of the agents in this 
shameful business, after keeping him some time 
a prisoner, they agreed to surrender him to the 
parliament for 400,000 pounds, half of which 
was to b« paid instantly. 

The infamy of tliis bargain had such an effect 
on the Scottish parliament, that they once voted 
the king should be protected, and his liberty in- 
sisted on : but these generous emotions were 
stifled by the cries ot the covenanters, whom 
Charles, out of his love to episcopacy, could 
never be prevailed on to favour. 

Charles received the final resolution of the 

Scots to surrender him, while he was playing at 

chess; and so little was he a^ecuOi\^^ \^^^x^vi^N'i»^ 

that he finished his game w'whovix. \.\\g V^^x. ^'^• 

'caraaca of discomposure. 'fiemS ^^^"^ ^^e^.^1 
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commtsfionerft sent for that purpose, to Holden- 
by castle, in Northumberland, his ancient ser* 
vants were dismissed, and all communication 
with his friends or family was prohibified. 

About this time died the earl of Essex, who, 
it seems, had wished to conciliate a peace, and 
from his influence with the presbyterians, he 
was, perhaps, the only man who could have 
»tood any chance of effecting this. His death, 
therefore, was truly unfortunate for Charles's 
interest. 

The dominion of the parliament, however, 
was of short duration* Tne presbyterians were 
most numerous among the commons, but the in- 
dependents predominated in the army. The 
former proposed to embark a strong detachment 
for Ireland, and also to disband a considerable 

Eart of the forces $ but the army was far from 
eing inclined to serve in Ireland, and their pay 
being considerably in arrears, they took this op« 
portunity of urging that it should be paid* 

'I'lie jparliament, alarmed at the evident symp« 
toms ox disaffection in the militanr, endeavoured 
to check it in its birth, and therefore summoned 
some officers to answer for their conduct ; but 
this had. quite a contrary effect to what was in* 
tended. Parliament then resolved to send Skip- 
pon, Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to in- 
quire into the cause of the discontents in the 
army, which the three last eagerly embraced 
the opportunity of fomenting, under the specious 
mask of appeasing them. 

In opposition to the parliament at Westmin- 
ster, a military parliament was formed ; together 
with a council of the principal officers, on the 
model of the house of peers, represenutives of 

the 
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M8 ritof,ATtu* 

the army v. ere comnor.ctl hj the election of twm 
privitu* rntii n\i mlcrinr rtfljcers, uuder the tittd 
I of apiMot^^ fram enrh trcjop or com pan y* 

This court voted the conduct of parliament 
unsatUf^nctorr, anU Jor^eeing that civjl anarchyt 
from tht* very Ratuiu of ihingSj mast at last ter- 
minute tn milititry despotisTn, they took care to 
Birilce a blow >^lilch at once decided the wctory 
in their favour 

A party tif 50r> horse, under the command of j 
con\ct Joyce, who had once been a taylor, buti 
was now an active ngitator, appearing at HoU 
denhy, Joyce rushing into the king's presence, 
armed with pistol i, told him he mtist go alon 
with him, " Whither?'* said his majesty, ** In 
the army/* replied Joyce. " Bj^ what authority?*' 
asked the ktnp, Joyce p<iintin^ to the soldiers, 
who were tall, handsome; aiicTwel] nccotttred^ 
Charles smiling "aid, *' Your warrant is writ in 
fair characLers, legible without spelling." 

Resistance of course was vain, and Charles 
stepping into his coach, was safely conducted to 
the army, which was hastening to its rendezvous 
at IViplo-healh, near Cambridge. 

Tairfax was ignorant of this manoeuvre, and it 
was not till the arrival of Cromwell, who had 
been to wait ou parii^inient with his usual hypo- 
crisy, tliat the intrigue was developed. On his 
appearance in the camp, he was received with 
loud acclamations, ar.d was instantly invested 
with the supreme command. 

Sensible that the parliament, though in great 

dlsmny fit present, had many resources, he ad- 

ranccd upon them with b\s aTTt\^, tlwdXw -a.^'ew 

^ays reached St. A\ l^an* s. AW ^ Jis m to\\^^xs\^Ti 

^^ ^Westminster, zvidthz avn^y» W^^^^^ ^^^^'';j 
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' to effect all their purposes, halted at St. Alban's, 
, and entered into negotiation with their masters, 
• The army, in their usurpations on the. parlia* 
•mem, copied exactly the model which the par- 
liament had set them, in their recent usurpations 
-on the crown. Every day they rose in' their de- 
mands, and one concession only paved the way 
to another still more exorbitant. At last, seeing 
BO danger of resistance, in order to save appear- 
'Sinces, they removed to a greater distance from 
•London, and fixed their head quarters at Read- 

Charles, who was constant y carried with 
•them, found his situation much more comfort- 
able than at Holdenby. His friends and chiT- 
•dren were allowed access to him, and both Crom- 
well and the parliament paid court tojiim j and 
-so confident did he appear that all parties would 
find it for their interest to have recourse to his 
lawful authority, that on several occasions he 
©bserved, " You cannot be without mb, you 
cannot settle the nation but by my assistance." 
' Charles, however, though he wished to hold 
the balance between the opposite factions, placed 
his chief reliance on the army at this period ; and 
to bring it over to his interest, he made the most 
splendid offers to Cromwell and Ireton. The 
•former seemed to listen to his proposals, but 
probably he had already conceived views of 
nigher ambition than to be the first of subjects. 
' Cromwell systematically pursued his plan of 
humbling- tlie parliament, and of being left in 
England without a competitor. A petition be- 
ing presented by the apprentices and seditious 
multitude, against some decrees of parliament, 
and the house being obliged to retract its votes, 
VOL. II. 31 the 
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the army, under pretence of restoring boA 
houses to liberty, advanced to Hounslaw, where 
Manchester and I^nthal, the two speakers, hav- 
ing sec red jr ret? red, by colluston, presented 
themselves with all the ensic-ns o£ their digait/gh 
and complained of the violence that h«id been 
pui upon them. 

The two speakers were gladly received, Anil 
being conducted to Westminster by a militarf 
force, every act which had passed in their al> 
sence was annulled i and the party which espou£- 
etl the interests of the army became compfetelf 
inumphant. 

I'he generals having now established their do^ 
minion over the city and parliament, ventured 
to bring the king to Hampton-Coart | but, find- 
ing his prospects daily became worse, from the 
in^olf^nce of the ;ii';it;itr>r'^, which rose m propor- 
tion to their success, and d^*r;,)airing of bringing 
Cromwell over to hi vi-.'/s, he adopted the suo- 
den and impolitic resolution of withdrawing, at- 
tended only by sir John Berkeley, Ashburnham, 
and Lcg^e. Next day he reached Tichfield | 
but, sensible that he could not long remain con- 
cealed there, he imprudently committed himself 
into the hands of I lammond, governor of the 
Isle of Wight, a mere creature of Cromwell's, 
by whom he was carried to Carisbrooke castle^ 
and coTiHned a prisoner, though treated with the 
ejciernals of duty and respect. 

Cromwell, now free from all anxiety in re- 
gard to tlie custody of tlie king's person, and 
ir.veJ by no authority, applied himself seriously 
to quell the J/.sorders of 0:ie axTcv^ , vTV\OoL\vvttv%,€Ni 
^iid so Jiligently raised. He is^weA. ox^^xs ^cst 
^J'^continuing the meelmgs of \^^ ^ivx.'ax.oT^ \^ 
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tiiese Iroellers^ as they weie called, making a 
shew of resistance, Cromwell, in the moment of 
a review, seized the ringleaders before their 
companions, caused one mutineer to be shot in- 
stantly, and struck such terror into the rest, that 
they quietly returned to discipline and obedi- 
ence. 

Cromwell, who paid great deference to the 
counsels of Ireton, a man who had grafted the 
foldier on the lawyer, and the statesman on the 
saint, by his suggestion called a council of offi- 
cers at Windsor, where at first opened the daring 
desi^fn of bringing their sovereign to condign 
punishment for mal-administration. But the 
time for carrying this into execution was not yet 
arrived, though it was hastened by the intem- 
perance of parliament, whose motions Crom- 
well directed. 

That assembly, in their transactions with 
Chax^Sj no longer paid any regard to reason or 
equity. They transmitted him four proposals, 
to which he was to give his positive assent before 
they would deign to treat. The first was, that 
he should invest parliament with the military 
power for twenty years ; the second, that he 
should recal all his proclamations and declara- 
tions against the' parliament, and acknowledge 
that they had taken up arms in their just and 
necessary defence ; the third, that he should an- 
nul all the acts, and void all the patents of peer- 
age which had passed the great seal since the 
commencement of the civil wars ; and the fourth 
was,. that he should give the two houses liberty 
to adjourn as they*thought proper. 

Charles, though a prisoner, regarded these 

demands as exorbitant, especially as there was 

X 3 no 






^2 iNctAiriP. 

. j^ no ficcuiity th;it these concesnicms ihotxldf 
IfHK* ^^'^^ to;*ny Gnul fietUcmciU. The rtpubli* 
' cans took fire at this remark ; antl Croiw 
vreWf after expatiating on the valour and godit«| 
iicss of the armfi adJcd* " TtMch lhi?m noc» l#f, 
your neglectuig your own safety and thai cl tbM 
kingdom, to imagine themselves betrayed, atiii 
tbeir interests ab^ncioned to the r,ige nuJ (naltce 
of an irreconcik*able enemy, whom, lor voot 
sake, they have dared to provoke, llcwAft^ (and 
at these words he laid ht& hand oti his sword J| 
btfWitre lest despair cause them to sieek saft*ty ' 
mttiQ other means thun by adhering to yqu, w] 
know not how to consult your own safety/' 

Ninety -one member fi, however, hud aill tfl#^ 
irirtiie and the courage to oppo.^c this militarf 
: threat i bUt the majority dt^cidedt that no tnavH 
addrei^ses were to bemndeto the king, and tha^l 
it should be high-treason for any person to cor- 
respond with him without a license from parlia- 
ment. 

By this vote the king v/as actually dethroned ; 
but the parliament and the army enjoyed not in 
tranquillity that power which, with so much m- 
justice and violence, tliey had obtained. 

The Scots, al.trmed at the subjection of p:iT^ 
llament to the army, and the conlincment ot the 
king, had resolved to arm 40,000 men in support 
of their native prince, and secretly enteied into 
correspondence wiih the English royahsts, who 
excited insurrections in several parts of tlie king- 
dom. At the same time, seventeen ships lying 
at the mouth of the river, declared for the king, 
and setcin^r t/icir adnuTA\ •a'^Wue, s.xxV'i vo> \:^<.A- 
Jijnd, w'licrc the p.riace o£ WAci vo^V \\\^ cviv^« 
ujujid of tlwm. ^ 
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Cromwell and his military council, however, 
prepared themselves with vigour and conduct 
for defence ; and, during this interval, parlia- 
ment having regained some share of liberty, re- 
pealed the vote for non-addressing, and five 
peers and ten commoners were sent to Newport 
in the Isle of JWight, as commissioners to treat 
vith Charles/ 

From the time that the kine had been a pn» 
soncr he had totally neglected his person ; his 
beard was suffered to grow long, and his hair, 
either from the decline of years, or the load of 
sorrow with which he was oppressed, was turned 
quite grey. But the vigour of his mind was still 
unbroken ; and alone and unsupported for two 
months, he maintained an argument against fif- 
teen men of the greatest parts and capacity in 
both houses, without suffering any advantage to 
be taken of him. He offered to recal all his 
proclamations, and to acknowledge that parlia- 
ment had taken arms in their own defence ; he 
agreed that assembly should retain for twenty 
y^ars the power over the militia and the army, 
and of levying what money they pleased, with 
the liberty to fill all the great offices of state ; 
but two demands he positively resisted. Jie 
would neither give up his friends to punishment, 
nor agree to abolish episcopacy, though he was 
willing to temper it. 

Meanwhile, Hamilton having entered England 
with a numerous, but undisciplined army, Crom- 
well did not hesitate to attack him with far in- 
ferior forces 5 and having put his troops to tKe 
route, and forced him to suTTeTid^T,^0\c>N^^^^^'^ 
his adviintDge, and in his tUTtv^tawe^'^^^'^'^^^ 
where /le CACrtised the most, i^x^-aw.-^ \^^J 



and, in conjunction wiili his partirans, placed all 
autliorit^ in tjie h^taJs of the most violent aau* 

Colcbettefr which had held out frr the king 
to the last *?xtrL-iiiity, under lir Charles Ltic^u 

liixd sir Gfcorge Lhie, being obliged to surrendeTi 
FairfaKj inshgyted by the savtige Ireton, nrdertd 

I tho.^e officer-^ to be ^hot, Lucas him so U' eave 
ordi*rs to fircf wrtli t}ie same calmness ku tf he 
had commanded ii pUuoon of hh own soldiers ; 
when Lisle, krsving the dead body, cheerfully 
presented himself to a hke fate. Thinlcrai^ che^ 
fifildii^rs destined for his execution stood u too-^ 
great a distance, lie invited than tocooie nearcrt 
on which oni* of them replied, ** 1*11 warrant y0U| 
siir, we'll hit yoo/' *' Friends," said he, smdiisj^* 
" I have be^*n nearer when you have missed m*/* ■ 
"H^ien Chiirles htMrd of the fate of those unhappy ^ 
^emltimrn, he Ji^^olved into a flood of ttars, a 
tribme which none of liis own unparalleled mis- 
fortuiics liad ever extorted from him. 

^i'he council of general officers having now 
nc/tljing to fear, deni.inJed tiie dissolution of the 
])rescut parliament, and a more equal re[)rcscn- 
tation in future. At the sanje time tliey ad- 
vanced tlie troops to Windsor, and ordered the 
i.ing to be removed to Hurst Castle, in Hamp- 
sljire. 

Parliament, however, had tlie courage to set 
aside tiie remonr.tranre of the army, hikI to issue 
orders lo forbid ics r.arer approach to London. 
i)ut the generals v/ere not to be intimidated by a 
vore or a decree. They advanced their troops 
r/'j the metropolis, and surrouuO^vid x.\\^i \vax\v\v. 
^riit with thc'iT hostile prepav<\Uou<:.. 

. Jn this dilemmu, the parV\'Amci\x.\\Adx:cv^Tt^c^. 
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lii^ion to ntteinpt to close their treaty with the 
Icing ; and, after a violent debate of three days, 
It was carried by a majority of one hundred and 
twenty-nine, against eighty-three, in the house 
of commons, that the king's concessions were a 
foundation for the houses to proceed upon, on 
the settlement of the kingdom. 

Next day, however, when the commons were 
about to meet, colonel Pride, formerly a dray- 
man, having surrounded tlie house with two 
regiments, forty-one members of the preshy- 
terian party were seized, and above one hundred 
and sixty more were excluded. In short, none 
but the most determined of the independents 
were allowed to enter, arjd these did not exceed 
the number of fifty or sixty. This invasion of 
the parliament, commonly passed under the 
name of colonel Pride'' h pur^rc The indepen- 
dents instantly reversed the former vote, which 
might yet have saved rhe king and constitution, 
aitd declared the concessions of Charles unsatis- 
factory: they renewed their vote of non-ad- 
dresses ; and committed some of the leading 
presbyterian memlDcrs to prison. 

These violent measures filled thl^whole na- 
tion with terror and astonishment; and many 
began to withdraw themselves beyond sea, from . 
the storm which they perceived was ready to 
burst. 

A scheme was now taken into consideration, 
by the generals, called, " the agreement of the 
people," which laid the basis of a republic ; and 
that tliey mighi confirm all their former ini- 
f^uhy and fanatical extravagaivce, \.\vc>j \5.\^^\ 
on the rcmdining shadow cf a parXv^cm^xw^ x^ 
trin^ in a specific charge a^am^X. vVv^vc ^'^^'^' 



93G t?ffitA*JT)* ^^^^H 

T^^'ign, A vote ivas nccorditi^ly' passed p <!q^| 
cliiiiiig It treason in a king to levy w^tr ^i^ain^H 
hii parluimcnt, »nd appmnting a high court dH 
justice to try Charle»f for thi% ntw mveati^| 
tfcasotif ^M 

The hmisc of peers, which bad in a maiini^| 
hccn descrtedf wa^ oiled upon in the tisuttl wi^| 
ft^r tiitfir Kanccion to this vote | but of shtc^H 
members whg were present, not one would agri^f 
to such an !nf unions plan ; andp thermeS 
having instantly rejected the vote of the lowlB 
hou^c^thcy adjourned for ten duys* in hopes, fa^| 
thi«i de^iay, to retard the funous career of tl^| 
commons. ^M 

This obstacW, however p was easily surmotTnt^f 
by that body, Havin;^ assumed as a pnncip]^| 
which h true in th«;ary, thoiigh false in practical 
'* Tli;*t the people are the origm of, till ju4l 
pniver," ihey declared thijit the commons repre- 
sented the penplci and that these decrees had the 
fort-e of laws. 

The ordinance for the trial of Charles Stuart 
was then rCrid, and unanimously agreed to. In 
proportion^) the enormity of their violences and 
usurpationJv the pretences of sanctity were aug- 
mented among these regicides. In particular* 
Cromwell made a speecn, so full of cant an4 
hypocrisy, that its tenor alone would Iiave been 
sufficient to have rendered him detestable. 

Colonel Harrison, the son of a butcher^ and 
the most furious enthusiast in the army, was dis- 
patched with a strong party to conduct the king 
to London, and at this time, it seems, his ma- 
j'c'st/ anticipated assassinauot\^ Wnxtv^ t^q X^tsk 
t/j;jt he WHS to be brought to a v\>!t>\\c vtvA* ^^ 
^^'^J^s, //ovvever, being adiu^ted»\VveY:%'iL^cww\^ 
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justice consisted of one hundred and thirty-three 
persons named by the commons ; but scarcely 
more than seventy ever sat ; so difficult was it 
to. engage men of any name or character in 
that detestable measure. 

Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison, and the chief 
officers of the army, mostly men of low birth, 
were members, together with some of the lower 
house, and a few citizens of London. The 
twelve judges were originally joined in the com- 
missioivj but as they nad protested against the 
legality of the proceeding, their names were 
struck out. Bradshaw, a lawyer, was chosen 
president, and Coke was appointed solicitor to. 
the people of England. 

The court sat in Westminster hall, and the 
king being arraigned for having levied war 
against the parliament, was impeached as a 
tyrant, traitor, and ^murderer. But, though pro- 
duced as a criminal, Charley maintained tha 
dignity of a monarch, and with grekt temper 
and force of reasoning, declined the authority 
of- the court. He observed, that he was their 
native hereditary king j nor was the whole au- 
thority of the state, though free arid united, en- 
titled to try him, who derived his dignity from 
the supreme Majesty ^of Heaven ; and that those 
who arrogated a title to sit as his judges, were 
bom his subjects, and bom subject to those laws 
which had determined, " that the king can do 
no wrong.'* That to the world, and even to 
them, his* pretended judges, he was desirous, 
jf called upon in another manner, to prove the 
integrity of his conduct, aivd ^s%etVVV\^ 'n^wsxn'l^ 
of those defensive arms, \o vj\i\c\v, \vcv^N^^^'^'^ 
»nd unfortunately, he had \iad xv^^oa^-^^^ % "^ 



th:it, hi firdc'r tn prL'servi^ itn unifnrmltj' of con* 
dactj he jnuitt, at j>rcsKnL, im^ego the itpology q( 
his iniioceuce i le*t, by ratifying afi authoritjr, 
I na better foiinUid than that of robbers and pu 
' rutcrii, he should be justl)r branded as the be* 
trajcr, iri«tcj;d of being applauded afc the m*ir* 
lyr af the cnnstitulion. 

Three timeii wa^ Charles produced befoi^, 
the court, und n% often declined its jurisdktiuii* 
On the fuunhj the judges having ejfHmineH %omm , 
witnesses, by wliom it was pravedj that the king 
had appeared in anns against the forces conk«. 
missioned by the parlkmetit, th^y pronounced 
lentence against him. 

In this fa fit scene, Charles ff>r|»;ot not his chsM 
racter, cither as a man or a pii(;ce« Firoi nn4 
Intrepid) he maintuinedf In each reply^ the n^ 
most perspictjity in ihoii^n^ht and e^pres^ion | 
mild :tnd L'qrjuhlc, he rose- Jiito no passion at the 
nnfecllng' tyranny he experienced. His soul, 
without effort or affectation, seemed only to re- 
main in the situation familiar to it, and to look 
down v/ith contempt on all the efforts of human 
malice. The sc^ldiers were brought, thou^'^h 
witli difficulty, lo cry aloud for Justice: *' Poor 
souls!'* said the kin;^, ** for a hitlc money they 
■would do as much against their commanders." 
All the courts of Europe interposed, as soon as 
they knew what was meditated against Charles : 
the Scots exclaimed and protested ; the queen 
and the prince wrote pathetic letters to parlia- 
ment ; but all solicitations were fruitless, with 
man whose resolutions were fixed and irrevo- 
c:i/jJc\ RicJiinond, Hertford, So\\tWrc\'^x.ov\,-A.tv\ 
J^indsuy rcpvoscntcd to the commows, \X\^x."^^ 
^^/^ nresv the k'm^'^ couuscWot^; \X^^^ r^'^ 
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guilty, m the eye of the law, of every action of 
die prince; they exposed themselves, indeed, to 
danger, by this magnanimity, but they con- 
tribnted nothing to their master's safety. 

The people remained in silence and astonish- 
ment, and the soldiers, plied with prayers and 
exhortations, were wrought up to a degree of 
bloody fury. Three days only were allowed. 
the king, between his sentence and execution ; 
and this interval was passed with great tran- 
quillity in reading and devotion, and in con- 
versing with the princess Elizabeth, and the 
duke of Gloucester, who alone of his family re- 
xnained ih England. 

Every night the king slept sound as usual, 
though the noise of workmen employed in rais- 
ing a scaffold, continually resounded in his ears. 
The morning of the fatal day, w^iich was the 
SOth of January, 1649, Charles rose earlier than 
usual, and calling Herbert, one of his attendants, 
bade him employ jnore than usual care in 
dressing him, and preparing him for such a great 
and joyful solemnity. Juxon, bishop of Lon- 
don, a man endowed with the same mild and 
steady virtues as his master, assisted him in his 
devotions. As he was preparing for the block, 
the bishop said, " There is, sir, but one stage 
more, which, though turbulent, is yet a very short 
one. Consider, it will soon carry you a great 
way : it will carry you from earth to heaven, 
and there you shall find, to your great joy, the 
prize to which you hasten, a crown of glory*" 
" I go,*' rejoined the king, " from a corruptible 
to stn mcorrvCptihle crown^ vili^xeTio s&^sXNv^^assw^ 
can bare place. " 
A.t ooe blow bis head >waa sftNct^^ ttorco. >w 
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hotly by M man m n vls^or, while another, m n 
gimilitf diiguijCj held up to the sjtectatorH, iht 
head irteaming with blood, Mid tried alond^ 
" Th!)i I* the head of a traitor !" ^ , , ^ 

\i ii impnsiiible tf» d^scTihtf the grief p ifidi|^* 
nation^ vtnd asinnishmetif, which took pllo 
thrnughoiit the nauotip nn tl;is melancholy «c* 
csiiion. Each reproached himself' for being a 
tame tpeciaior of such a catastrophe. The 
generous Fairfax, it seems, h;»d determined to 
reucue htm from the sciiirolJ, with hlfl own rej^Kj 
mcnt ; but hit de^gni^ beiii^ ntfjpected, he wa^ 
aftfully eng;ij^^ed by Crtjrtiv./ell in pf;»*'er with 
HitrriMjn, uU thehlgw wii» Mfticb 

The motneiit bcfurc the cJ^ecurloTi, ChsirlefJ 
had iaid lo JuKORt in »n eurnettr Hnd imprcisivW^ 
manner, Remt-m/trr, Th« generals IntfUcd oa 
knowing the irieiinin^ of this word, wlien Joxon 
declared, th^it tht* unhappy king hi^d daiy^cd 
him to Inculratf.* on his smi, die ff>ri.MVL"riL^ss tif 
his murderers. Indeed, h jt last speech was re- 
plete with the same noble sentiments; and 
thougli Charle*;, as ;i k'^"Jg> had not been free 
from blemishes ; as a man, few had ever filled 
the throne, wlio was entitled to more unquali- 
fied praise. He was only forty-eight years old, 
ajrid v.'as buried at Windsor. 

Immediately after this tragedy, lli^' commons 

passed a vote, declaring the houiie of peers use- 

le-is and dan^^^erous, and a like vote was passed 

in regard to the monarchy. ' It was declared 

high treason to proclaim or otlierwise acknow- 

)e3j^e CiiarJes Stuart, commonly called tlie 

prince of Wales; and x\\e cotumoxvs CiX'^^^^jA-x 

new grent scA to be engAveA, o\\ ^\\\0^ \^.s:^\ 

^sewbly was represented V\x.\\ xV^ A^H^^J>>^ 
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*• On the first year of freedom, by God's bles- 
sing restored 164*8." 

Soon after, the duke of Hamilton, and lord 
Cap^l, were both tried by a new high court of 
justice, and being condemned for treason, were 
executed. It should like^^^se be noticed, in this 
place, that a book called the Icon Basilike, was 
published a few days after the king's execution, 
and excited a general compassion in favour of 
his memory. So much was it attended to, that 
it ran through twelve editions in a year; and 
though it has been doubted whether it was a 
genu me production of Charles, there seems lit- 
tle reason to ascribe it to Dr. Ganden, the only 
other persons to whom it was given. 



CHAP. XV. 
7he Commonwealth. 

ON^the death of Charles, every person, ^ j^ 
according to his own distempered t/^-,^/ 
iinagination, had framed the model of a 
republic, which he wished to impose on his 
fellow citizens. The levellers insisted on an 
equal distribution of power and property ; the 
millenarians, or fifth monarchy men, required 
that government itself should be abolished, and 
to look only for the second coming of Christ ; 
while the antinomians asserte*d, that the obliga- 
tions of morality and natural law were sus- 
pended, and that the dect 'wet^ ^\jL\^^^\r| ^-^ 
/nfemai principle, more perfect 2lTv^^v^'v^^' 
The royalists were mflamed N«r\\X\ x5wi\Cvgcw^^ 
VOL. J I. .V x^^^"^"^"^^ 



resentment against their jgnoWc adveriariest 
the presbyimitns were enniged to find^ that the 
fruits of Uieir Ubours were raviihed from them * 
by the supenor cunamg of their aisocutes; and 
the armjr, the chief support of the indepeTident 
repuhhcan faction, were actuated bf a religtoys 
irtimy, wliich rendered it dangerous to iu very 
friends. 

'I'he influence and artifice of Cromwell were 
the only poise against these irregularitiei of ac* 
tion. Hating monarchy while a itibject, despis- 
ing liberty wnlle acitizenj be was secretly p^v* 
ing the way to his own unlimited authority. 

Tlie parliament now named a council of state, 
comi sting of thirty- eight members, who digested 
all business, before it was brought into the house. 
Foreign powers ^ occupied in wars among them- J 
selves^ were too wise to interfere in the domestic 
dissensions of this island; and the young king, 
poor and neglected, could only indulge hopes, 
without the immediate prospect of their being 
realized. The situation of Scotland and Ireland 
alone gave any present inquietude to the new 
republic* 

Argyle and his partizans had proclaimed 
Cliarles II. in Scotland; but on condition of his 
strict observance of the covenant: in Ireland, 
flic duke of Ormond had contrived to assemble 
an army of sixteen thousand men, which after 
recovering many places from the parliament, 
threatened Dublin itself with a siege. 

Cromwell saw that this would be the field for 

him to signalize himself in, and by Jiis usual 

cunning, procured ai\ appou\x.metvx. ^lom xW 

council of commander m c\uc^ vxi >i^^'^^. S^-axi^. 

He ha,<i, how^ever, many di^otd^i^ to coxcv^w 
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in England, before he set out, particularly in 
the army ; but, with his usual felicity, he settled 
affairs sufficiently to allow him to set out. 

On his arrival at Dublin, he hastened to Tre- 
dah, where Ormond had planted a strong gar- 
rison ; but Cromwell, who knew the importance 
of dispatch, took the town, Sword in hand, and 
made a cruel slaughter of the garrrson. One 
person alone escaped, to be the messenger of 
this universal havoc and destruction. 

Cromwell pretended to retaliate, by this 
severe execution, the inhumanity of the Irish 
massacre; and certainly his barbarous policy 
had the desired effect. Every town before 
which he presented himself, now opened its 
gates ; and the English had nothing to fear, ex- 
cept from fatigue, and the advanced season. 
Fluxes and contagious disorders carried off 
numbers of them; and had not the English gar- 
risons of Cork, Kinsale and other important 
places, deserted to him, he would have found 
it difficult to maintain his ground. 

The desertion of the English, however, put 
an end to Ormond's authority : he left the island, 
and delegated his power to Clanricarde, who 
found affairs too desperate to admit any remedy. 
Above forty thousand Irish passed into foreign 
service, and left the parliamentary general at 
liberty to complete his conquest. 

Meanwhile Charles, being informed * ^y 
that the Scottish parliament had pro- ^^rn* 
claimed him king, was prevailed on, 
though, reluctantly, to submit to the hard condi- 
tions tacked to his receWaV ot r^aa cx^"^^- '^^ 
comply with these, he was dvve^^ \\v^\ssl^^ ^ 
ccount of the fiate of Motitxo^* viVi^> ^*^*^ 

Y 2 
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the c I reum stances of r^ige ^nd ccmtuinely, bad 
been put to dcith by his zealous cnv.ntrytneni. 

When Informed that, by part of bis eentcnce^ 
bii head was to be cut off a«d affiled to the pri» 
son, and his iegs and arms to be *tuck up in the 
four chief towns of the kingdom : •* For my 
part»" replied Imjj " I am much prouder to hai?e 
my head afnied to the place where it is sen* 
tenced to statid, than to have my picture hung 
in the king's b<:d -chain ber. So far from being 
aonccmcd thnt my quarters are to be ient to 
four cities of the kingdom, I wish Ihad limbs 
enongh to be dispersed into all the cities of Chris* 
tendom, there tn remain as t^ti monies in favour 
of the cause for which I suffer." This senti- 
ment, the very same evening, he threw into 
verse. The poem still remams; a monument 
of his heroic spirits and no despicable proof 
of his poetic genius. With the same constancy 
he met the stroke of the executioner, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age. 

Charles, in consequence of his agreement to 
take the covenant, and submit to other hard 
conditions, arrived under convoy of seven Dutch 
ships of war in the Frith of Cromarty. Before 
he was permitted to hind, lie was obliged to 
sign the covenant, and as he passed through 
Aherdocn, the quarters of Montrose were al- 
lowed 10 Ijang over the gate by which he entered, 
lie soon found himself considered as a pageant 
of state; and as his facility in yielding to every 
demand gave some doubts of his sincerity, it 
war, propof>ed he slioiild j)ass through a public 
JjfiwilJntion, u^siCdd of bemg cxov.'Xvci<i ^.s \\^ 
expected, 
J'rum this J/srrrace, CUar\cs w^ls sa"vt^ V^ x^'t 
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advance of the English army under Croinwell, 
who leaving Ireton in Ireland, had been invested 
with th^ pnncipal command in Scotland, which 
Fairfax had declined from motives of feeling. 

Leslie, who commanded the Scottish army, 
having entrenched himself between Edinburgh 
and Leith, avoided every artifice of Cromwell to 
bring him to a battle. The latter at last was 
reduced to such extremities, that he had even 
embraced the resolution of sending off his foot 
and artillery by sea, and of breaking through at 
all hazards, with his cavalry ; but the madness 
of the Scottish ecclesiastics, preserved him from 
this dishonour. 

ITiese enthusiasts had not only enjoined 
Charles to withdraw from the army, but they 
had purged it of four thousand malignants, as 
they were called, though the best soldiers 
among them; and on the faith of visions, forced 
their general, in spite of all his remonstrances, 
to descend from an advantageous station he had 
occupied near Dunbar, with a view of attacking 
the English in their retreat. Cromwell seeing 
his enemy in motion, foretold without revela- 
tions, *« that the Lord had delivered them into 
his hands." He gave orders for an immediate 
attack ; and such was the eflPect of discipline, 
that though the Scots were double in number, 
they were soon put to flight, and pursued with 
great slaughter. About three thousand were 
3ain, and nine thousand taken prisoners. The 
approach of winter suspended hostilities for the 
present. The defeat of the Scots was not dis- 
pleasing to Charles, as it rendered them more 
submissive to his authority; yet still the pro- 
testers kept aloof frozn the malignants* 

Y 3 Cbarle 
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• ifx Charles, cnc;impin;j at Torwood nfaf 
J *^ ' Stirling* CHuUously adhered to defensive 

' measuTCJrf but Cromwell , posting himself ' 
In his rciiri made it necessary at last to decamp* 
On this occasion, the king embraced a rc*olu- 
tirm M'orthr of the pri/.e for uhich he ^'as ct^n* 
IfinUing* The road to En^^hmd biing opcrii 
where ne hoped to be jrtined by mjmcrous frieadst 
he peri^uiided ilii! genemb to march thitJier; and 
M'fih one cousetK, the army, to the number 
of fourteen thouianJ men, rose from thdr cjimpt 
and advanced Sy rapid marches towards the 
south- 

Cram well J on this, leaving Monk with seven 
ihousaiid men, to complete the reduction of 
Scotland, folkiwed the k'me with all pgssjble 
expedition. The friends of Charles being un* 
pn^parcd, were afriiid to ar t| an I when nc ar- 
rived at Worcester, his army, making jillowance 
ff^r desertions and accessions, was nearly of the 
same number as v/Jicn he left Torwood. 

Such is the induenre of once estabrTshed go- 
vernment, however consiituled, that the parlia- 
ment had inflaence to lalse tlie militia of the 
cf>untl(!s, and tliese unitrxl Vviililhe regular army, 
r.'jon enabled Cnyniwell to fall upon the king at 
\V'>]TeMor, with tlilrly thousand men. I'he 

* reels of thut city were '.trewed with the dead. 
I lamillon, a ntjbleman (»f bravery and honour, 
War, mortally v/(>unded ; Massey was wounded 
ajid made a captive, and the whole Scottish 
arrriv, v/as eitlier killed or taken prisoners. The 
kiii^ himf>elf, liavlng given many proofs of pcr- 

son^'/J vuU.urt \\'as obliged to P^^* 
J'y the ciiil of Derby's du^eVxoxv, vjVo V^^ 
/'o//jrc/ Inm, he retired to Bo^cobd, •d.\oxvt\v^>^^ 
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on the borders of StaflPordshire, inhabited by one 
Penderell afarmer, who in conjunction with his 
four brothers, served him with unshaken fidelity. 
Thev clothed him in a garb like their own, and 
eznpioyed him like themselves in cutting faggots. 
For better concealment, he mounted an oak, 
where, hid among the leaves, he saw several 
soldiers pass by, who expressed in his hearing, 
their. wish that they might be able to find him. 
This tree was afterwards denominated the royal 
oak, and for many years was regarded by the 
neighbourhood with extreme veneration. 

From Boscobel, Charles, by various interme- 
diate stages, arrived at the house of colonel 
Windham, in Dorsetshire, a zealous paitizan of 
the royal family ; and at last, after escaping the 
frequent dangers of detection, he embarked at 
Shoreham in Sussex, and safely landed at Fes- 
camp in Normandy, after one and forty days 
'concealment, and being obliged to trust himself 
to no fewer than forty men and women, who 
all proved faithful to their trust. 

I'he battle of Worcester afforded Cromwell 
what he called his crowning mercy. He now 
niade little secret of Iiis aspiring views, and the 
nation being dissatisfied with the sh^idowofa 
parliament, calling themselves the common« 
wealth of England, paved the way to his exal- 
tation. Never, however, had the power of this 
country appeared :»o*formidable to neighbouring 
nations, as at this time. Blake had raised the . 
naval glory of England to the highest pitch. In 
America, the Bermudas, Antigua, Barbadoes, 
and Virginia, w ere reduced ; in Europe, Jersey, 
Guernsey, l>cij*}, and the Isle of Man, were 
brought un.lcr suljcction to the republic; and' 

all 



all ih<? British dDnninfonsiulimitting, parliament 
turned its views to foreigji enterpri/es. 

Thft Dutch were the fir^t who felt the weight 
of their :iirm^* Against that niiiion war wja 
declared, on the most frlvnlous pretexts: even the 
cnicltie* comniitted on th^ Eiif^libh m Aoihoyuai 
ihttugh they h^d been sutr^red to Rleej> »n ohH« 
TtonTor thirty years, were now ur^ed ii» a gronnj 
for hostile aggression. On this oceasion, xhs 
famous nivvTgaiinrt net whs pusiicd* 

The Statcf, on the other hand, were not Inat^ 
tentiveto their defence. They equipped a fleet 
of one hundred and twenty sail j and j^^ve VaiVM 
Tromp the coiimsimd of a •squadron cf forty-twrffl 
ships, to protect ihe Dutch navigation aguin*(t 
the privateers of England. In the road of Dover 
he met with Blake, who commanded n much 
jnff^rinr P.rvi. A Littk cominencedj which, nut- 
withstanding all disadvantages, terminated in 
favour of the English. 

Several actions, with various success, followed 
this. At last Tromp, seconded hy dc Ruyter, 
met with Blake near the Ooodwin vSands, and 
though the force of the latter was inferior, lie 
declined not the comhat. Both sides fought 
with inconceivable bravery; but the advantage 
remained with the Dutch ; after which Van 
Tromp, in bravado, fixed a broom to his mast 
head, as if resolved to sweep the seas of the 
English. 

Jn a short time," however, Blake, reinforce J 

by Dean and Monk, lying off Portland, dc4- 

cr/er/, near break of day, a Dutch fleet of 

seventy-six vessels, sailing \i\> tW cV-aTiiveS. >«vOcv 

a convoy of three hundred Tr\eTc\\'.vx\txv\tw, x^tv^^t 

i^if command of U^omp ^ind de 1^.^^lW. ^ 
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most furious battle immediately commenced, 
which was continued with the utmost rage and 
obstinacy for three days, and Blake, who was 
victor, could scarcely be said to have gained 
iriore honour than the vanquished. Tromp 
made a gallant retreat, and after losing eleven 
ships of war, and thirty merchantmen, reached 
his own coasts. The English, though their 
fleet was severely shattered, had but one ship 
sunk. The number of slain was nearly equal 
on both sides, amounting to not less than two 
thousand men. 

This defeat inclined the States to peace, and 
parliament was disposed to favour their ad- 
vances, had not an event taken place, which put 
an end to the power of the latter. 

Cromwell entertaining a jealousy of parlia- 
ment, and it of him, he determined to antici- 
pate their designs by a dissolution. . A council 
of officers presented a remonstrance, complain- 
ing of the arrears due to the army, and de- 
manding that a new parliament should be sum* 
moned. To this the members made a sharp 
reply, on which Cromwell, in a rage, hastened 
to the house, attended by three hundred chosen 
men, some of whom he planted at the door, 
some in the lobby, and .others on the stairs; and 
after a short pause, ordered them to enter, 
cleared the house of the members, and locking 
the doors, departed to his lodgings at Whitehall. 

Oliver Cromwell, who had by this violent 
measure raonorpolized the whole civil and mili- 
tary power in the kingdom, was bom at Hun- 
tingdon, of a good family, xivou^ "Csx^xt ^^xa^fe 
wa,s small In the early paxX oiVx^X-v^^-*^^^?-^ 
engaged in the grossest 4vss\^^Wiv.\^i>^^'^^ 
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sij t^ctenlf seized with a spfrjt of reformation, 
either from conviction or policy, be became re* 
Tnarkable for his religiciifi habiti ; andf having 
wasted the greatest part of his patrimony, he 
waft now gbJ to follow agriculture as a prt»- 
feMioiij at St. Ives, in his native county, Thfi 
length of his prayers j however, and the general ' 
abstraction of his mannerj prevented him from 
paying due attention to his farm j and urged 
by his wants, and the religious principles he had 
imbibed, He made a party with his kinsman 
Hampden, and, as has already been noticed, 
would have emigrated to New England, had he 
not been stopped by an order of council. 

From accident and intrigue combined, he was 
at last returned for the town of Cambridge, to 
the long parliament i but, though deeply gi^d 
with natural powers he was no orator ; and, 
had he not embraced the profession of arms, 
when no less than forty-three years of age, it is 
probable, his talents ahd his crimes would have 
been equally unknown. 

T]ie indignation manifested by the people, on 
Cromwell's usurpation, was less violent than 
mif^ht have been expected. The vessel of state 
h;»d been so lon^; tossed in the ocr^an, that the 
rreate:^t part of llie nation were happy to see 
It likfly to be* brniight inu- port, by any pilot, 
wijo h:id coui:i;yo tr lit-cicrtiikc the offiro. 

Jmrric'dlately nn the dissolution of p:irli;iment, 

by tlie advice of his council (;f officers, he sent 

summons to one hundred and tv.-enty-olght per- 

A/P775, of d/iTerent t(i\vn«4 and ccjuntiee of Eng- 

hnd, to Civc of Scntl.ind, atvd \o s\^ c^'v Vv^'a.tv^, 

I'her^c wen, who vv'cr*! ^<w^x\\^^ ^^'^' m^c>v.vc\\c^, 

supported by Cromwell, voved ^^'-^^^'^"^^ ^^^.^^^ 
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liament; and from one of the most noted, a 
leather-seller in London, whose name waa 
Praise-God Barebone, they obtained the ridicu- 
lous appellation of Barebone's parliament. 

ThS extraordinary assembly, which consisted 
chiefly of fanatics, whom Cromwell had ima* 

fined would be entirely subservient to him» 
avine shown a disposition to oppose his views, 
colon3 White was sent to the house with a party 
of soldiers, and asking some of the members, 
who had dared to thmk for themselves, what 
they did there ? " We are seeking the Lord," 
said they. •« Then you may go elsewhere," 
replied he, " for to my knowledge, he has not 
been here these many years." 

Tired of a parliament which he had first en- 
deavoured to render contemptible by his choice 
of persons, Cromwell proposed in his council of 
officers to adopt another scheme of government, 
and to vest the supreme authority in a single 
person, who was to be stiled the protector. 
Accordingly a new instrument of government, 
was prepared, which being approved of in the 
military council, the usurper was declared prtn 
t^ciarp and installed with great solemnity, in that 
high office. 

By this new form of government, a council 
was appointed, which was not to exceed twenty- 
pne persons, nor be fewer than thirteen. The 
protector, however, was to possess all the execu- 
tive power ; but the advice of the council was 
required to be taken on every important occasion. 
A parliament was to be summoned every three 
years, and they were to be allowed to sit five 
months without adjournment, prorogation, or 
dissolution. The bills which they passed were 

tQ 
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to be presented to t^e protector for his asient 
hni if that wa.s withheld for twenty dapf thtj 
mv'cre to become laws wkhout iu A » tending 
«rmy wai CHtabllihedi and funds asAigf^t'd for Uf 
iupport. During the intcrvah of parliament, 
the protector and council h id the powcrof enacfi' 
injSplaws, which wrre to K^ Vitlid, till the nc*1 
mcfting of E?ic lej^ifthitive hndy. 

It is evident from ihh brief accoilnt of the 
protector*! jrnvcrnmentp that Cromwell poiseiiS" 
cd nearlj' ;ib;oltice powcri but wijiitever defecu 
and di*tractioftS4hcre niighl be m the civil regLi* 
lation^ oi' thu' nation, the milirary force of Eng» 
land was ef erred wfth vigour, conduct, and udji- 
nimity. Thn lvnglii*h fleet, nnder Monfc aii4' 
Dcan^ sifter ao cng;i^cmcnt of two diiys^ in whk^ 
De^n wa» kilted/ deleated the Dutch', eoinmand>jl 
eJ by Tromp, tii :i second en^aj.?ement, wbett^ 
\)h\iii comm:indc^t*t)jL' E(i;.^lfsh, *iVf>mp UTI in 
the mid^t of the uclion, arivl this ulonc decided 
)!u' l>;iulc. T'he loss of thirty sliips daniucd the 
Iniuh less than the catastrophe of ihcir brave 
.'K.lmiiiil. * 

• r^ The .St.Jtcs now sued for peace, and a 
Y* / drfi'nslvc ]c;j^^uc v,\'r> contracted between 
Oif tv/() repiiblics, on terms very hr.nour- 
ahlc ;i)ul ;i.lv,iri^.?;^'v'Ous to I'n^^land. 

iiui tlu)U_?Mi Ifit: f'.'.V('iirahle issue to which thf* 
.Dutch Wiir \,»;u, i^rought, and an act ofstrirt jus- 
tice ill brlnt'^l.ii; Don PanLal?(>n Sa, brotlier rn 
tlic r()itn;.';u' 'c amb.i'-sador, to condign justice 
for the cnuie ul nuirJer, j.^avc ^n^.a oatisfaction 
to tlic people; on asscriihlin'^i; th^ parliament, 
CrnmwcU iiad occasion U> e)V>sv:T\'c \\\t '^\^>^\\^i:\^i'5.^ 
thut were still cntcn.uued a'^.v.^^X \\\^ y.^^^'^' 
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the elections had been favourable to liberty. The 
small boroughs, as being most liable to corrup- 
tion, had been disfranchised ; and of four hun- 
dred members who represented Eneland, two 
hundred and seventy were chosen by the counties. 
All these measures, however, failed to procure 
him the confidence of the people; and the first 
business on which the parliament entered, was 
to discuss the authority- which Cromwell had 

. assumed 6ver the nation. His various precau- 
tions to secure an acquiescence in the order of 
things he had established, being likely to prove 
unsuccessful, he came to the resolution of dis- 
missing parliament as early as the regulation he 
had made would permit. 

After this, the protector exerted himself to 
the utmost, to depress the adherents o^ a t\ 
Charles; and in order to draw off the .'^/ 
attention of the nation from himself, he ^ 
extended his enterprises to every part of Europe. 
He compelled the French to withdraw the pro- 
tection which they had hithertd granted to the 
unfortunate Charles ; and tha the might have full 
scope for his ambitious projects, he found occa- 
sion to break with Spain, whose extensive but 
feeble empire in the West Indies, almost provok- 
ed attack. 

To humble this power, the protector equipped 
two considerable squadrons. One under Blake 
having spread terror through the Mediterranean, 
its commander determined to attack a fleet of 
sixteen Spanish ships, which had taken shelter in 
the bay of Sax\(a Cruz, in the Canaries. 
^ This bdjr was strongly forti&eA; \>m\.tvo va\'^'^- 

diments of nature^ or of art tou\d Aacat^x. x^^ "c^* 



ioluijon of Blalce* In spite of the Spanish forts 
and battericij lite Engii ib admiral *iteered into 
ike bay \ and after a ref^ibUnce of four hoursi 
t}\e eftem^ abandoned thetr shipst which were set 

un lire atid consumed* 

Thti wai the la it action of that gallant ofHeer- 
Pfein^ alofios^t worn otit with a dropsy and scur^yv 
he hafitro^d hnmc, iU»t br might die In hh n^ 
Hvc country ; hut h« t*?fj>rrcd just as be camir ii^ ^ 
^ight of bnd. Naver w^s a m«in more sincerc^fl 
}y rcspw:tt?di evviv by those of oppos^ite priiici- 
pks* He wai* himself an Inflexible republican, 
and by nonieanfl favouriihle to ihe late changes, 
but his maiim %vas, " that h is the duty of offi- 
cers to fi<,^ht for their country, into what handi 
uttvcr tJu* governwiont may fall." 
The mhur Jiquudroti wsm dispatched to the WesC^ 
Indies imder PeTin and Vcnahles. Tlie object^ 
nfihr c^i'pt.^dJtifjii ^vas St. Doniin^o ; but f:*iUng 
iii their :ittcnij>t on that island, they bent their 
coii;jic to Jamaica, which became an easy con- 
c;iiest, and lias ever since remained one of the 
most vahiahlc appenda;;es of the crown of Bri- 
l:un. Yet Cromwell undervahicd this acquisi- 
rioii, :ind sent both thti admjrals to the tower. 
Localise tliey liad not accomplished more. 

^rhe conduct ol the protector in foreign afFairs, 
\]ii)\\^^h often rasli, was fall of vigour. Jt was 
.his boast, tliat he would render the name of an 
7'lnf,>;li&hman as nmcli feared and revered as ever 
vas tliut of a Roman ; and this he partially rea- 
lized. In his civil and domestic administration, 
hr' pi'jd a:i much ve'^Y*^rd both to justice and clc- 
jncucy as could be ciipec\.ev\ "^xoiu ?l\\ \^s\yc^^^\. * 
All the chief* oiiices m tW co>3ixu o^ \Mei\'i-axxvT^^ 
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were filled with men of integrity ; and amidst 
the virulence of faction, the decrees of the judges 
were seldom warped by partiality. 

'J 'hough Cromwell's general deportment was 
such as might befit the greatest monarch, he 
knew how to relax among his friends and confi- 
dants, and how to prevent familiarity from de- 
generating into contempt. 

Under pretence of uniting Scotland -and Ire- 
land in one commonwealth with England, Crom- 
well reduced those kingdoms to total subjection. 
The civil administration of Scotland was placed 
in a council, mostly composed of Englishmen. 
The government of Ireland was entrusted to 
his second son Henry', a young man of a mild 
disposition and not destitute of vigour; and about 
five millions of acres which had been forfeited 
by various causes, were divided among his civil 
and military adherents. 

Cromwell now judging that his .power was 
sufficiently established, summoned another par- 
liament; but, though he had used every art to 
influence the elections, he was soon obliged to 
use the most violent measures to procure an 
ascendancy in the house. Guards being placed 
at the door, a renunciation of all title in Charles 
Stuart or any of his family was voted; and Co- 
lonel Jephson, ia order to sound the inclinations 
of the assembly, ventured to move, that the par- 
liament should bestow the crown on Cromwell. 
When the protector afterwards ajSfected to ask 
what could induce him to make such a motion : 
«« As long,'* said Jephson, " as I have the ho- 
nour to sit in parliament» 1 mu^X. tcJ^<i^ "^w^ ^\^- 
tates of my own conscience, vAx-aXics^ ofSsr^^s.^ ^ 
max ^ «o unfortunate as to gwei^>a'»* •* ^ 

7.2 
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thee gone," replied Cromwell, giving hifn a 
gentle blow on tbc shoulder, *' get thee gone for 
3 mad fellow a& thou art/^ 

At lenetli a motitjn in foim was made by al* 
dennan rack, one of the city members, for in- 
vesting Cromwell with the royal dignity. The ' 
chief opposition to this came from his former 
friends, thft general officer!, particularly Lam- 
bert, who had hopes of succeeding him ; but the 
bill was carried by a considerable majority t and 
a committee was appointed to overcome the 
scruples which Cromwell pretended against such 
A j^ a liberal offer. The conference lasted 
j^*^^ ■ several days ; but besides the terror with 
which the opposition from hiii usual ad- 
herents the officers had inspired him i Fleetwood, 
who had married his daughter, and Desborow J 
the hu?;^l;*nd of his sister, with others of hisnesir- ' 
c-.t conneciiors, all united against his assuming 
the title of king. In short, it is said, that a 
general mutiny of tlie army would have been 
the consequence of this ambiLifJUs project; and, 
therefore, the scheme was laid aside. Parlia- 
ment, hov/cver, gave Cromwell tlie power of no- 
minating a successor ; and assigned him a per- 
petual revenue for the payment of liis fleet and 
army. 

'J'he house havinfr adjourned, Cromwell, to 
show his indignation, deprived l>nmbert of all 
his commi^'iir,r.s ; and about the same time in- 
troduced at court his eldest son Jlichard, a most 
inoffensive character, who had kept aloof from 
civil affairs, and if lie liaJ ever discovered any ac- 
tivity, it v/:is in acts of Uuvauml^' •AW<\\it\\<i^Q.^wt^, 
Parliament was again ussctt^XAcd, ^xv^ >^^^ vx*a- 
sector endcuv owYcd to inamvAw vV^ c\i-^v^<:x^x 
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of a civil magistrate, by placing no guards at 
the door of either house 5 but he soon a t\ 
found how incompatible liberty is with a 1 Ago* 
military Usurpation, for an incontestable 
majority of the commons declared against him. 
Dreading combinations between the members 
and the malcontents in the army, he swore by 
the living God that they should not sit a moment 
loneer, and instantly dissolved them. 

1 he protector, however, was not inattentive 
to foreign affairs. The Spaniards were totally 
defeated at the battle of Dunes, by the combined 
armies of i<rance and England, and Dunkirk 
being soon after surrendered, was delivered to 
Cromwell. The government of this important 
place he committed to Lockhart, a man of abili- 
ties, who had married his niece, and filled the 
place of his ambassador at the court of France. 

These successes abroad were more than coun- 
terbalanced by his inquietudes at home. A con- 
spiracy against him had been formed by the 
royalists and the presbyterians, which being dis- 
covered, numbers were thrown into prison, and 
Sir Henry Slingsby and Dn Huet were con- 
demned to lose their heads. 

The turbulent disposition of the army could 
not be suppressed ; and Fleetwood and his wife, 
notwithstanding their near connection with thfc 
usurper, began to estrange themselves from him. 
His other daughters were prejudiced in favour 
of the royal cause, and one ot them, Mrs. Clay- 
pole, whom Cromwell tenderly loved, 'having 
died after a lingering illness, all com^o«^ure of 
mind seemed now for ever ftad Ixcitcv rivccv.. ^'^ 
saw nothing around him bwt tt^?LOcifftQ>a.^ ««\^^ 
or enraged enemies; and detaxh^ ^VCveEv\A>cia^^ 
x3 





^Ued with a ifortr 

^ cerudii ^gue, soon 

V Oiling hts 

w^kb though 

mCBSfllV MCA 

if tb» doctrine 
mScf 6Bak 

r^ imf a i^e thirj cf September, a day 
Tsuv-:: btf 2iisi ilvivs ccxiiiicered a5 propitious to 
xit2» n "ifar i: -'--iiuiii t^ot ct his age. A violent 
.ss^-sm wi.w-i aimeciwiT^v- succeetied his deatht 
Hc^ ^"^t*-^ -ir A sub7*>^t j-r" ii^coune to the vulgar; 
iUii >v tvr.-s^j: uiriirtsic^s \v-i:i interpnered by his 
^^Tx-^Tz.i > Ji^.d ^ui-.isuiu -Lvviordin^ to their parti- 

Tu -.-^♦;:^^• lu^ iaii In :^.e various relations of 
A --•it> -L :.i>tj-, -^* i ririer, inU a tnead, Crom- 
^«^: -r.- ir ' cr ::>; -r^t^t ch. n ceniure ; and, um.n 
:r^ » -L^ > . 7.:"iv!^r wus a ccmpound of all 
:ix - .-.w ; ru ;•! :htf v^rtues which spring from 

;cv'i-,. rtv; ^:r 3X v . c u - id Wild tinoticism. 

v>. i- wr ^ >"\^;'>. ;:5:TS3DrisUL hxTusidf^ was not 
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his relation, was greatly caressed by him. The 
same age produced Cowley, Clarendon, and 
liarvey, vho discovered ^h^ circulation of thp 
blood. 

CHAP. XVI. 
Tke Reign ofCharUs IL 

[AD Cromwell lived much longer, a x\ 
with all his policy it would have been ig^o' 
impossible to have extended much longer 
his usurped administration ; but when he was 
removed, the baseless fabrip he had res^red, wa$ 
sure to tumble to piece3. 

Richard his son possessed no qualities for go- 
vernment, except the virtues of private life; 
yet his succession was recognized by the coun- 
cil. His brother Henry, who governed Ireland 
with much popularity, ensurea )iim the obedir 
ence of that kingdom ; and Monk proclaimed 
the new protector ii) Scotland, Above ninety 
addresses congratulated Richard on his acces- 
sion ; and a parliament being called, ^ a t) 
the commons at first signed an engager igco* 
ment not to alter the present government. ' 

But there was another quarter from which 
greater dangers were justly apprehended. The 
most considerable officers oi the arzny, witl^ 
Fleetwood and Lambert at their head, were en- 
tering into cabals against Richard. . The young 
protector, having neither resolution nor permra- 
tion, assented to permit the call of a general 
council of officers, and no sooner were they^ssem- 
bled, than they voted a remoYv^X-T^-wi^^vci '"^^ksj^ 
M^ ^oocf /;// raiise^ as they terirved \x:, ^"a^^ ^^"^ ^^^ 
t/ze;;/g/3est colours of paxie^CYtic^^-cwdNx.^^'^^^ 
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J:imf>meei* and Rfi a remedy for past ertls, thcj 
propas4^d th^t tfiL^ whole niLlitarj' power shonld 
' bo eittruiied to some per son, in whom dief 
might all confide. 

Some of the partisanf^ of Richard Cromwell 
prop<ijied to pot mi end Vt these inmgues by ilii 
death of Lambert ; but die protector declared he 
wtjuid not purchiise power by such san^umary 
measures* Parlinmettt, ho%vever, inter{ered, and 
passed a vote, that tlicre shou!d be no general^ 
counctl of officers wtthour the protector's coiti 
setiU and this brought matters to a crisis* *^rh0 
otfucrs hafteiied to Richard, and demanded tlie 
di^^tohnioa of the parliameut, which being com- 
plied with, the protector, unable or unwilling to 
make si stand for power, soon after signed his 
own resignation in form. Not loo^ afterj Henry 
Cromwell,' bLing emfrnrcJ with the ^^amt mode- 
rate disposition as liis brother, though he pos- 
sessed very great power and influence in Ireland, 
qiiierly resigned his cornniand, and retired to 
Ln^';land. 

I'iins fell, at once, tlie protectorate house of 
Cr')mwell ; but by a raie fortune it was not mo- 
le:.led. Ricliard having burdened his estate to 
d» ivdy tlie expences ol his father's funeral, tra- 
vellcil for some years, and then returning to Eng- 
land, lived to extreme old age; beloved for his 
social virtues, and happier in contentment and 
tranquillity than he could possibly have been, 
had lie retained the splendid but dangerous 
boon, left him by his father. 

7'/ie council of olhccYs, 'm vjl\omthe supreme 
nmJiority was now lodged, vv^Tee<\\.o x^nvn^ \^^^ 
^on;r pnrUiuncnt. The mem\^e\s v\eNtt ^^^^^^^e^ 
^^vcnty ; tut they took caTC,M ^"^^^^^ -^-tt^^^^^^^^ 
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thwart the measures of the officers, and to sub- 
ject Fleetwood, who was appointed lieutenant- 
general, to their control. 

Mutual Hanger, however, both from the royal- 
ists and the presbyterians, kept the officers and 
parliament together for a time ; and Fleetwood, 
naving routed sir George Booth, who had taken 
up arms in Cheshire, tne jails were filled with 
the open or pretended enemies of parliament ; 
and designs were formed of transporting the 
royalists to the West Indies, lest they should 
propagate children in England of the same ma- 
lignant affections with themselves. 

The army finding that parliament could not 
maintain its power without them, made bolder 
demands than ever, which could only be combat- 
ed by feeble votes. Lambert drew together 
some troops in order to decide the controversy, 
and intercepting the menfbers as they were com- 
ing to the house, sent them home under a mili- 
tary escort. 

By this decisive measure, the officers were 
once more in possession of 'supreme authority ; 
but in order to keep up appearances, they elect- 
ed twenty-three persons, cMed a commitUe of safi^ 
/?/, which they invested with a nominal suprer/ia- 
cy. Throughout the three kingdoms there pre- 
vailed nothmg but melancholy fears of the 
bloody massacre of the nobility and gentry, and 
of perpetual servitude to the rest of the people. 

But amidst the most gloomy prospects, rrovi- 
dence was preparing a way for the legitimate 
sovereign, to mount in peace the throne of his 
ancestors. General George Monk, to whose 
prudence and loyalty the restoration of the mo- 
narchy is chiefly to be ^scribed^ vzs the second 

son 



B^nof an honoarable family in Devonshire, but 
somt-^what gone to decay* He hwd early soaght 
.military eKperrence, and wa* so popular among 
the ioldiersj, that they used to call him /iOJieU 
Gcvr^e M,mL During the civil wars he was re* 
marlcably moderate; and from tht; candour of 
his behaviour, he lell under susptcion of tlit^ 
rnyaliftts, and wa^ suspended for a time* Afl 
the siege of Nantwich he was talcen prisoner bf ^ 
Fairfax; and, being sent to the tower, during 
twf> yearSf suffered all the rigours of poverty 
and confinement, and rt was not till after the 
total defeat of the king's army, that he recorer- 
ed hi* liberty- 
Monk, however much distressed, had always 
resisted the roost iftviting Differs from the par- 
liament; btit Crotnwell, who was iensibJe of his 
merit, having miporruned him to engage in the 
w:irs again^^t the Irish, who were equally rebels 
to the king and parjiannent, Monk was prevailed 
on to accept a command. Me afterwards fought 
in Scotland, and on the reduction of tliat king- 
dom, was left with the supreme command. In 
this capacity, he proved equally agreeable both 
to the nation and the soldiery ; and, foreseeing 
that the goodwill of the army might eventually 
be of great service to him, lie cultivated their 
friendship with assiduity and success. 

Hearing tliat Lambert was advancing north- 
wards, Monk affected to treat with the com- 
mittee of safety ; but his object seems to have 
been to gain time. In fact, the nation was fall- 
in^'- into anarchy: while Lambert's forces were 
asscmhlhifr at Newcvist\e, H^T.eVx'^ tvw^ ^Ck\\^>^ 
took possession of Ponsmow\.\v ^ox vV'fc \»-^x\va.« 
^^cju, Hnd admiral La\vsovA,ewxexxxv^ ^""U^vr. 
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declared on the same side. The city of London 
had established a kind of separate goverHment 
within itself; and thus every thing was running 
into confusion, though the tide flowed in favour 
of parliament. 

That assembly now took courage to revoke 
Lambert's commission, who, finding himself 
menaced by Monk in front, and in danger of 
being deserted by his own soldiers, suflFered him- 
self to be arrested, and committed to the tower. 

Monk, who had now passed the Tweed, 
though informed of tlie restoration of parlia- 
ment, continued to advance at the head of about 
six thousand men. During his march, he re- 
ceived various addresses, requesting he would 
assist in settling the nation ; but he aflfected to 
pay little regard to them. 

At length, having taken up his quarters in 
Westminster, without opposition, he was intro- 
duced into the house, and thanked for his ser- 
vices. Hfs answer was couched in terms of 
great reserve. He said, he had only performed 
his duty; an4 that it remained with .them to 
render still, more important services to the na- 
tion, by summoning a full and free parliament, 
in order to effect a settlement, which all men 
seemed anxious to procure, after so many con- 
vulsions. He hinted, that application had been 
made to him for that purpose ; but that he had 
referred the petitioners to parliament, who were 
the best judges of these measures. 

In a short time, however, the com- a t\ 
mon-council of London having de- t^oq' 
clared, that they would pay ivo TCi«t^ [ 

taxes, till z free parliament Nva-a c-^aSv^^ V^^"*^"^ 
ment gave orders to Monk to Wixc\x NscX^ ^^^ 
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city* and salee some of those who were mow 
rniiDical to its sway* This order he hes:t;rt«d 
net lo execute widi effect ; butt soon rcflectiDtrj 
that by this action, he had broke through ine 

fcneral ambiguity of his characterr and made 
unsKlf the tool ot" a parllameifit which he de- 
tested ^ he wrote a letter to the house, requiring 
them, in the name of the citi/en^ soldiers, and 
whole commonwealth, to issue writs wirhin » 
week For the filling of their assembly, and to 
fix the time for their own dissolution. He thim 
marched with hi^ army into the city, and hav- 
ing requested the mayor to summon a common- 
council, he apologised for his latemeasure.^j and 
desFtcd that the city and army might mutually 
phght their faitli for a strict union, in every 
Thing that might conduce to the settlement of ^ 

No wordH cvin describe the jrjy which this In- 
telllgcntre conveyed, and to prove his sincerity, 
liC reliised to receive :i deputation from the par- 
liament. He then excited the secluded mem- 
bers to enter the house, by which means a ma- 
jority was formed, favourable to his views, and 
writs were issued for the immediate assembling 
of a new parliament. 

Monk, however, still maintained an appear- 
ance of zeal for the commonwealth ; but, at last, 
he was prevailed on by a gentleman of the 
name of Morris, the only person he consulted 
with, to allow sir John Granville to deliver a 
verbal message to the king, assuring him of his 
zcnl, and desiring him to retire into Holland 
iv/tJjout delay. 
The elections for the n^v/ ^•ax\\^.^^^'^>'^l ^^^ 
'Jw'on of the presbytcr'vaivi ^tvd xV^ ^^"i"^^"^^ 
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"went every where in favour of the king, and the 
same disposition prevailed in Ireland. 

When parliament met, sir Harbottle Grim- 
stone, a gentleman well-afFected to the king's 
service, was chosen speaker, and the general, 
having sounded the inclinations of the assembly, 

5ave directions to inform them that one sir 
ohn Granville, a servant of the king, was now 
at the door with a letter for the commons. 
He was ordered to be admitted with accla- 
mation, and without one dissenting voice a 
committee was appointed to prepare an answer. 
The king's declaration, which was instantly 
published and dispersed, was well calculated to 
augment the satisfaction, which the conduct of 
Monk had inspired. It offered a general 
amnesty, witli such exceptions only as sh6uld 
be made by parliament ; it promised liberty of 
conscience; and assured the soldiers of all 
their arrears, with a continuance of the same 

The lords, perceiving the spirit with which 
th« kingdom, as well as the commons, were ac- 
tuated, hastened to reinstate themselves in their 
ancient authority ; and, both houses attending, 

■ the king was proclaimed with great solemnity 
in iFalace-yard, at Whitehall, and at Temple 
Bar. The commons voted a handsome gra- 
jturty to Granville, and a present of fifty thou- 
sand pounds to his majesty, with inferior sums ' 
for the dukes of York and Gloucester. 

A jcommittee of lords and commons was dis- 
patched, to invite the king to return, and assume 
his crown. His majesty eTc^^LTVY^^TC;. ^^^'^^- 

ling, landed at Dover, axvd» Quxiafe ^i^'Oci ^^"^^^ 
roL.2i. .--HA ^ ^^^ 
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nrhtcb was al %ohh b i rt li -day, en temd Londoflf 
amidst ihe most joyful congratulatlonsp 

When Charles 1 1. ascended che throne, hir wai 

(t])irty yei4n of agc» He pos«eiJicd a TrtgorDu* 
*cumt]tt}tioTi, SL iine &li^ipe» ii munly figurcp and 
a ijracdiil ^ir, undt though hi'^ je^ituresi were 
rathuf hiirsih, bi> genural aspect wa* lively atid 
en^a^^^jfi^. No prince ever received a crown 
with th<; mor*; cf>rdial uttachmcnt of hispeoplcs 
and the cane and aftUbility of hia manners, were 
well calculated to confirm the popularity with 
which he was received* 

111 Uje choice nf hk ministers, he gave great 
salisf.icdon to J)e unit on* Sir Edwkud Hyde^ 

I created ead of Cktendon, was chancellor and 
prime tttmi^ttT ; the dufcc r/ftJrmoad, was &tew« 
ard of the houiehgld ; the earl of BatitiuinptotirJ 
high treamrtr, and cW Edward Htcholas, secret, ^ 
t a r y * *t' !>ta t e . A J m i j :il M ( jntag u , \v ho h a d c a r ri ed 
a fleet to receive his m-.ijesty, without waitinjr 
fr>r the sanction of parliament, was created earl 
of Sandv/ich, and general xMonk, duke of Albe- 
marle. No rev/aroti, indeed, could be too gi eat 
for the r,ervlces of the latter, who, without 
blf)Oc].she(l and without confusion, had, by pru- 
dence -.aui caution alone, effected such a revo- 
lution. Into the king's council, wore admitted 
the mcjst eminent: men of the nation, without 
reg.{rd to their former distinctions; the pre.sby- 
teiian:. equally with the royalists. 

All judicial proceedings during the Inter- 
regnum were ratified by a newhiw; and the 
act of indemnity pafisin^-; with little opposition, 
received the royal assent. ^V\\c Te^\Q.\^\Q?>,^\\i\ 
V4inc und Lambert, were aVotici e^evi^x.^'X ^x^xa 
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pardon; and a few were declared incapable of 
ever holding any office in the state. 

The next business was the settlement of the 
king's revenue, ■ They granted him one hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year, in lieu «f the te- 
nures of wards and liveries, and voted, that the 
settled revenue of the crown for all charges, 
should amount to the annual sum of one mil- 
lion tws> hundred thousand pounds; but, still 
jealous of liberty, tliey scarcely assigned suf- 
ficient funds for two thirds of that sum; and 
thus left the care of fulfilling their engagements 
to the future consideration of parliament. 

The trial and condemnation of the regicides, 
■who were still alive, and could be found, now 
came on. Harrison, Scot, Carew, Clement, 
Jones, Scrope, Axtel, Hacker, Coke, and Hugh 
Peters, suffered with the confidence of martyrs : 
L.enthal, the speaker of the rump parliament, 
and the rest of the king's judges, were with unex- 
ampled lenitj'^, reprieved, or escaped arraignment. 
• The king dissolved the parliament with a 
speech* full of the most gracious expressions ; 
and by the urgent advice of Clarendon, consent- 
ed to disband the army, except about one thou- 
sand horse, and four thousand foot. This was 
the firsi appearance of a regular standing army, 
onder the monarchy, in this island. 

Clarendon, now nearly allied to the royal 
family by the marriage of his eldest daughter, 
Anne Hyde, to the duke of York, by his wJfc- 
dom, his justice, and , his prudence, equally pro- 
moted the interest of the prince and the people ; 
hut, in his attachment to thft t^\^\o^ ^^ '^^ ^'^^ 
(tablisbioient, he seems, m soTne-m^-^sw^^-*'^^^'^ 
iar^ot the compact, by wVv\c\\ \Cvs» Toasxs.^^^ 



recalle^i* Charles, having observed^ that prtfr 
i>ytm;4r)T':Tn was not a religion ihv a gendt^mao, 
U wa* rL**<>lved to restore pTthtcy in Scotland; 
and Sharp! ^^^^ had be^n commissioned by tht 
presbyt^iians in 8cotLind, to nun^igc thrir io» 
teretts with the kiog, w^^i pcrsuiiddj to it ban- 
Jon Inu P^rty* ^i^tlj JiJ* * rewiird for htJi tergivcr* 
iiitiani Wfi« crtf;tied archbi^tlmp of 8l Asuirt^w*!! 
Tbii t'xciied much di-conttnit m iscoilaiidi 
and ihc hun^tlmtion of ih;it sect in the mmh, 
Wfts BOon folloi^'cd by the pci sccoiion of iLew 
brethren in thn hfmih. An imihctxi'A ccnfo* 
n ly retiee had bt^tm htrld at the SuToy^ tn 
• IgQ* order to bring abuiu nn a.ccomJfjf)diaiaii 
*" between tiiose of the entablf^hed cliurdt 
and the fdlower* of presbytery ; and the nctr 
parllamintf which nut a' out t?fJii tiine, lityJcf 
hnld of thy prejudice wlsich prevailed ;imon^ 
the presfbytLrjau bcct, to (jnrt tljijrn jrfrm their 
livings, required, that every clergyman who had 
not received episcopal (.rdinatlon, should be re- 
ordained; should declare liis assent to every 
thinf^ contained in the book of common pr;tyer; 
should abjure lliC solemn league and covenant; 
and should renounce the principle cf taking 
arnis iigair.st the king, on any pretence v»hat- 
fiocvcr. Tliis Jct, and otlicrs which passed about 
the same time, have been the best supports of 
the state, by closely linking it with the church. 
Thus the king's promises of toleration and 
indulgence to tti;t!f-r consciences, were broken 
UT eluded ; but it is probable, that the cathohcs^ 
rather tijan the presbyterians, were the persons 
principally aimed at 1)7 tV\e xeAv^us CX-acv^iTx^csvi^ 
Mnd the church party atnotv^ \.Vt tiixwcwbxcu 
About two tibousaud sectaxve%»Vvo\^^Nfei>\tv ^va 
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day,ielinquished their cures, and sacrificed their 
interest to their principles. Soon after, the king 
■was married to the princess Catherine of Por- 
tugal, with whom he received five hundred 
thousand pounds, and the two fortresses of Tan- 
gier in Africa, and Bombay in the East Indies, 
by way of dowry. This match, however, was 
far from^ proving auspicious ; for the queen was 
never able to win the affections of her husband. 
Amidst these transactions, the pecuniary dis- 
tress of the king daily augmented ; and, in order 
to raise money, as well as to save expences, 
Dunkirk was sold to France for four hundred 
dionsand pounds. In this scheme, Clarendon 
concurred; and so little was the French king 
sensible of the value of his acquisition, that he 
thought he had made a hard bargain. 

About this time, Charles issued a declaration, 
tmder pretence of mitigating the rigours con- 
tained in the act of uniformity, to which he was 
floubtlessly induced by his prejudices in favour 
o£ popery ; for, though in his gay and vigorous 
days, ha had shown much indiifference to all re- 
ligion, it was evident, that he retained a secret 
propemity to the church of Rome, while his 
irotber, the duke of York, had entered with 
xeal inlo all the principles of that theological 
|«rty, and by his application to business, which 
the king disliked, bad gained a great ascendancy 
©ver him. On pretence of easing the protestant 
dissenters, therefore, they agreed on a plan for 
introducing a general toleration, and giving the 
catholics the free exercise of their ^clt^ion^ at 

■ least im private houses. 

Pariiament, however, had '^X^A^ctcs. cw^'^'^'V 

penetrate his designs 5 axid, Vci ot^«c v:^ ^*^^' 
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A Tj the catholics of all hopei, tbe t*0 

{rC'I ht>uses concurred in a remonstraiica 
a gain 51 ihein» Charks, on tlas, not otilf 
drjoppcd hia praject of indulgence, byi issued a 
vague prcK lama t ion againac prtc&ts find Jesuits, 
and, in return for diiS compHsincet he nrcsficd 
the commons for a supply, who votrd him four — 
sub^tdiea — the la^t time th^c uxo wcf« kviedd 
in that manner. " 

The earl of Clarendon began to decline In 
favour about this time, Hia nraster's pariiality 
for popery wa* always opposed by this minister, 
whop conscious of ir^te^rity and of honcit *er- 
vicesf dildained to prop hi^ power by any adici* 
tiuou* mean*, 

1'hc>i«fji i!)e nation had run from the enrtmt 
jof fanaticism into % culpable degree of laki> j| 
warmnt*sst it cciuld not J.«?e ^^ith indifFcrerice 
Charles's irregular pleasnres, and the little re^ 
gard he paid to decency in his public mistresses, 
Insliort, his conduct was freely scrutinized, and 
his cliaracter appreciated as it deserved. It was 
found, that his bounty proceeded rather from a 
facility of" disposition, than from principle; that 
while he appeared afTable to all, his heart was 
little capable of Iriendship ; and, that he secretly 
^'nterrained an unfavourable opinion of man- 
kind, n ) proof of the rectitude of liis own mind. 
But, wliat was most injurious to the king's re- 
putation, was his snfierlng his own adherents, 
and ihose of his father, to remain in poverty 
and distress, aggravated by the cruel di.sappoint- 
iijcnt oi their sanguine ho^cs, and by seeing 
favour and preferment Vjesu^vjcOi m\ nXx^-xt ^^vv^'tx. 
j'ni'ctcruttif'oQs, The -acx oV \xvL\e\\\\\\VNi -^xv^ c\^« 
JjvJon was conslrutd, aud, Va uvAxx^i ^'^'"^^-^^^^ 
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jnstly, as an act of indemnity to the king's ene- 
mies, and of oblivion to his friends. 

The loyalty of the parliament induced them 
to repeal the triennial act, and to content them- 
selves with a clause, that parliaments should 
not be discontinued above three years at most. 
The commons likewise passed a vote, that the 
indignities offered to the English, by the sub- 
jects of the United States, were the greatest 
obstructions to all foreign trade. This paved 
the way to a Dutch war. Sir Robert liolmes 
was secretly dispatched with a squadron of 
twenty-two ships to the coast of Africa, where 
he expelled the Dutch from cape Corfe, and 
seized ilieir settlements at cape Verde and Go- 
ree. 1 hen sailing to America, he possessed 
himself of Nova Belgia, since called New York, 
li'hich had been ^ranted by patent to the earl 
of Stirling, in the reign of James I. but had 
never been planted except by the Hollanders. 

When the Dutch complained of these hostile 
measures, the king pretended to deny that 
Holmes had any authority for his proceedings; 
but this evasion not satisfying them, they dis« 
patched de Ruyter with a fleet, to retaliate on 
the English. This admiral not only * j^ 
recovered what had been lost, but took ig^-' 
someof jhe old settlements belongmg to ^* 
the English. 

Aftej this, the Dutch in vain attempted to 
avert the horrors of war by negotiation. John 
(le Witt, who then directed their measures, by 
his conduct and capacity, caused a fleet to be 
equipped, surpassing any that. \i^^ v^^*^ vaSss.^ 
kofore from the ports of HoCl-atv^^ "^V^ ^^^ 
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mWf andwns comm.u^iJed by the ^uTce «rf TAHt# 

and under him by prince Rupert, attd tbe r4H 
^f Sandwich. Ob dam, tlic* Dutch ad mi ml, iia<f 
nearly s*n equal f*>ri:c, and on rticctingj he dt" 
clined i>^t the eombjit. In ihe heat afactmiii 
when fngiiged in close 6ght witli the dakt'crf 
York^ Obdam's ship blew up*. This accident 
d!&cuneett<?d the Dutch, and they i^ed towyrdi 
ihtn own eyast, the !*on of tht famous admiral 
IVomp gftlUntly protecdn;^ the rear of hii 
cmintrymcTi* l*he Tan<[otshcd had ninet^'tTJ 
*li(ps ninfc or taken^ the victors lo.-t only one, 
111 ihi^ actiotij the duke of York bfh;ivcd v.*ith 
greut br;*vtr)'; tlieearl o£ Falimouth, lord Mu'-* 
Kerryt itud Mr. Boyle, were killed by one s\ttA 
nthh side, and covered him with their biaioi 
and gor€- • - ^ 

The di?clin!ng courage of the D«tcli "wai 
again revived by kIu Watt, who .soon if metiicd 
all the di:ior(Jcr.s occasioned by the late misfor- 
tui.L'; but. his chief reliance w;i.s on tlie king "f 
I'Vanc'j, who, in conformity to treaty, was resolv- 
ed to siipj)ort tlie Stare:. In tljih; unc^qual contest. 

The Enjrlish, however, had now a more 
dicadiul calamity tlnm war to contend witlu 
'i"he plague had carried off ninety thousand per- 
sons in London; and the king, to escajve this 
av/fiil visitation, was obliged to call a parlia- 
ment at Oxford. 

. , . The king of France Ijiiving ordered his 
. * . ' admiral, the duke of Bejiufort, t(» pro- 
ceed with forty sail, to the support of Jiis 
rv/y/c'v, iliut squadron w^s tvovt ^.vvY\^osed to be 
entering the channel. TVic \3\xvc\\ W^cv, \v.tv^<5.t 
the comm-dud of dc RuytcT> \.o vW xvv^t^Yx ^ 
'^'vcnry.i^ix shU, was at sea, m ot^^t vo ^cnxv^^^ 
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French. The duke of Albemarle and prince 
Rupert commanded the English fleet, which 
did not exceed seventy-four sail. Albemarle, 
consulting only his courage, dispatched prince 
Rupert with twenty ships, to oppose the duke 
of Beaufort; and v\ith the remainder, set sail to 
give battle to the Dutch. Never did a more 
memorable engagement take place; whether we 
consider its long duration, or the desperate cou- 
ra\^e with a- hicn it was fought. 

On the first day, the loss was neai'ly equal, 
and dai kness parted the combatants : vice admi- 
ral sir William Berkeley fell on the side of the 
Inglish, and admiral Evertz, on that of the 
Dutch. On the second day, during the action, 
the Dutch were joined by sixteen fresh ships, 
•while the English had not more than twenty- 
err ht in a situation for iightuig. This induced 
Albemarle to draw towards the Englisli coast, 
which he did with an undaunted countenance, 
protesting to the earl of Ossory, son of the duke 
ot Ormond, that he would sooner blow up his 
ship than strike. 

As the Dutch had come up to the English, 
and were about to renew the engagement, the 
squadron of prince Rupert was descried steering 
to tl^e assistance of Albemarle. The battle now 
began afresh, and continued with great violence 
till suspended by a mist. The English retired 
first, into their own harbours. , 

De Ruyter now posted himself at the mouth 
of the Thames; but it was not long before l<u- 
pert and Albemarle approached to attack him. 
The engagement was ag^m ^e.Ti:^'a.\id ^^Xi^-^a^s.^ 
and three Dutch admiraVs &\i\ Wx ^^ "^^^^Vix, 
though pressed on all sides, xexaiw^Vx^ 'sX'i^^v^^ 
till night ended the enga^emettu 







5t# «uoL Aim- 

Next dajj finding the Dutch fleet scattrTc4t 

he vras obliged to submit to a retreatr whicK ydt 
he'coiiducted with *o much skill, as to ren dier it 
us honoufiible as any victory, ** My 
exclaimed hcj *' what a wretch I am? araoi ^ 
many tbousaiid bullets, k there not one to^j^ 
an end to my mt scramble life ?'' ThQ DmcH, bf 
the greatest exertions, were saved in their har- 
bours, and the English tritimphaatly scawrM 
the seas wiUiout control 

Bat the joy arising irom thts victory 1^:1% 
ihort d unit ion, A most dreadful fir*? brob? 
in London, which spreading, in spite of cverf 
endeavour to check its dcitructlve progress, cotw 
turned four hundred streets and thirtcE^n tho«- 
sand hou«;Si The popular prejudice a^cnbed 
this calamity to the catliolirs; but no proof a|uj 
pe;ircd to support ■such a calumtiy, tbou3:h it «• 
fiimciirjr.cd by tlij' inicripLt^fU^ srtii rtmuiaing oa 
the' monument, that records tlie c(;nf]agrrition. 

'I'he Dutch still continuing to make the most 
vigorous resistance, Charles he;^an to be sensi- 
ble, that all the ends for which the war had 
been undertaken, were likely to prove abortive. 
This induced him to make overtures of accom- 
modation, which were readily listened to; and 
£0 nearly was the treaty concluded, that he im- 
prudently discontinued his preparations. 

'itiQ penetrating mind of de Witt saw the 
oppr.it unity for retrieving the honour of his coun» 
try, and he embraced it. The Dutch fleet, un- 
der de Ruyter, appeared in the Thames, and 
bursting the chain which had been drav«n across 
the Mtdway, advanced as ^ar •asA'^v'^w^t^ c-asnNr, 
^nd burnt several <;hips. T\\eY xv^^^ awotx^v^^ 
J^orcsmoath, insulted Har\Ad\> auOl \v^0^ <^ 



been supported by the French, the most serious 
consequences might have ensued. The signing 
of tlie treaty of Breda, however, saved England 
Irom this danger; and the acquisition of New- 
York, was the principal advantage which this 
country reaped from the war in which it had 
been engaged. 

Some sacrifice was necessary to appease the 
people for their disappointments ;-and the chan- 
cellor became the victim. His sale of Dunkirk 
•was remembered; and as he had engaged in 
building beyond what his ostensible fmances 
"would allow, he was exposed to public reproachf 
as if he had acquired riches by corruption, 
though nothing of this kind was ever proved 
against him. 

The king, indeed, who had always revered 
rather than loved him, was glad to be freed 
from such a minister, who did not permit his 
master's licentious pleasures to pass without 
reprehension. The great seal was given to sir 
Orlando Bridgman. 

The duke of York in vain exerted his interest 
in behalf of his father. An impeachment was 
TOtcd against him by the commons , and Cla- 
rendon, finding that neither his innocence nor his 
past services were sufficient to protect ^ him, 
withdrew to the continent, where he lived six 
years, after his banishment was decreed, and em- 
ployed his leisure in reducing to order the history 
cf the civil war, for which he had before col- 
lected materials. This performance does hpnour 
to his memory. 

In Scotland the king, from his aversion to 
business, vhad entrusted his^alFairs to his minis- 
ters. These> particularly MiddlotoUy made a-, 

ver^' 
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very improper use of their amborityj for a letter 
betng intercepted from lord Lome to lord Duf- 
fill, in which he complained that his enemies 
h:id endeavoured, by f:il«hood, to prepos)st?si 
the kin/; against him, the noble writer was tried 
on an old tyrannic;il and absurd law ngainst 
lea s i ng ma I r np;, or in plain E ng 1 f sh , t el 11 n g f al- 
sitie^t !ind being convicted ^ was condemned txi 
dfe, hiu aftci-wards p.jrdoned. 

Many other similar instances of viQlencc oc* 
curred; but the cliit-rctrcumstance, from i^hick 
were derived all the subsequent tyt^mny ai)4 
disorders in Scothind, -was the execution of the 
laws for the cstaMishment of episcopacy, Abo^e 
one third of llw liviflg-s in the kin^domp were at 
once declared vacant i\fT fioncanformity in thf^ 
incumbents; and as n^w mini?iiers wer e lo bifl 
searched for and appuhitcd^ lUnLlirr jira'hgacy 
iior i<,^nfir^Lncc v^as a \r.u ^o jmrti-i r^jrtnt. 

CIi;irlcs, '.itlcn;,^th disgusted with the violence 
of Middleton, recalled hirn, and maJe Hollies 
commissioner in his j)lacc. I/.nKlcrdale slili 
continaod secrctiiry of state for Scotlmd, and 
commonly resided at London. 

Affairs now went on with some dcirrce of 
ci'iirtncss, till a severe law was made in Kni^land 
against conventicles: the Scottisli parhamer/t 
p is^.ed one with similar provisions, and 'iich 
disorders arose in consequence, that jriiitary 
force was obliged to be emplpyed. '/jveral fell 
in the conflict: but though tlie insurr^ents v/ere 
soon suppressed, the spirit that actuated them 
wa*; nut evaporated. 

Ti]<? settlennent of IreXa-u^, w^aqit ^^c^^ x^-x^t-^.^ 

n'on, was a work of ^jg'ax <\\V\\c\\v^^. '^V^ ^^ 

lyumerous loyaUsis, nJ^^ V^^ ^^^^ ""'v?^^^^ 
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Cromwell, some recompence was due; and to 
enable Charles to make it, besides the unappro- 
priated lands in Ireland, the soldiers and adven- 
turers were previiiled on, by the dukeof Ormond* 
to relinquish one third of their possessions, 
which effected a kind of temporary tranquillity. 

Since the restoration, the kin? had been in 
continual want of a supply from the parliament ; 
and though they had been much more liberal to 
him than his predecessor, his dissipated plea- 
sures rendered all ineffectual- Charles, a t\ 
however, had again recourse to them, jg^q' 
when the commons, besides some votes 
and grants, passed a law, empowerinj; him to 
sell the fee-farms rents, the last remams of the 
demesnes, by which the ancient kings of Eng- 
land had been supported. By this expedient, 
he probably procured upwards of a million 
sterling. 

The king's councils, which had always been 
negligent and fluctuating, now became actually 
criminal. Men of honour and integrity were 
excluded from any deliberations ; and the whole 
secret of government was entrusted to five 
persons, Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Ar- 
lington, and Lauderdale, called the cabal, a 
word which the initial letters of their names 
happened to compose. These men were noto- 
rious for their bad principles in public and pri- 
vate life; and when armed with so much power, 
they became truly dangerous- 

By the dark counsels of the cabal, the king 
was inspired with a jealousy of parliaments, 
and thejr insinuated, that itv?o\3\^\i^S.wt\s\%*\^* 
teresr to break the triple aW\^xvc^> t^ssX Nss^*^ 
beffjre concluded between \vvn3^% YVO^k^^ ^ 
VOL. u. ^^ ^^^^ 
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Sweden I and form a da sc intimacy with Ft a net. 
Thi< ut^fju Umn scheme h.id for iif>me time been 
!Hi3il>ycied by Uc Witt; but till sir VVilHam Tcni- 
plt; w>is rccfjlkilf 'd mun in whose honuur lie 
ju^ilf coniiiicd, \lwve ma^ no overt act hf 
which it could bt pravtcL 

About x\ic itiinw tiuie, Bloody a disbanded 
Oi]]ccr of ilif protectory, who had been attaint* 
ed for ail attempt Co iurpriw the castle of Dub- 
lin, mfditatcd revenge on the duke of Ormonde 
whom he scj/cd in the midu of London, but who ' 
wa< re.sciied Ijy bis servants. Soan after. Blood 
tonct'ived a plan sttll more daring, which wsii 
to carry otF the crown and regalia from the tcjwtTi ■ 
and in this* t^nicrprisc he was very near succeed* " 
ing* Bcinj;^ secured, however, and examined, 
he lefuicd to name hiii accomplices* " The fcaP ■ 

^ of death,** said he, « shall never force me, cu% 
tht^r to deny a L^uilt, or betrny ;ifri* tid."" Struck 
v/llh the report of his conduct, the king desired 
to see him. Blood nr^v made sure of a ]);irdon; 
and in order to shov/ that lie deserved it, he pre- 
tended that he had been enga;;ed Vvith others in 
a design to shoot his majesty, hut tliat his heart 
])7id been checked v/iih awe in the mc^ment of 
execution. He added, that he belonged to a 
confederacy, which liad bound themselves by 
the strictest oaths to avenge the death of any c»ne 
of their associates. \Vhetlier Charles w.is in- 
fluenced by fear, or admiration, he pardoned 
tlie villain, and granted him an estate of five 
hundred pounds a year in Ireland, while Ed- 
Wdidfif the keeper of the regalia, who had been 
x^'ounded in defence oi" \us cWx'^^, ^N a';* i^T<^ot- 

icii :iud nefle'cted. 
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to break with the Dutch, and had already squan- 
dered away the money which parhament had 
granted him, without venturing to assemble them 
to ask for more, dropped a hint, that the staff 
of treasurer was ready for any one who could 
devise means to supply his present necessities. 
Ashley, still more unprincipled than his master, 
suggested tlie expedient of shutting up the ex- 
chequer, and retaining all the payments which 
, should be made into it.* In violation of every 
rule of right or justice, this plan was adopted, 
and Ashley gained an oflfice and a peerage, fot* 
what ought to have brought him to the gallows. 
This man was soon after promoted to the great 
seal. 

This breach of domestic honour was followed 
by foreign transactions, of a similar complexion. 
On the njost frivolous pretences, war was de- 
clared against Holland, which was seconded 
by anotlier declaration from Lewis XIV. 

To oppose this formidable confederacy, de 
Witt exerted himself to the utmost; but his 
merits had begotten envy, and the popular 

* ItshoiiM be observed, that bankers used to carry ihcir 
money to the exchef]uer, and advance it upon the security 
of the funds, by which they were afterwards reimbursed, 
when the money wajj levied on the public. The bankers, 
by this tradic, got eight per cent, or more, for sums which 
hstd either been assigned to them without interest, o> 
which tliey borrowed at six per cent; profits which they 
paiddeaily for, by this C}>regious breach of public faith. A 
general contusion prevailed in the city, followed by the 
ruin of many. Distiust every where took place, with 4 
stagnation of commerce, Wy w YvVch xYve ^>i.v\\c 'h-^ >axvv4<5,\^ 
sally affected ; and men, full of tV\«;, mi>%x. ^v^vwA 7k>^v^^v^^- 

sion.f, were at a Joss to.aoceunt iot *w:\i >i^^t'ia'5i\<c^^'^^'*-^'^ 

ifjiquitous counsels, 

» * ?; ^^""^ 
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the pr'^'i^rfsf of Invasion ; and tJjc emperor, who 
was alanipL'd iit the successes oi Ir^ncer {nit 
himself in motion. Spain, also, sent some titmpi 
to the a&sistuncc of the States ^ but their chief 
ftflijince wu* cm the English parliament, wlllcli 
couM nnt b« hroitght to -tpprove of the rupture 
with llrJhmd, or of ilie alliance vrnh France* 
They g runted ^ indeed, a supply; but at the same 
time tliey proceeded to slate grievances, an4 to 
d%k rt*Jre«* The kini^, unwilling to break with 
tlii2 common*, accorded their wishes; and Shafte** 
bury, perceiving his danger, in c;i£e those con* 
cessions should be desired, joined the cabal & of 
ihe country party, who received him with open 
arms. 

The money granted by parliament served to 
equip a fleet, of whkK prince Rupert wai de- ^ 
cln^reil admiral. ThrcL^ dIfTLrcnt, but indecisive 
action !» were fou;.^ht at sea ; the last was the 
most obstinate. In it the brave sir Edward 
opraj^ge lost his life ; and on no occasion did 
Rupert giiin more clcscrved honour ; his con- 
duct, as well as his valour, shone nut with signal 
lustre. Had the Frencli supported him, the vic- 
tory must have been decisive. 

By land the prince of Orange displayed un- 
common skill and bravery ; antl the Dutch 
havin^r rectived very powerful aid from the Im- 
perialists, Louis was obliged to ab*r.duu his 
conquests v/Ith greater rapidity than he made 
them. 

The parliament of England being again as- 

scmh}r(lf discovered p;r^;uev ^^y^^V^^'^'--' ^'^ J^*^* 

lousy than before, at\d remc^wsVTTvVvi^ w'^-axw^a. •;^. 

m;irri^gc, which the duko o'l Xv^xV, /*^y> V^.\ 

^w/;e timi: beeii a widov;cT,v.•^vxv^'^^^.v^^^>^^'i>^Y 
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ft catholic princess of the house of Modena. 
Several changes took place in the ministry about 
the same time, which wete somewhat in favour 
of the nation ; but the duice having concluded 
the proposed match, and the war with Holland 
being more unpopular than ever, Charles found 
that it would be impossible to obtain any more 
supplies, while the present measures were pur- 
sued. Yielding, therefore,to necessity, he resolved 
on a separate peace, which was negotiated under 
the Spanish ambassador ; and was concluded on 
terms honourable to England, as well as to the 
great joy of the people. 

Charles, now at peace himself, offered ^ t^ 
his mediation to the belligerent powers. ■i^>-^a' 
This being accepted, he sent sir William ' * 
Temple as his ambassador to Holland ; but this 
veteran statesman soon found that the scheme of 
mediating a peace would prove abortive, while 
such extravagant terms were insisted on by all 
parties concerned. With various turns of for- 
tune, the war therefore continued to be carried 
on ; and the English, though now spectators in 
the quarrel, could not help regarding the passing 
events with extreme anxiety. 

Parliament continued to view the mea- a jy 
sures of government with much jealousy, igi^c' 
which was increased by a bill introduced 
into the house of peers, by the earl of Lindesey, 
the object of which was, to oblige the members 
of both houses, and all who possessed any office, 
to declare, that it was unlawful, on any pretence 
whatever, to take arms against the king* and 
that they ivoijd not at any X\m^ eti^^-aiHCiNxt ^^ss:^ 
sUtcra.tion in the established ^onccvxtdk^^^ €\^^^ 
iff church or $tate. ^r 



Aftet varimis negotia'tn^^nB and counter-n^jjo- 
tuitions, a treat jr of general peace was at ml 
signed at Nimegucn, wh^e a congress hud long 
sar, by which Frauce secured the possesfiloa m 
Francliecamte, and several towns in the Ne- 
therlands. ' 

A strong sptnt of in dign attorn existed ameng 
khf Engihn against their sovereign, whai?e m* 
fineness and irresolution had suffered Louis to 
make such important acquisitions. In Scotland, 
too I. religious dlfferenccii ran high : conventicki 
Multiplied in the west ; and the clergy of the 
^itahliftbed church were frequently insulted* To 
repress the rrstng spirit of prenbyterianisiti, a nti# 
piirJiameDt had been assembled at Edinburgh^ 
some years before^ to which Lauderdale w 
dopy ted as commissioner ^ but, thoiigh he hud 
sufrrtri^Mt jnfliience to p,ct r.nme nets pas^sed whicfi 
v/ere extremely favourable to the prerogative, 
tlie severity wllh which he acted against the 
covenanters, raised up a party against him, of 
which duke Hamihon was the head. 

In fact, both the lanquaj-^c and the conduct of 
Charlci; daily tended to increar>e the prejudices 
and suspicions of his subjects. Arbitrary power 
^nd popery were apprehended as the scope of all 
his designs ; and therefore it is not to be won- 
dered at, that the nation gave credit to every 
report against tlie cathcjllcs. 

One iCirby, a cheuiist, informed the king, 

that there was a design againsiliis life ; that two 

men, called Grove and Pickering/, liad engaged 

to shoot him ; and sir George Wakeman, the 

queen's physician, to po\'M>^ \\\Tt\. 'V\\\^\\\\^\- 

ycncc, he said, he Wd ivi.Txx -.^ xe^xW ^Wm^, 

doctor Tongnc, who,bemv.^^^'^^^^^^^^'^^ O^vi^v^x^ 
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to the treasurer, Danby, that the papers exposing 
the conspiracy, had been thrust under his door. 

This wild and incoherent account would pro- 
bably have been soon consigned to oblivion, had 
not the duke of York, on learning that his con- 
fessor's name was implicated in the business, 
insisted on a regular inquiry being instituted. 
It was nov»r found that Kirby and Tongue lived 
in strict intimacy witli a person named Titus 
Oates, who pretended to know more of the mat- 
ter, and who judged it proper to give evidence 
before sir Edmundsbury Godfrey, aja active 
magistrate, before he attended the council, in 
hopes that his declaration would obtain more 
notoriety, and entitle him to more reward. 

The intelligence of Oates tended to this pur- 
port, that the pope having assumed the sove- 
reignty of England and Ireland, on account of 
the heresy of the prince and people, had dele- 

fated his authority to the Jesuits, whose general 
ad supplied by commissions all the chiefo£Eces, 
both civil and military. 

' It would be useless to enter into all the details 
of. this pretended plot; suffice it to say, that 
Oates' the infoimer was one of the most infamous 
of mankind ; and that, befpre the council, he 
betrayed his impostures in such a manner, as 
would have discredited the most consistent story, 
and the most reputable evidence. 

Notwithstanding this, the plot very soon be- 
came the source of terror to the people ; and 
Danby, out of opposition to the French interest, 
rather encouraged the story ; and by his sug- 
gestions, one Coleman, who h^id b^«^ s^^^^xa37\ 
to the IsLte duchess of Yoik, a.uii'w^s v^^^'^^*^^ 
fn tills affkir, was ordered to ^i^ ^ot\^'!>^^^« 
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Among his papers were found some vet j^fif* 

reni;irfc:s relative tu the <=(.^numents nnd prindplc! 
^ uf the king 5 and people tuking this for a cmi- 
fifmati<jn of the trutn of Oate^'s stor/t con- 
founded a bu>iine^!i| whidi hnd no relation t^ it| 
ivffh the Of (ginaVtf hatched cnnspiracf. 

'Die murder of sir Kdmnndshury Godfrcyi 
which never was accounted for, completed thfi 
ftciteral delnsloni and rendered th*i prejiTdfccjt of 
tlic nation absolutely mcurable. The funeral ol* 
thh mnpistrate, who wa^ tbund lying in a dUch^ 
near Pnmrase-hUl, with his sword sticking in htf, 
hod/p like the rxbibkkm of Cxsar's wound% 
fcrved to inflame ihe people against the cathts- 
lies, who were sinpccted to have been guilty of 
this atrocity, in order to stifle evidence, to a 
degree of dangerous* fury. • 

WKMl^ the nation was in this fermentj the 
^arlicjment wa?^ assembled. The kinir, in hi^ 
speech, scarcely nd verted to the plot abmit 
which fio much bail been said ; but Daaby, who 
. courted popularity, laid open the matter to the 
house of peers. Charles, incensed athis temerity, 
observed, ** Though you do not believe it, you 
will find that you have given the parliament a 
liandle to ruin yourself, and to disturb all my 
ailairs: you will surely live to repent it.*' 

Danby had sufficient reason, in the sequel, to 

applaud the sagacity of his master. The cry of 

the plot was echoed from one house to the other; 

a solemn fast was voted ; and addresses passed 

for tJ)e removal of the popish recusants from 

London. Lords Powis, Strafford, Arundel, 

Peters, and Bellasis, w.t^ \rc\^t'iic\\vi<i 'v^^k^Vx'^ 

treason ; and both houses, •iRxjtx \i^';^\\^^<^^ ^<\^ 

dencc of Gates, voied, *^ ^^Vax. x.V^ Xo^^'^ -^^-^^ 

I 
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commons are of opinion, that there hath been, 
and still is, a dainnable and hellish plot, con- 
trived and carried on bj the popish recusants, 
for assassinating the king, for subverting the 
?oyernmentt and for rooting out and destroying 
the protestant religion." 

Oates was appUuded and caressed, and en- 
couraged by a pension of 1200 pounds a year. 
Such bounty brought forth new witnesses. 
William Bedloe, a man, if possible, more in* 
famous than Oates, appeared next on the stage. 
At first he confined his intelligence to Godfrey's 
murder, which, he said, had been perpetrated 
in Somerset-house, where the queen lived, by the 
papists. He soon after enlarged his information, 
by accusing several persons of consequence, of 
having joined in a popish plot ; and though he 
grossly contradicted himself, the nation was de- 
termined to believe every thing advanced. 

Charles saw the torrent was too strong to be 
resisted. A bill had been brought into parlia- 
ment for a new test, in which 4)opery was deno- 
min^d idolatry ; and all the members of both 
houses, who refuse^ this test, were to be excluded. 
The duke of York,*in the most pathetic manner* 
moved, that an exception mifhtbe admitted in 
his fkvour ; protesting, that whatever his religion 
xnig^ be, it s)j[Ould only be a private thing be- 
t^veen God ^d his own soul, and never sboul4 
appear in hii^ public conduct. Notwithstanding 
this appeal, he prevailed only by two voic.es. 

The ferment both in and out 6f parliament 
was soon increased by the treachery* of ftlon- 
tugue, who had been ambas^adoT ^x.'^tccv^* ^^^ 
presented to the house of coianiQW*i Q'i^ ^«^cL^5^^^^^ 

YOL^ XI. c c ^ 
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was a member, a letter from (he treasiiriTp 
Danbyj counter' signed by the J^ir.g, m whkh 
the most palpable proofs of Charleti's disgracdnl 
intrigues with the French cowrt were laid open. 
i>amiy was immedi;ifely impeached by the con- 
inon» i but the peers refused to commit him ( 
and the quarrel rose to *nch a heighi between 
the two houses, that the kiT>g thought it JidviM^* 
ab]e> first to prorogue, and tie u dissolve them* 

The want of moiiey compelled ChArU^^i ro tum* 
A jy mon a r^ew pjrliamem, but being i^fni 
l^*^7j ■ planned at thtir refractory disposition, In 
' crdcr to appease his people and the par- 
Iratnenti he desired the duke of York tn withdraw 
beyond sea, that no farther suspicion of popish 
counsels might remain. The duke i eiidily cojn* 
plted, on obtaining an order for this put pose 
from the Vinjr, hst it <:hr?uM bc^iiipprfpil he Red 
from fear, and a promise that he wcMild satisfy 
him as well as tlic public, in re;:^ard to the ille- 
gitimacy oi the dnkc (»f Monnioulli, a naTin.il 
son of ihe king's by Lucy Walters, and' l;orn 
abrjut ten years before the rc^i'oraiic n. 

This nobleman possessed all ihe qualities t!i;it 

could engage tb.e affccLions of the i)e(jple; and 

in prop(»rtion as the duke of York was ilie object 

oi iiaticd on account of liis rcligir)ii, his ncplicw 

became more and more beloved; nor were l}iere 

wanting (officious friends, who ene(nir:igevl him 

to hope that a contract of marriage had [)assed 

between the king and his motlier, and rliat, 

jji c(jn:.ec]nence, be had strong jiretension^ to the 

crown. Charles, n(^^ve^fv.T, \.^^ \\\t au end to all 

jnlri^mta rjf tliis kind, -as v.eW as v> x^ww^xv- vV^ 

duke of York's ;\ppl'Ak•cv.^\oT\^, \vv WW cAmx\v£x\ 
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made a declaration of Monmouth's illegitimacy, 
on which York cheerfully complied with the 
king's desire, and retired to Brussels. 

Parliament, however, was stilljealoas and dis- 
satisfied. The impeachment of^Danby was re- 
vived, and the king, in order to screen his minis- 
ter, granted him a full pardon ; but it was pre- 
tended that no pardon of the crown could be 
pleaded in bar of an impeachment, and so reso- 
lute was parliament in support of its pretensions, 
that Danby was committed a close prisoner to 
the tbwer. 

To prevent a bill of absolute eiclmioii against 
the duke, which was projected, Charles concerted 
some limitations, which deprived the successor, 
if a papist, of the chiief branches of royalty; but 
these concessions were rejected by the influence 
of Shaftesbury, who had united himself to the po- 
. pular party; and a bill was brought in, decbur- 
mg that the sovereignty of these kingdoms, apoa 
the king's death or resignation, should devolve 
to the person next in succession after the duke; 
'and that all who supported his title should bf 
deemed rebels and traitors. This important bill 
passed the lower house by a majority of 79* 

About the same time the standing army, and 
the king's guards, were voted by the commons 
to be illegal ; and that bulwark of personal and 
national liberty, the kabiBos corpus act, which pro- 
vided against arbitrary imprisonment, passed 
the same session. 

Meanwhile the iomeachment of the five po- 
pish lords, and that otthe earl of Danby, was car- 
ried on with vigour; but a d\^^\ft wswi^ Va- 
twetn thM. two houses abo\itaS[\jra\Ti%^iM^^ 

C 9* ' 



to vote on die trial of Danby* furnished the kiii| 
With a prctejk;t of dtssolvmg the psirli amentia 

This vigorous measure disappointed all the 
projects of the malcontents; but even the rece&i 
of parliament afforded no interruption to the 
prosecution of the catholics accused of the plou 
On the most incoherent and doubtrul evidence, 
Whitcbread, provincial d^ the Jesuits, Fenwic^ 
Cavan, Turner^ and Harcoun were condemned 
and executed t and it was not till the trial of iir 
George Wakeman, the queen's physician, that 
the informers received a check- This genileman 
was acquitted ; and an indelible stain wa^ fiifd 
on Oate&, Bedloe, and their abettors. 

The discontents in England were communi- 
cated to ScoiUnd I and an incident tliere roui^ed 
the Scottish covenanter* from their inactivity, 
A corrrnH /of lUe Vjiu-t h:v^ r' iivlaid, uith ui] 
intention to kill, rme Carmichnel, an ofRccr of 
the archMshop of 8». Andrew's, who liad render- 
ed lilr7.',c-jf ohnoxious by liis severity. At the 
instant tliey were loc)kin;.; for their prey, the 
archbishop himself passed by iii his coach, and 
interpreting tliis incident as a tleclaration of the 
iccrct pnrpose (A J^rovidcncc Jigair.st him, with- 
ont farther dellheratirm they dragc^ed him from 
his coaci), and jjiercing him with many wounds, 
left liirn dead on the spot, and dispersed. 

This atrocicius action gave rise to a vicJcnt 
persecution agw-inst the covenanter, ; who now, 
iiJhinied by ojjpression, met to celebrate their 
v/orship with arrr.s in their haiuls; and having 
/fnincci some partial suecesv.cs^ vWn wv^le tV\.cui- 
Sclvcs mu'ncrs of C;\.-V;-vy, svA^^'^^^'-^^ ^^^v^ 
CMuhlisIlcd Clcr-y, Uud v.suv:^ ,^...^.W^^^v^x^. 
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declaring that they fought against the king's 
supremacy, against popery and prelacy, and 
against a popish -successor. 

The king, apprehensive of the consequences of 
this insurrection, dispatched Monmouth into Scot- 
land, with a small body of English cavalry. 
That nobleman being joined by some native 
troops, marched with celerity against the enemy, 
who had taken post near Bothwell castle. Their 
numbers never exceeded eight tliousand, and 
beilig without officers and experience, they were 
speedily routed, with the loss of seven hundred 
killed, and one thousand two hundred taken pri- 
soners. Monmouth treated these with great hu- 
manity, and an act of indemnity was soon after 
passed 

When the popular discontents had spent them- 
selves, for want of fresh fuel, Charles, hy a t^ ' 
his amiable manners and address, fotind iA^q* 
means to strengthen his party; and hap-* * 

pening to fall ill at Windsor, such an aflFection- 
ate regard was shewn him, that, to use an ex- 
pression of sir William Temple's, the king's 
death was regarded as the end of the world. The 
duke of York had been privately sent for ; but 
when he arrived, the king was out of danger. The 
journey, however, was attended with important 
consequence^. He prevailed on the king to dis- 
j^race Monmouth, whose machinations were now 
known and avowed ; and he obtained leave him- 
self to retire into Scotland, on pretence of quiet- 
ing the apprehensions of the English, but in 
reality with a view of securing his interest in 
thiit kingdom. 

AbQut. this time several nrii ^-wwit^^ x^*^ 

C Ct5 ^^ 
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pUce in the calumet ; /or the tmg was eqiully 
tiHiteiiiiy with regard to men and mtMsurtSt 
Hyde, Suud£rtiin<^ ^nd Godolphm seemed u 
preiiCUL to possess his chtcf cufiAdence* 

I'Voni tne e n CO ur again ent which had been 
given to tnfbrmers, the nation had got into ;i 
vein of crcduUty ; and one Dangerfield, afellc^w 
©/rtfJtoTlrmirly iiifamoascharatter, was the author 
or dtnounter of a ni:w plot, called the ffjeai ivh 
fint^ from the pLice in wnlch some papers^ rela* 
live to it were fuund- Ttjis aifair i% equally ai 
mysLcfiou.^ as thoj*e wh t ch prcc ^-ded ic- It ooly 
,ippcari, thai Dan^erftekU under pretence of be- 
tray mg the coniiiiiacicsof the pre^byterians, had 
het-n cotintenancLd by some catholics of condi* 
tiim,3ndhad even pained admi-iston to tlie duke 
af York, Which sid^ he originally intended to 

incJinecl to bci'cve in ;i i - jji.h tlian a prLshytc- 
ri;in plot, ]ic tc-h in will, tlic prcvailint^ liinnour. 
The cliikc* ol" Monirionrh rcturniii;; without 
A |. leave, ser\'ed lonMKV the iei riicnlalion. 
i/-'c// 'l^\i^ crown \v,rj alttckcd hv t 'imiiiiiKHis 
petiiioir, : tlio:^c who .s;i, polled t/;e toroiie 
were Crilled (ih/ii,rr< rs, irom exprcssin;-; th'cir cicei)- 
i:A c/Ji .■iruir- of" {;opal;n eiicrcjac}!ni''jit ;, aiid ihc 
<^)j;|''/'.Ice party v/as Jc iiomiii.r.eci peliiioners. 
'J'lii'; is ill'' epoch Loo of the epithet, whig arid 
'lOKY,'^ wiii^ij jjave hccn bandieJ ahfnit ior more 



♦ 'I'lic couit iKii'v r'. ;mo;u:]i'-'1 th' '.r ;i!i'::.:')'i'.s' -, v/iMic- 
?ri,iIy'iii;Mii(; i'.'ii iM' ;<1 ctMivf.-iilr '"T^ !ii f;<'a' ri'!, vsiifji'.r'l 
fjhii'ii'ffl tile ;i;);)'-l'..\'«)a <»V II-'".:'- ■ r-vl llif co'uitry j'ai'y, 

O/J rlir orilT ll .11 ', i'.V.irl A \'- •••.\\\\a-V > \v.-V.\'«.\o,\\v vvnva- 
fUtici WCi(lt>. \ 
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than a century with little appropriate meaning, 
but frequently to the injury both of individuals 
and the public. 

Charles finding the nation inveterate against 
popery, affected great zeaj the samt way ; bat 
his artifice did not wholly sTicceed, The city of 
London took the lead, in opposition to the court; 
and Shaftesbury, who by turns was a whig and a 
tory, as it best suited his views, appealing in 
Westminster hall, attended by several persons 
of distinction, presented to the grapd jury of 
Middlesex reasons for indicting the duke of York, 
as^a popish recusant. This business, however, 
^as quashed ; but Shaftesbury obtained the end 
for which he had undertaken this bold measure : 
he p'roved to his followers that there x;0n\d be 
tio future' accommodation or composition with 
the duke, after such a step. 

After a long interval, the king resolved to 
assemble the parliament. In his speech he 
strongly urged the advantages of unanimity 5 
and ended with an assurance, that if any dis- 
putes arose, the World should have no reason to 
say that the fault was his. All these mollifying 
expressions, however, had no effect oti the com- 
mons, who proceeded in their former career, 
^d seemed bent on renewing the bill for ex- 
cluding the duke of York from the succession 5 
while a party hoped by this step to advance the 
interest of the duke of Monmouth. But Charles 
was determined to preserve the right of succes- 
sion inviolable ; and though the bill passed 
the commons by a great majority, all the influ- 
0tjce of the court being exerVtA. vft. ^^V^^xisfc '^ 
peers against it, the couxuet^ y^^^S^'^^-* '^'^^^ 
Ivn^ and 4 vial^at ^b^X^, ^^^^^^ 



Frustrated in this darling object, the commom 
vented thctr spken, by resumiTix the prtjsccucion 
of the popish plot. The impeachment of the 
catholic peers, began with th;it pf viscount Staf- 
ford ^ who from age and iniirmites, hemg least 
able to defend himself, became the first victim* 
In his last moments he protested, th:it the onlf 
treason of which he had ever been guilty, h:tU 
been enterint^ into schemes for procuring * 
mitigation ufthe pnml laws against ratlioiic*. 
The populace J who had exuUeaat his trial and 
condemnation, were melted into teari at tlie 
tender fortitude he displayed on the scaffold. 
This was the last blood that was shed on ac- 
count of the popish plot ; but the commons nill 
found new occasions to exercise their talents 
against the court. The Icin^, seeing that no con- 
cessions, short of givinjr brs ass^ent to the txchi- 
sion bin, vrjuld sj.ti-.fy thtm, €;ime v> d ru^-^olu* 
lion of proroguing them; hut the house liavin^y 
y^cA. inrelii^^encc ol his design a fevr minutes be- 
fore it v/as put in execution, in the most tumul- 
tuous manner passed a string of votes, \vhk!i 
vitally attacked the legiil and undoubted prero- 
r'-atives of a king of England. 

Soon after this session v/as closed, Charles 
'ur.moned a new parlianient, and in order to 
avoid those tumults, which attended their as- 
senji.ling at Westminster, he directed tliern to 
nicer al Oxford. Against tlii:., M(^nrnr)utli and 
fifteen peers protested, on the j-retJ-nce that the 
i^ei'-f^ns of the niembers would be in danger 
r])c;(', from the pa[)ists and tl^eir adherents. 
7 /; ( ', c in s / 1 1 u a t i on s \ \^ t\ >\ n \ec\ v\ v^i ^^^i^-.^vc -xnW ^.w >x vi\ 
ijnr/ rJiL'usscmhly h\ 0>A\>Yd. \\-v.mvVvt xxW^^c^x 
w/'.-rrants and rctaiucrs ^^lucV^acVul ^.^^^v^ 
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pular leaders brought with him, reseinbled more 
a Polish diet, than an English parliiiment. , . 

The commons, consisting nearly of the same 
individuals as before, fell instantly into the same 
measures. The impeachment of Danby, the 
inquiry into the popish plot, and the bill of ex- 
clusion, were renewed with greater acrimony 
than ever. So violent were they on this last 
article, that no expedient, however plausible, 
could be hearkened to. One of the king's mi- 
nisters had even proposed that the duke should 
be banished five hundred miles from England, 
.and, on the king's demise, the next heir should 
be constituted regent with regal power; but, 
though this would have left the duke of York 
the barfe title of a king, it failed to satisfy the 
opposition. 

Charles, seeing it impossible to manage the 
parliament, without sacrificing his brother, now 
resolved to depend on economy and retrench- 
ments, instead of asking for fresh supplies. 

The wisdom and moderation of the duke of 
Ormond, had, for some years, kept Ireland in 
tranquillity; but England and Scotland were 
still agitated to the centre. The tools that had 
be6n employed by Shaftesbury, now turned 
against him ; and he was accused by TubervUle 
and others, of high treason. The draught of an 
association against popery and the duke, was 
found in his cabinet ; and dangerous inferences 
might be drawn from many clauses of that paper ; 
but it did not appear, .that Shaftesbury either 
framed it, or approved of it. The gratvd vllrx^ 
therefore, weighing all c\ic\iTCv^X.'axv^<t'i.^x^>^^'^^^ 
rbe indictment, and the popxjX-J^c^ ^^^^V>>n^^ ^ 
fte/r expression^ of joy 2^x.Yvvs ^^\vx^x^"w^^- 
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In Scotland, however, a nobleman, far Icsi 
obnoxious^ became the victim of oppressiun* 
llie earl af Argyle, who, from hh yotith, h^d 
been distinguished for his Inyalty* and had met 
with sevcru.1 m^irks of the king's favour, being 
called upon to take the test which asserted the 
kii^g*& supremacy, added, " as far as it if 
con5ii stent with itself, and the protectant re- 
ligion*" For this salvo, a warrant was issued 
for committing: him to prison ; and, innocent 
as the words were, for them he was condemned ^ 
for high treason, leasing-m^king, and perjurf J 
The extcution of the sentence, however, wat^ 
suspended ; but all his estates were confiscated, 
and, with di^culty, he escaped to the continent 
wtih his life, 

^ j^ As Charles no longer dreaded the 
^|^acf' clamours of the country-party, he per- 
mitted Jiis brother to pay him a vi,it 
ia I''ngl,ind. l^hc ship, in which the duke cm- 
haikcd with liis family and attendants from 
Scotland, having struck on a sand-hank, was 
lost ; hut he escaped, with a few of his party, 
in the barge. While many pers^'iis of raiik and 
tjuality were drowning, and, among the rest, 
I lyJe, his !)rot]ier-in-law, it is said, he was very 
clamorous to save the dogs and the priests, two 
species of favourites wliich some think natu- 
rally couj)led together 

i>y an unwarrantable stretch of power, two 

sheriffs, Nath and Rich, were cliosen in tlie city, 

on account of their devotion to the cf^irt ; but, 

.7v ilic contest mij!;lit be renewed annually, 

Chiirks determined lo rc\AVe \\mv:,v:\^ Twwsv^i^ 

^n once^ not only of iVve e'av, \^vi^ <A • A\ \N\^ 

corporations in ExigVand. Kvc^'w ^l h^'^-^;^^ 
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ranfo* was issued against the city, on account of 
some irregularities in its proceedings several years 
before, and sentence was pronounced against 
it. The king, on petition, however, agreed to 
restore the citizens their charter; but, in return, 
they were obliged to submit to the subsequent 
regulations: That no mayor, sheriff, recorder, 
common sergeant, tov n-ckrk, or coroner, should 
be admitted to the exercise of his office, with- 
out his majesty's approbation: that if the king 
disapprove twice of the mayor, or sh^riflFs elect- 
ed, he may, by commission, appoint thosd magis- 
trates ; that the mayor and court of aldermen 
may, with his majesty's leave, displace any 
magistrate ; and that an alderman, in case of 
a vacancy, shall be elected without the consent 
of the court of aldermen, who, if they disapprove 
twice of the choice, may fill the vacancy. - p. 
All the corporations in England, from this i ^» o* 
precedent, saw how ineffectual it would ' 

be to contend, and, therefore, most of them were 
induced to surrender their charters into the 
king's hands. Considerable sums were exacted 
for restoring the charters; and all offices of 
power or profit, by the restrictions introduced, 
were now left at the disposal of the crown. 
This was one of the most violent infractions of 
liberty that had ever taken pla6fe; and will re- 
main an everlasting monument of the arbitrary 
principles of Charles. Most of the charters 
then granted, still remain in force. 

It was at this juncture, ho"\^ever, that a plan 
of resistance was, in reality, concerted. The 



» TbAth, an inquiry iuto the inX\^\V} ol*\\* ^-^-^^^^ 
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tJukeo/ Monmouth, l{)rd Rvnscl^ and lord Crajx , 

itoliciiodp not onl/ ^ht* capital, but the nolihty 
and penlry of s«;verul counties, to rUe in arm* 
Hnd oppose the* i^iiccck^iou of the duki?. This 
vliolc irairj wu^rciidy to take Hrc ; but W3!« pn^b 
vaited by thi»camioiiof lord Runnel, who» mop* 
position to Bh^ftCiibufy, the prime movt^r^ in* 
duced MfnimouUjTO deity the enterprise. Sh4ftcs* 
hur7 could ill bmok timid eotmich, andj soon 
despairing ofsuc ccs§, wi tbdre w to Holland, Vi here 
be *oon ^fter paid the debt of nature, little re* 
gretlcd by Im friends, or noticed by his enctnic*. 

At Uut, ii regular prnject of inj;urrection wnt 
formed-. The council conjtijited of Monmouth^ 
Kussel, E^MJXt Huwiifd, Algernon Sidney, and 
John Hampden, grtitidson to ihi* great parlia. 
nienury le^vden Thc^c men had entered win 
a ni'^yf^tiaiirm with Arifyle, ^nd the Scottidi 
malcoiircnts, \v1k) c:r^ii;.^c-d to biinf.'^ tlie cf.vr- 
ri;fnl(rs ii.'o the licKJ. TLc roii< piriiVors, ]\(>\\' 
fvf-r, clillrrctl wiciily in thtiir views, i-jidi.cy 
.'in i Iv^'.cx w re ior ;i i '•|)u!)lir, M('nrnoiitli Ju'icl 
.'I i\*y\in\ (>u liie c:i(»\'.'!i fur liiju.'.eU ; and l^iisscl 
:\]\'\ i l,»nij;iNii, aMa'-Jicc! tr) the ancient tr-nsti- 
T'![i< ri, V ishrd only a T(Hlr<s'. of ^iievanccs, and 
t! ' (AC '.'• .if 11 <'l tiie di:!;c 'd Yoi k. I I(>v.'ard \v;iS 
;: III. Ill icady \n in.\>v;i{i' any |)riii(:ij)ie ; but, di.- 
(■(•idan: a> V.iry seeirx-d in their aims, all united 
in a rf Tiidi'-ii hit-ed a:;ain^». tlie heij appaj ent. 

Wliiic !i csr v( hemes weic rc/iicertin^^ ;in](>V\{' 
the Ic ;«(h-;'., an iniiiior jdot, wa'. e.niyin;^ r)n jjy 
a numher (A rrai', j.li-atoi',, none of wljom had 
;/; / acre'.s \<> Morimouih and llie rai)al of six, 

>u}(l ,( /x'rsr)ji oillu'. v.-.\n\e o^i \H-\vn,>VA\. 'V\\vis^ 
pci:,oiii> indulged ilUUc \WrX ovvuuvA v^V.^^X^TS^ 
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at^d, among other plans, proposed to assassinate 
Charles in his way from Newmarket; btit the 
house in which the king lived there, happening 
to take fire, obliged him to leave that place 
earlier than he intended, and thus the execution 
of the design was prevented. 

At length, Keiling, one of the conspirators, 
being under a criminal prosecution, in hopes of 
saving his life, betrayed his associates to secre- 
tary Jenkins. Search being made after the con- 
spirators, colonel Rumsey, and West, a lawyer, 
finding the dangers to which tliey were exposed, 
surrendered themselves, and turned evidence. 
The links of the conspiracy were now traced to 
the nobles, who had engaged in a different 
scheme : Monmouth absconded ; Russel was 
stnt to the Tower ; Gray was arrested, but es- 
caped ; and Howard, "a profligate man, being 
taken, in hopes of paidpn and reward, revealed 
* the i^hole plot. Essex, Sidney, and Hampden, 
» were immediately apprehended ; and some of 
the inferior conspirators hdng convicted, paid 
the forfeit of their lives. 

The trial of lord Russel, a nobleman illus- 
trious for his virtues, and highly popular, now 
commenced, against whom Rumsey, Sheppard, 
and lord Howard appeared, it was proved 
that an insurrection had been resolved on, and - 
the surprisal of the ki«^'s guards taken into 
consideration by the prisoner: but still with 
regard to law, there remained an important 
diSicullty. By an act passed after the restora- 
tion, it was indeed declaredrtreason to consult 
on a rebeUipn during C\vaT\ts%\\^tVvK\^NVQX- 
ihen it was required, that ptosacvsLUQW ^w^AVe 
€ommen€ed Vfitbin, six inout\iE oi x!sc\fe ^^^^> 
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sioti of the crime. The facts ^worn to by Rtrm- 
st'y luid iSheppard were beyonJ that period ; and 
to tl" circumstances, Howard Wits the 

only til a ugh the l;nv of Edward IH. 

provi t there should be two in tnals tor 

Ru&**' * civcd ihh irregularity, and desired 

ta ha point argued b^ counsel ; hm iho 

ani il I founding of two apecie* of trca.son 

prfvc m from gaining any thing by this 

pfei< fc venirrty would nut allow liJm to 

deny conspiracy for an insurrection ; but he 
solcj 3rote»£ed that: he had neven entertain- 

ed ai rn ag;;inst the life M'the king. The 

J u ry , J '^f ai ter a short d eJ i berat ion brought 

him i^, 

^ The . tge%t application!!, reinforced by the J 
TTOst lihcidi oiTers of money to cmirt f;l^*»^urs^e^, 
were made. by his father, the carl of V.^-dfovd, 
to save his life ; hut the king was inexorahle. 

Lady Rrtssel, tlau;;hter aiul litiroC the earl of 
S(nir:iampL()ii, a v.;/niin i>i' the mo A exthcd 
merit, threw h.erseii at the kinr^'s feer, aiui |>h?,'id- 
ed the services nf her fitlicr as an atonement 
for the error of lier luisbaiul. f Irr tear . ;^^.l 
entreaties too hcin^'i; n.'^lecU'd, ihc « nrriiHcn'd 
up all the fortitude of lu :• s«nl, and cvi n eiuk.i- 
"N^ured by her iv-iample, t'^ strer.^rheii lit.: re.so- 
luiiou of her unfortunate 1 \cl. Wiwi ii tender 
and decent composure, they took leave of eacli 
other, on the day of Ifis execution. *' Tlie bit- 
terness of ik^ath i.i no.v past,'^ said he, us he 
turned from her. la^rd Cavendish, who was 
.^tronjr]y attached to i\\\ss^t\, 0.evA:vxvn\ vv>\ v^s* 
friend on th'\% trying nccas\ovv, \\e ^n^w v>^<,>:^v\ 
ru nranu^e hi ; escape by c\^.u^^^vA^ c\^vW;, n>^v> 
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him, and running all hazards in his place. Mon- 
mouth too by a message, declared his readiness 
to surrender himself, it' that was likely to avail 
his unfortunate associate. *^ It will be no ad- 
vantage to me,** said Russel, " to have my 
iriends die with mc.*' 

To the last, he maintained the same dignified 
composure, the same good humoured equani- 
mity which had distinguished him through life; 
and, as he was the most popular among his own 
party, and admired for his virtues even by the 
opposite faction, his melancholy fate united 
every heart, sensible of humanity, in a tender 
compassion for him. 

Algernon Sidney, tlie apostle of liberty, was 
next brought to trial. He* had been deeply im- 
plicated in the civil wars, but a republic, was his 
idol, and a king, or a protector, was equally the 
object of his aversion. Charles, however, had 
pardoned him for the part he took against his 
father ; but now, having engaged in *a new con- 
spiracy, he was condemned to die, perhaps, not 
unjustly, but certainly illegally. 
' ' Howard was again the only wimess against 
him; but as the Yaw required two, a singular 
expedient was found to supply tlie deficiency. 
An^ong the prisoner's papers, were found some 
discourses on government, in which' he main- 
tained principles, favourable indeed to liberty, 
but such as could not have infringed any positive 
law, even had they been published. These pa- 
pers, however, were said to be equivalent to a 
second vritness; and the violent and inhuman 
judge JeSerieSf easily prevaAed oxi -ai y^€v^^\^^^ 
jury to give a verdict agaVnsi $A^Tvfci • ^^ ^""^ 
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glorying in tlie " good d\d cause/' m whicli 
from hts youth, he siiid he had crdistcd hiniit'ifL 
As not e^en th« shudow of a second witTi«s% 
coidd be found ay;ainst Hampden, he was on!f 
indicted for a misden^canour, and the ciorbt* 
Unt iine of forty thousand pounds imposed an 
him, 

On the day tliat Riissel ir^as tried, Essex, z 
man cmmcnt for virtsie ynd ahiUiies, was found 
in the Tower* with hh throat cut. Wh<;ther he 
fell by his own hands; or otherwise, has never 
been clearly a^certaineci, 

A T\ On the detection rtf this consprracTT 
j^^a' loyal addresses arrived from all parts of 
' the kingdom; and iu order to increa^t 
' his present populanty, Charles judged it proper 
to gire his ntece, the lady Anne, in marriage to 
pnnce Gt^nnu* of Dennmrk, brother to tlie 
rt'l tuning kiiijj;. 

but though Cliark's liiiJ thus recovered lils • 
former popularity, and was eiiahlcd t(j go'/ern 
without a pariiairiLMil, it is certain l^e was neither 
happy nor '.atislied. The violent temper <;f' tlic 
duke gave liini constant apprcljeii'jiun and uTiea- 
sine-^^. In opposing son^e of tlie duke's l^asty 
counsels, lie was hciird one day to say, *' Bro- 
ther, 1 am too oltl to ;;o again on my travels: 
you n'i:iy, if you choose it," 

Jt Vv'as evident, the king had some important 
cljtingLS" in couLcmjdarion, and it was strc^nglr 
believed, that he int(^iu{ed to yvrid the duke <;f 
Ynj k hjck lo Scotland, to recal Monmouth, to 
nsscnihlc hh pai liari'ieul, '.vv\sl to dismiss liis oh- 
n ox ions ni In isters; bul -AnuvisX. xV.vsv^ nnXsv^ vv\x\ 
^'^rr^jous desi;nis, he was sex/.^^OiL v^\\V -axv ^>^^- 
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plectic fit, and after languishing a few days, 
he expired in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and 
the twenty-fifth of his reign. Having always 
enjoyed a good constitution, his death begat 
the suspicion of poison; but there does not ap- 
pear to be any just grounds for such a charge. 
His loss, however, was sincerely lamented by 
his people, and the more so, when tliey reflected 
on the character of his successor. 

When Charles was on his death-bed, he shew- 
ed a total indifference to the devotions and ex- 
hortations of the clergy of the established church, 
but readily received the sacrament from the 
hands of catholic priests, and certainly died in 
the communion of Rome, though he appears to 
have lived with little sense of any religion. 

Charles, when contemplated as a companion, 
appears the most amiable and engaging of men : 
he had a ready wit, was well-bred, and good 
natured; but when we consider his public cha- 
racter, there is little room for panegyric. As a 
sovereign, his conduct was dangerous to his 
people, and dishonourable to himself.^ He was 
negligent of the interests of the nation, careless 
of its glory, averse to its religion, jealous of its 
Jiberty, lavish of its treasure, andj sparing only 
of its blood. 



CHAP. XVII. 

The Reign of Jatncs IL 

JAM-ES ascended t\Ae \}c\xoxv^, ^^\^^ ^;^ 
«^ every prejudice ag;vvTv^\. Vxx^N^^"^ \<:^^^ 

i> i> ^ ^c^^^-^^^^ 
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declared k sKonld be hk ofiject to malptam tHe 
t-^tablished govermnent ii\ church and ^late. 
Hits! the«e profe?isions been rcalSiced, he might 
easily have n^giimtJ some share cf lost popula- 
rity I but on the very first exercise of his power^ 
lie t^vinced his insiinccrity- All the custcjmsj and 
the gre4itest p*rrrt of the excise, which hud beea 
ictiled by p^irliament on the late krn^ duririjj 
life, were demaTidcd as a matter of right by his 
successor, and he aUo wcrt openly to mass. 
By this imprudence, he displayed rc once hit 
artsitrary disposiiiun, ^ind the bigotry of hli 
principles* 

Though James coitld have no great panblitf 
ibrjin English parliament, he frmnd it ab^olutelj 
necessary to summon one* The odium uncUi- 
^hich the iwhign laboured, on account of the re- 
cent conspiracy in which they were prrnrij^ally 
conccmed, \\\v.{ such hh cficct, th;a iIjc iKiw 
lioiiso (S tommoiiF. consisted chiefly of /.calcus • 
toric; and friends to the liicrarchy. "^J'hough 
siionj^y biassed in favour (){ tlio crown, the 
f;ri:'\ speech was rHtliOr CHlciilated to call forth 
iJjcir fears than llieir affections, .lie reqnircd 
t]i( ni to settle his reve?v,je, '^ikJ tiiat durin^r life 
too, as had been dune tr) Ijis brotiier. ^"^ "^riiere 
is indeed/' added iu-, " one popular nrLniment, 
ii'c-ainst complyinj.^ vvirh rriy cicniand. Men may , 
tliiik, th::it: by fee^iln;^ rnr, from tir.u: to time, 
v-'iih such supplies ?)'; ll;c.y think convenient, 
ihey will better secure frecjtunit rnectiu^^s of par- 
Ji.iujcnl ; but as t]:is Is th'j first tinie I speak tc» 
yon irom the tliroric, V r.\usx. y\avaIy tell yon, 
t/jut. 'uch un ^.ypovikvn. w(mV\ W. '>'^^\"n ^^^^^^^'^X*^'^ 
to rnifjlny %vil]j 11. ^o 'rX\\^\ '^'VvoX \^»^^^A-X >^-^x \.^ 
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Reduced to this dilemma, either of breaking 
with James at once, or of complying with his 
wishes, the commons voted the same revenue 
during life, as the late king had enjoyed. The 
house of lords were equally compliant; and, in 
order to break in pieces the remains of the po- 
pish plot, Oates was tried and convicted of 
perjury, and sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
ment, besides being publicly whipped, and five 
times a year exposed in the p»illory. The im- 
pudence of this man still supported him, and he 
continued to make the most solemn appeals to 
heaven for the truth of his testimony.* 

On tiie conviction of Oates, the popish lords 
Powis, Arundel, Bellasis, and Tyrone, together 
^ith Danby, were freed from their impeach- 
ment: but the course of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings was soon interrupted by the news of 
Monmouth's arrival in the west, with three ships 
firom Holland. Parliament immediately passed 
a bill of attainder against Monmouth, and voted, 
that they would adnere to James with their lives 
-and fortunes, and, as an earnest of their sin- 
cerity, they granted him a present supply of 
four hundred thousand pounds. 

The unfortunate Monmouth, pursued by th^ 
jealousy of James, even in his retirement on the 
continent, and urged by the impatient humour 
of Argyle, who set out for Scotland in his 
cause, determined at once, to try his interest in 
England. ^ Landing at Lyme, in Dorset, with 
scarcely an hundred men, the popularity of his 

♦ On the accession of k'u^?;>N\Y:Ya.rcv,\v^ wi«^«^'*^^^'*' 
Jrbf-rtvy niid had a peiuion o£ iv>vu VvNXVtfta^^ Tj^>asv^^ >i^^ 
settled OB him , _. 
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nitme soon drew to his stiindiird above two ch*>ti* 
sand horse and ioot, I-Ie Jvtiled James a pop\%h 

- Uiiurper^ and adviincing to Taunton, was pre* 
cLiimed km^» which ceremony likewise took-i 
pLict! in llnd5^ew;4ter, Wells, and Frome- 

But thai Jgh Monmouth had glvejiman^ piWi 
of personal courage, he seemed now to labour 
under an infatuation. He entrusted the coin- 
jnmld of his horse to lord Grey, st nQtotioiu 
cfiwwrd, and on heiiringiof the defet of Argyle, 
he lo^ all the enorpies of his mind, and sunk 
Into despond en ce,i without aitempting anything 
t o k ee p ti p t h e e X pe c t :it i on^ of t h e pec I pie . Hi* 
negligence invited the ejtrl of rcvcrsharo, the 
royal general ^ to attack him at Sed^emoor, 
'whvi^t after a Ui^irp combat of three hours, tb^ 
rebels gave way- About one thousand fiv^ M 
liTindred fell in the b^rttle and pursnft ; and 
Monrruaitli lilnM.pli, flyinj^ from llio field, till his 
hoisc sunk iiinl'-f hiri), (l).in;?ed clothes with ;i 
j)eas^int, in oid'r lo c ()nce;il Mm self. At Ijist 
lie was found lyi'.i!; in ilie boitcjrri of ii (iitch and 
covered with iein. iJishody dt f)i cssed with ta^ 
ti/^lie and ]i\\\\[rrr; :!nd his mind, |jy the memory 
ol pasi ndsioitinics, and tlie anticipation of tu- 
Ini" ills, lie hni;-,l iijlo teai '. uia'n s'-i/.ed Ijy h''> 
eiajniic'>, and s'-crr.cd still t<; indnl'-c thefoi.d 
Ijopc and the cle.iicol lifr. i Ic \'. ; ^O' in tlic 
most snhmissive tei'ir.s to Jame., cnninring limi 
to sj.i.iie the issne fd a l);o'hei; in.d the kinj^, 
avaihn^i; hi/nsell of tjj'ise s\ifijaoiii , < 1 conti'lioii 
and de';poiid('ncv in the nnhappy j.ris'iner, ad- 
Tnirred jjim into las \neseuce, in lioi^)' ■, (,i cxtoit- 
/Tirf a J/^coveiy oi \ns •Acevu^\\Aw^i\.. \\\\\ Wc^w- 

ni'ouih \vuu\d not ^>nvc\\Ase\\U', Wava:\^\ V^^3<iC^, 
at ihc price uf so uuuAv \;\l"An^^. ^ WwW 
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Finding all efForts vain, he prepared hiTr-silf 
for death with a courage worthy oi his rank .md 
former character, and was attended to the scal'- 
fold by the silent tears of the people, with whom 
he had ever been a favourite. Even the execu- 
tioner found himself incapable of performing 
his bloody office with eiBFect ; and the victim was 
miserably mangled by that very hesitation, 
vrhich the feelings of humanity had inspired. 

Had this victory been managed with prudence 
and moderation, it might have tended to con- 
firm the royal power; but the savage colonel 
Kirke, and the infamous judge Jefferies, by 
their barbarity, hastened the ruin of their master. 
To enter into the details of the cruelties they 
inflicted on the wretched adherents of Monmouth, 
would be to harrow up every feeling of the soul. 
In Scotland, the fate of Argyle had been de- 
cided before that of Monmouth. The parlia- 
fnent of that country had acknowledged the 
king's authority to be absolute ; and with such 
a servile train, the patriotic virtues of Argyle 
could stand no chance of obtaining pardon. 

Elated by this tide of short-lived prosperity, 
Jame^ began to undervalue the authority of an 
EngHsh parliament, and to dispense with some 
of its pdsitive acts. In favour of many catholic 
officers, he suspended the operations of the test;' 
but this daring infringement of the laws did not 
pass without notice. The commons voted an 
address against it, to which the king made a 
haughty reply. 

Next day, the commons proceeded to the 
consideration of a supply, axvd \^etv\. ^<^ ^"jct \^ 
their suhniissityns^ as to eitabYvs\v ^axxv^s S^ort ^"^^ 
/n^ the sums voted. The kiivg^ xivexe^ox^^V-?-^ 
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nuiicio to England, who was solemnly receivici 
;tt Windsor, in apposition to un exprtss act of 
parliament, which made it treason to hold aiif 
CO ire 5 pan deuce with the p^jpe. 

Alter alU JaiKes shewed cKtreme anxie^f to 
j^iiia the sanction of purliament to his proceed- 
ings ; hut Hiiding that impoasiblCf he forbore to 
assemble it, and proceeded lo i>trengthen the ca- 
tholic parly by every pos^iible expedient. 7'he 
€harch and the universit ies had hitherto been shu: 
a);siinJit the Jf^How^ra of tlie romish communirmj 
and thnugli the universk) of Oxford )i^d lately 
made a ?ulemn profession of passive obediencej 
wJtcn ht; attempted to appoint one Farmer, a 
convert to popery, president of Magdalen col- 
lege, one of the richest foundations m Europe, 
the society, in opposition to the king's miindatei 
elcuttd doctor Hou^^h, a man whrrie virtue and 
fij iiu i'-^--. re Ti.dciod h]v> i^ol niilv j^jropur fi ir ihtj of- 
fice, bUT fi'i" tL*^ lirrN-S. 'Mif. commi^iion nivmi- 
njtirtl In fjd<jjf^.e LMt Ijhl^N recomvMjn^l.Mion ef 
1 .MTJivr vvuJii S'ianit^J in proLi/tti. wIau 1ii> cha- 

CM,itt:ii bi^lit^p ijf Ojtf ^rd, a m^tu i.f a j^H/^jiitiue 

f!j»tMr:tr id^n^ iLiid vH;') \^m^ r'i.i Jy m .Ucrifice 
thf fltf^'^ily of }*i^ '.ink L'> hi'^ inivrrst, vir^ ni*xt 

}i",:'.I. i\^;.'-'r!.'j'!i s v.cfc i';,tu's ;i;^.iiii',L arbi- 
trary :.: !u< !|/ic ,> r-. ;;i/or(:(\l !>. ir-^V' c ; lh(j Icj^al 
pre ,;d;i;r, J ir)ii;>f.i, ;n;'j :iU t:;t' i'.l'OW'b fxct'pt 
two, v> ;\o rornjii'.-d, v.cm: ("•:;[)r!li'cl iLc colitgc, 
and P.r k'^-j V.MS ;ii;pf 'ii •;* d pn iiicifnt. 
^ , Tic \x-\\ ir\> .'.Min- ('f the co?irt render- 

f'.', ' cri til'- \,i-L'ae\\ \>v.V>-v:c.\ V\^ v<:Am<v^sV\C'5; 
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to be read in churches immediately after divine 
service. The clergy in general determincvl to 
oppose this violence done to their consciences ; 
and Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, Kenn, of Batli 
. and Wells, Turner, of Ely, Lake, of Chichester, 
White, of Peterborough, and Trelawney, of 
Exeter, in concert with the primate, drew up a 
petition to the king against reading the declara- 
tion. For this these venerable men were com- 
mitted to the Tower, and the crown lawyers 
were ordered to prosecute them for the seditious 
libel, which it was pretended they had composed 
and uttered. 

In spite of every machination, however, the 
bishops were acquitted, to the unbounded joy of 
the people, who rejoiced as if each had escaped 
from the heaviest ill, and the army encamped on 
Hownslow-heath soon catching the contagion, 
James, who was tJien upon the spot, was sur- 
. prised to hear a general uproar in the camp : 
' suddenly inquiring the cause, he was told by 
Feversham, his general, " it was nothing hut 
the rejoicing of the soldiers for the acquittal of 
the' bishops." " Do you call that nothing ?'' 
replied he, " but so much the worse for them." 
Nothing, however, could check the mad career 
of James. He issued orders to prosecute all 
those who had not read his declaration, and to 
the honour of the established clergy be it record- 
ed, only two hundred complied with his edict. 

About this time the queen was delivered of a 
son, to t^e great joy of the king and his catholic 
subjects ; but so violent was the 3LX\vrcv>>Vv\?^ 
gainst the court, that cal\imTV7 ^Lsex^e^x.^^'^^'w^^'^ 
the design o/ imposing on the vroA^ '^ 's.x^v^^'^"^- 
titious child. He^asbaptlxedVi'^ \>tve.w^^^^ 
VOL. u. £ ^ ^^^ 
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James, and afterwards acquired the title of ^< the 
pretender." 

While matters were in this state, the prince of 
Orange, married to -the princess Mary of Eng- 
land, eldest daughter of the king, though he had 
hitherto kept silence, yet saw the danger to his 
own country of the catholic religion gaining the 
ascendancy in England, and therefore judged 
the crisis was come in which he ought to de- 
clare himself against repealing the penal sta- 
tutes, unless with the concurrency of parlia- 
ment, which he was sensible could not be obtain- 
ed. . ^ ] 

This declaration gave courage to the protes- 
tantSj in proportion as it disgusted the king and I 
the catholics. James, indeed, resented it so ' 
. strongly, that he was preparing to make war on 
the United States, while many persons of conse- ' 
quence and talents flying from England, offered 
their services to William, and requested his ac- 
tive interference. j^ 'j 

The prince, after duly weighing matters, and 
finding the whigs, the tories, the churchmen, and 
the non-conformists, forgetting their animosities, 
all leagued against their deluded sovereign, 
thought it proper to yield to the very respectable 
and numerous applications he had received; and 
having secretly augmented the Dutch navy, le- 
vied troops, and raised considerable sums of 
money, he waited for a favourable opportunity 
of embarking for England. 

Louis, who had either penetrated or suspected 
his designs, gave repeated warnings to James, 
but all in vain. He was more intent on propa- 

fatiilig popery, and subverting the laws of the 
ingdom, than oh defending it from invasion. 

At 
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At last, however, when convinced that he 
might soon expect a powerful attack from Hol- 
land, he opened his eyes, and saw the precipice 
before him. He now began to retract those 
measures which had created him so many foreign 
and domestic enemies ; but so little sincerity did 
he evince even in this, that on being informed of 
the Dutch fleet's being dispersed by a storm, he 
recalled for a time the concessions he had made. 

Meanwhile, a temperate and judicious decla- 
ration from the prince of Orange being dispersed 
over the kingdom, the number of his adherents 
greatly increased. 

After aprosperous voyage he landed his army 
safely in Torbay, on the fifth of Novem- a j\ 
ber, and, marching to Exeter, caused iggo' 
his declaration to be published. That 
country, however, had been so terrified by the 
executions that followed Monmouth's rebellion, 
that it was some days before any one joined the 
prince. The first person that openly declared in 
his favour was major Burrington, and he was 
quickly followed by numerous others. Sii* Ed- 
ward Seymour made proposals for an association, 
which every one signed. By degrees all Eng- 
land was in commotion, and the nobility and 
gentry in distant counties began to espouse the 
cause of the prince of Orange, and to arm in his 
defence. 

The spirit of disaffection likewise speedily 
seized the royal army, and lord Cornbury and 
many officers of distinction carried over their re- 

fiments to the prince. Many more informed 
eversham, their general, t\ia\.x5cv^^ ^WiS.^'Wi'^v^ 
conscience draw their sword* ^.gaCvasX ^ic^fe'^^^xOcc. 

E E 2 "^ 



and €v«n lord ChuTchill, who hn.d risen eniirclf 
hy c*nm f,ivour^ influenced hy principle al'm^T 
dta*urd hh master, and carried witli him tlic 
I duke of Grafton, ii^itural son to tbe late ktng, 
' Jameg, whohdd advanced to Salisbury at tht 
head of his ;irmy, soon received a'mor« mortal 
/bltjw in the defectioTi of George, prince of Den^ 
inark, his son-in-hiw, and his daughter Annej 
who both joined the prince. This shock over- m 
whelmt^d him. In the agony of anguish heeir«V 
claimedt '* God help me I my own children i 
have forsaken me." His last acts of autBoritf 
I were to issue writs for a new parliament, and to 
I send Halifax, Nottingham^ and Godolphin to 
I treat with the prince of Orange, He alternatelj 
I became timid and resolute ; butatlast, listening 
k to the fears of the queen, and the impolitic sug* 
^ gen tons of tTrc cmiss^nncs of Trance, he detiT* 
mired to withdraw, jind having sent the queen 
bei(>rc liirrj to thccontinent,with the infant prince, 
he hastened to embark and follow lier. 

By this rash step the reins of the ^^^ovcrnment 
being t]nT)vvn up, the populace were left masters, 
and rising in a tumultuous manner, they des- 
troyed all the mass houses, and wreaked their 
vengeance on whoever Iiad offended them. On 
Jefr<Ties, who had disguised liimself to escape 
their just indignation, they executed the greatest 
• severity, and in consequence of the injury he 
had received, he died soon after. 

[•rveri.liam, informed of his master's flight, 

and of tlie approach of the |>rince of Orange, 

dishfindcd ijis tr(K)ps. l-.imcs, however, not be- 

infr ;y/;/e to roacli U^c s\\\\n \v\\\c\\ ^^'^\.s vc^ ^^t\n^-^ 

hliu to i'Vance, was slowed ^.\.VVoc:\\^'i>\.v^\.NNV^t^ 
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them, and put them universally to the route.— 
The popish ' party became daily more fero- 
cious and insolent, and the protestants were 
alarmed with, the apprehension of a revival of 
those scenes of murder and devastation which 
were still recent in their remembrance. 

At the accession of William, the third of that 
name who had swayed the sceptre in Britain, 
the whole kingdom was divided into thiee fac- 
tions ; the jacobites,who adhered to the ex-family, 
,the tories, and the whigs. To the latter, William 
was chiefly indebted for his crown ; but notwith- 
standing their attachment to him, a jealous love 
of liberty, the paramount passion of their hearts, 
prompted them to settle a revenue on him for one 
year only, and it was evidently their design to 
continue this from year to year, without weigh* 
ing the dangerous consequences to which this 
practice would have led. 

William, knpwing his importance, complained 
of these restraints, and threatened to withdraw 
into Holland if they were not removed. The 
tories, perceiving the king^^s tenjper, availed 
themselves of it, and began to form designs to 
disappoint the whigs of all the salutary fruits of 
the revolution. 

The shutting the doprs of both houses against 
those who had shewn themselves inimical to the 
constitution in the late reign, was a favourite 
scheme of the whigs ; and it was with the utmost 
chagrin they found the king send a message to 
the commons, in which he recommended a bill 
of indemnity, as the most 'effectual means of put- 
ting an end tg all controversies and distinctions* 
The whigs had the address to defeat this for al 
time ; but the parties were uow so equally ba- 
lanced 



Ixnced in parliament, ihat the bill for restoring 

corporations to their ancient rights passed bf 
oni! vote only, with the rejection of two clauses 
against those who had been concerned in the 
surrender of charters. 

In fact, WiUiami finding the tories more com- 
pliant, began to gratify them at the expence of 
the rival faction, and, aided by such counte- 
nance, they soDn gamed a majority in parlia- 
ment, of which one of the party, sir John Trevor, 
T«as chmen speaker. The whigs found them* 
selv<*s foiled or outvoted in several favourite 
schemes, and srjme of them resented this »o 
highly that they rc-jigned their oiBces. 

William having wholly given hiniself up to 
the politics of the tories, was soon gratified Vifith 
the hereditary ejccise during life, and the custonis 

far four years. An ACt ^-ifrnJer-inity al.'.o -'as^ed, 
wiiii the exception ol" llilrty persons. 

A French \v;ir w;is the luitiiral result of the 
rev(jliit:on. Louis XL\'. luul lon^ rendered 
himself the tenor iiiiJ the scourge of Eiinpc ; 
and VViniarn eaj;erly .s''U;4,ht ie^r an opporLiiiiiiy 
of revenge. It was about tliis time that a con- 
federacy, which Iic had proposed among the 
princes of the empire, began to take effect. The 
emperor negotiated an alliance ofiensive and 
del jn.sivc with the .States (general, and it was a fa- 
vourite ol)ject ()i William's policy to <'iigage 
England in the confederacy. 'i1ie commons 
unanimously resolved, that in case his majesty 
sJjould think fit to engage in a war with France, 
tJbcy would eua\Ae \\\m vo \n<.^st^wVvi. v^ with 

This was LOO -a'^TceaV.^ vo vV^ Vx>cv^ v^ 
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meet with a tardy acceptance ; and war was 
immediately declared against the French mo- 
narch. 

Louis shewed no marks of dejection at this 
confederacy. ' He supplied James with a conside- 
rable fleet for the inirasion of Ireland, and the 
ex-prince, with about twelve hundred British 
subjects, and several of the most distinguished 
PVench officers, landed at Kinsale, on the 22d of 
March, 1689. The earl of Tyrconnel had taken 
care that he should be joined on his arrival by 
an army of nearly forty thousand men, and the 
whole kingdom, except the city of Londonderry, 
received him with submission. 

In short, the affairs of William were almost 
become desperate in Ireland, and as he had found 
himself deceived by those to whom he had com- 
mitted his trust, he determined to pass over into 
that island in person. The good effects of this 
resolution were speedily experienced. A general 
engagement took place on the banks * ^^ 
of the Boyne, in which the Irish met i aJj^* 
with a total defeat^ and James, in appre- 
hension of falling into the hands of his son-in-law, 
fled a second time into France, but the hopes and 
the. spirits of his party were not yet vanquished. 

An attempt had been made to secure Scotland 
likewise for James ; but the two armies meeting 
at Killicranky, in Perthshire, victory de- - j^ 
clared in favour of William, after an ob- Tfij^' 
stinate contest under lieutenant-gene- ^^®^* 
ral Mackay and lord Dundee, m which the 
latter was killed, an incident that decided the for- 
tune of the day. ImmediauV^ ^^xax \kvs»^ "^^xicc^ 
bur;gk cdstlc, which had beexv dvjSfeTAft^\s^ "^^ 
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duke of Gordon, surrenciered, and then tlif 
whole Jsknd of Great -Britain owned jJie authori- 
ty of Williain* 

To bsikncc these successes, the French flrrt 
huving ptined a pHrtf.il advania^c over ttie 
Kngli!^ll iiml Duuli tjff lieacliy Head, the fonner 
rode for sonio weeks niumpli^iut m the channel ; 
ttor wus dicre any re^uW force m the k ingdom 
to f.ice any Jniny wlucli Lcjuisuil^bthave Jaiidtd 
inrhcnamc nt hU ally. But the conduct of 
James in Irehuul shewed that he was noicalcii-lat* 
ed to make any lasting impression any where ; 
and though the success of the Trench fleet en- 
touraged the Irish for a time to keep up their 

. resistance, it only hicrea^^ed the misery of tJiat 
unhappy country, \vithuut produci^^ any iiu* 
pt^rtaiit events, 

V/illirrni rLttimmgtn England, pnt his army 
iLi'Jj.r t!ie cM7nnuRd ^if count de hdlin^i, and 
l/:ij<iii dc ( iiiiklc, two DiitchnicTi, ;u;lI e(;r!iJiiiL- 
!c(i liic civil uclminisir.uiou lo l(>rJ Sydney ;ind 
'J Imrniis C'-ninnshy, 

-. ?\c-;l yvAVxhc Irish rclx'ls verc entire]) 
, './. ' rcciiu cd, and ii knid (jf ])L';icc v. :is r,{ rnred 
Ik'I ^. (•( n llie j>:ir* II:. by lluM jf;it; oi J jir.c- 
ri( k. i>y lliis e;i|)ilijl.iU(jn, tlic (. .ilJir/iics '.'.'ltc 
re'.lo)-(;ci to the: s.iUK* ricdiLs and privi It ;.".■, a.', ihrv 
}r,'u' cnjoycLl nndi.'V CJi;nl'.s I!.; ar.d I'MiiU-'.-n 
liionsand ';! ilic cIcterrninL-d adhcrciil ^ ly/ j;'.incs 
were idlourd lo tr;jnf,j)orl. tli'.'ni'id'.fv- to ] ■ ancc. 
'\'\){.t concjuest of Iicland Im in;'- rhiis crrL'ctcd, 
:i]] llic ]if>j)cs od .lanics rcted cw df'j Cv./Mions oi 
[.(jury, vr'io, H'-'in^;; Inia v^) yy^vaw^a^ Uv\ owu in- 

tt rest, /'rr)j<'ctcd ww 'mw.ua^^u ^\ \\\av^\vcv\. ^ 






Joraldc: body oi" A veurAv ^^.x^^s^ •a:^C. tw^xv. 
Ji^.uivc Irish uud ^coV. ^v.^u^oV.^,>^- 
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Cherbourg and La Hogue, commanded by James 
in person ; while a French fleet of sixty-three 
ships of the line, under admiral Tourville, was 
appointed to favour the descent. 

To oppose this formidable armament, a fleet 
of ninety-nine ships of the line, English and 
Dutch, besides frigates and fire-ships, was fitted 
out under the gallant admiral Russel. On the 
19th of May, 1692, the hostile fleets met off La 
Hogue ; and, after a bloody contest of ten 
hours, victory declared in favour of the English. 
The French lost fifteen ships of the line ; the 
naval superiority of the British was re-establish- 
ed, and all the hopes of James vanished. 

The war, however, was continued on * «p^ 
the continent for some years with various i^qj' 
success ; but at last it was terminated by 
the treaty of Rhyswick, with no advantage to 
England beyond honour and independence, 
which perhaps might have been secured at a 
cheaper rate. 

The increase of taxes from war had rendered 
the people dissatisfied ; and when William an- 
nounced to his parliament the state of the fi- 
nances, and demand^ a fresh supply, for the 
payment of debts, and the support of the army, 
the commons, exerting their constitutional powers 
resolved, without a division, that all the land 
forces r ised since the 29th of September, 1680, 
should be paid and disbanded. 

This was like a thunderbolt ta the king and 
his ministry. The earl of Sunderland, his se- 
cretary, who had rendered himself obnoxious 
dmng two reig-ns, now gave u^ \N\^ ^^ai"^> -wv^ 
retired into the country* . 

^MeanwiifJe, the conuxioxts ptote^^^^ -wSsXv 

VOL. i/. ' F 1 '''^ 
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equal firmness and moderation to provide ftw 
the real wants of rhc nation, and tta guard against 
si^n^ darij^tt tVom ils enemies i rnidudving taken 
cure of those fmportant object s^ us the)' supposed, 
the [mrliament was dis^nlved. 

William I having evaded the act relative m 
the reducikin of the army, and hoping to find 
more submission from anew parliament, renew- 
ed bis demand for an increase of men ; t>tit he 
soon discovered that his arguments had no cffecti 
and a resolution passed, that the army in Kng* 
land and Wales should be disbanded by a fixed 
day, with the exception of seven thousand men, 
who were judged sufficient fur guards and gar* 

'Hie king, suspectlnjaf that this unpopularity 
aroie from the fault of his servants, resohred ta 
change them before tlie next meeting of parlia* 
iTicnt ; hut -^n jcalctis were tlie F^n^Ui.h bo come 
of William\ p;ini:Lliiy to the Dutch, thiU tiicy 
[^ovv threatened to impeach the two court favo^ 
riu^s, the earls of Pnrtland and Albt^marle, and 
rcscttved to ^iddress the king against admitting 
any person not a native into his councils, ex* 
cepting only Gcorj't.* prince of Denmark, 

'11 ic king, fiudln^r k useless to oppo%e the com* 

mons, gave his assent to an act respecting the 

A n 'ipplicationof forfeitures in Irehmd, which 

, * * had occasioned much ill-humour, and 

^ ' ' soon after dissolved the parliament. 

The opening of the new parliament promised 

more cordiality, and the commons assured the 

king they were ready to co-operate with him in 

v,Imievcr might best coYvi\\ic<i vck ^\c*\s\\vi\>is\. 7v\\d 

siiit'iy of England, X.\\e v^^s^^^ ^^x^^^^ ^^ >^x^ Y^^. 

tesunt religion, and x\^^ ^^vv^^A ^.v^-^^v. ^^ ^^ 
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rope. They likewise settled the succession, in 
case the princess Anne should die without issue, 
on Sophia of Hanover ; and having thus pro- 
vided against the restoration of the exfled fertiily, 
they turned their thoughts to foreign relations, 
demanding, that all treaties concluded or re- 
newed witnin the last three years should be laid 
before parliament. 

On the conclusion of the last peace, William 
had entered into a secret treaty with the court of 
France, for the division of the Spanish domi- 
nions, on the death of the reigning sovereign. 
Among the competitors for that crown, the 
dauphin, who had married the king of Spain's 
daughter, was to be allowed to possess the 
greatest part of Italy ; and other allotments 
were made, which tended to lessen the danger 
of one person succeeding to too extensive domi- 
nion. 

Though few were privy to this agreement, by 
some means it reached the ears of tlie king of 
Spain, who made the strongest remonstrances 
against it by his ambassador, and pledged him- 
self to expose the indignity that was offered him, 
to the parliament of England. William, who 
was then at Loo, in Holland, his favourite re- 
sidence, when he could be spared from England, 
felt this appeal so forcibly, that he ordered the 
Spanish ambassador to quit the kingdom, which 
the court of Madrid retaliated. 

Meanwhile, the king of Spain, in order to 
frustrate the objects of the confederacy, by will 
nominated the duke of Anjou, second ^oxv<iCx.\sft. 
dauphin, heir to all his dom\ti\otw& \ \i^ "^"^^^ 
means he detached the ¥tetvcVi TAOwaxOtv Vcksww 
he unioa that had been foxm^d \ -asv^ ^^*v^^ 

F F 2 
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soon after, WtllUm, whose grand concern wjj 
Ui preserve the barrier of Flanders in tlie bandt 
of the Dutchf deienDincd to seek occasion to 
^ii4rrel w?ih France. 

To effect hh purposes, he fiUcd the vacant 
oflces with several of the high churcli party, and 
affecting openness and ccndescenston to the pur* 
Hamentt in forme »l1 them that his foreign nego* 
tlationi, for the preierration of peace and Aeca^ 
jkjt UPttft Itkelj to prove ineffectual. 

ParKafficnt, however, observing that the pro* 
teciian of the seven Ujiked Provinces u-as the 
principal object WiUram had in view, ic^ucstird 

^ nis majcity to continue his negotiations j and, 
to evince their fescntment at the clandestine par- 
tition treaty he hitd entered into, Drdered an jm* 
pcnchmcnt aKai^iit the marquis of Halifax, the 
eur] r>f PortIy.nd, nndlorJ Somcrs, for the part 
thty h^d t.tken in thi> niCASurc. 

M( .inwliile, a pciiiicm f^ivourablc to the king's 
views was presented by the freeholders of Kent ; 
and the clamours of the people, reinforced by 
a powerful party William had fornned in 
the hnise of lords, soon taught him that he 
bad nothing to fear from tiie aversion of the com- 
mons, to enter into any treaties he might judge 
expedient Accordingly, aiter proroguing par- 
lia.nent. he retired to Loo, and there entered 
into a league with the emperor and the States 
General, the principal objects of which were 
the recovery of Flanders us a barrier f.r Hol- 
land, and of Milan as a security for the em- 
peror. 

Most fortunately ^wd c^YV'^^^'^^^•-^^ 1^t^'\- 

Ihm, about this ume cWod vW eY.-V\^<^^u.>*^v^x^; 

on his death-bed, L.oms Wd v^omv^^^^ x^-^x^ 
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son should be ackivowledged heir to all the 
British dominions. In his last agoXies, James 
lifted himself up in his bei> to thank his be- 
nefactor, and died, it is said, in a transport of 
joy, for such an unexpected assurance. The 
young prince accordingly was proclaimed king 
of Great Britain and Ireland ; but, instead of 
forwarding his cause, it only united the nation 
in opposition to his claims, and in indignation 
against France. 

Jn th6 new parliament the whig interest was 
found to preponderate, and William, availing him- 
self of all these favourable circumstances, easily 
obtained a large supply, which was followed by a 
vote, that no peace should be concluded with 
France till reparation should be made to the 
king and nation, for owning and declaring the 
pretended prince of Wales king of England. 

Amidst other parliamentary business it was 
now resolved, that the proportion of land forces, 
to act in conjunction with the allies, should be 
forty thousand men; and forty thousand seamen 
were voted for the service of the ensuing year. 

Thus every thing went on according to tlie 
king's wishes, and he now seemed to have ob- 
tained a complete triumph over the weakness 
and the wickedness of faction, when he was 
snatched away by the unrelenting arm of death. 
His health had been declining for above a year, 
which, instead of abating 'his resolution, urged 
him on to redouble his eiffbrts to engage Eng- 
land in the schemes he had projected. This ob- 
ject made him conceal the inroads wK\c\\ Va ^Vl 
were waking in his consiauUoti % 'axv^-i '^'^'^'^ 
in a wenk and languishing svax.e, \v^ ^"^^^^^^ 
tinaed the exercise 6f hutvtms- "^^"^ "^""^ ^^^ 
F r ti ^ ^ 
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gnged in the sport, hii collar bone was brolern 
by a fait from his horse, And this hastened his 
« Y^ dtjisoluiicmi He died on Sunday, ihe 
I J^t/ ' **t^ ^f March, of an asthma and fef er, 
in the thirretnth year of his rt-ign* H\s 
amiable consort/ Mary, had fallen a victim lo 
the small -pox a few ytiar^ beibre.. 

The character of Willianif which had been 
diiitorted by pvejudice, or exaked beyond iti 
proper pitch, by partiality, during his life, afltr 
his death became still more difficult to appre- 
ciate. En^jknd, unquestionably^ giint^d mucll 
by the revoluiimi, in*sorrie respectSt while it wai 
a severe suflft^rer in others. The system of boiv 
rowing money on remote tunds, which bcg^an ii 
this reign, has been attended with the most per- 
nii'ious con^equei^ces- A standi n^ army, to* 
which wrih first s^uictloned by parluimcul in the 
time of WillLmi, is rally to be defendt^d by the 
rehitive situation of PLuropc. Though regarded 
as an evil, it must he allowed to have become a 
necessary one. But, on the other liand, if we 
contemplate tlie noble stand which William 
made for freedom, and the anxi«'ty he shewed to 
perpetuate it, we must be led to acknowledge, 
that he possessed qualities of the first order, 
which entitle him to the applause and admira- 
tion of posterity. 

In person, William was small and slender. 
His complexion v/as biown, his nose Roman, 
and his eye piercing. His genius was penetrat- 
ing, and his judgment sound ; but in his man- 
ners he was distavil, -awdWvv^T <:\vud\fiod to ^ain 
respect than love. Iw \6S5V, v\\^\i-Ax\V c^\ Vw^ 
7,771 J, and the 3'u\t auu aaT^x^ u?a<:.vi^,Ni^\^ t'^M^- 
lisJjed. ^^^ 
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CHAP. XIX- 
The Reign of Queen Anne* 

ANNE, princess of Denmark, the eldest * -r^ 
surviving daughter of James II. as- ^^fy2 
cended the throne on the death of Wil- 
Ham, with the general good will of all parties. 
She was now m the thirty-eighth year of her 
age, and by her husband, George prince of 
Denmark, had had a numerous offspring ; but 
they all died in infancy, except the duke of 
Gloucester, who reached the age of eleven, and 
was just beginning to give high promises of fu- 
ture worth, when he was arrested by the hand 
of death. 

As a wife and a mother, Anne had ever sup- 
ported the most exemplary character ; but her 
genius and understanding were unequal to the 
station she was called to fill. The facility of her 
disposition rendered her the dupe of interested 
and artful dependants ; and owing to this, a se- 
rious misunderstanding had taken place between 
her and the late king and queen, which termi- 
nated only with the lives of the latter. The 
courtiers too, entering into the feelings of their 
sovereign, had shewed her very little attention ; 
but no sooner was she elevated to the throne, 
than all parties vied with, each other to win her 
favour, by professions of duty and attachment. 

As the whigs had been least friendly to K^i: 

when in a private station) Afe tvwxrc-ji^'^ \^0l\^^^ 

to the tories ; and Somers atv^ Vv-aXx^-^^-. "«^^ 

some others, were excluded facim V^^ vsvxw^'^ 
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nnd their places supplied by men of the opposite 
fattinn, 

As the tones, on very substimtial grotrnds, had 
shewn n reloctance to enter into new defensive 
and offensive alliances, tlic United States were 
under some alarm le^t Anne should abandon 
the politics of her predecessor; but they were 
soon relieved from thtir anxiety, by the arnval 
of the carl of Marlborough, with full assurances 
th^it her majesty woLild adhere to all the stipula- 
tions entered into by the Lae king. 

In her iirsst speech tn parliament, Anne made 
the most conciliatory tied a rati on s of her vitwa 
and principles; and in return they settled on her, 
during life, the same revenue as had been en* 
joyed by William • 1 he queen, not to be outdone 
in generosiry, though she observed that the*^ 
fiinils apprnpnated tt> the civil list rn'i;^ht pro^ 
h;H>Iy fill shrjrt otWliai tluy Tiud fr>rmcrly iirn- 
dnccd, assip;nctJ nnc hunched thousand j)()unds 
from ilic amount iijv the public service of the 
year. 

Wii^n \hc business of tlic intruded war against 
IVance was del^itcd in the queen's privy cC'Un- 
cil, theearl of Rochester, uialernal uncle to the 
fliiuMi, jistly observed, tliat as En;;land had 
least It) f' ar from the jU)V.'er of rV.uice, it v.-onld 
l)e hut lair tl^at the chief burden o{ tlie war 
sliould rest on the continental iillies; but tins 
b^jiuj; violently opposed by the earl of Marlbo- 
rf)u;^h, the cjucen's cliicf favourite, his lr»rdship 
jnevailed, and was larther a-ppointed captain 
/(cncrnl of all her nia'^csvys Ui^^csA^V^ecTO^loy- 
cd In ronjiinrtion w\i.h X.\\e \\e,c^Y'=> ^^ \\\^ •v^\^'?v. 
The Dutch tc.o, to NvhorcxvXx^ v..o:\ W W. 
scut ambassador extraovdmAv^, ^^^^^^ ^^^ 
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same appointment over their forces; and the 
several allies having promised to furnish their 
ouotas with alacrity, every thing "was concerted 
ror opening the campaign with activity and vi- 
gour; the avowed object of which, as far as con- 
oemed England, was to put the house of Austria 
in possession of the throne of Spain, and to pro- 
cure a barrier for the Dutch in the Netherlands. 
Marlborough, at the head of sixty thousand 
men, taking the field in July, obliged the » t) 
duke of Burgundy, who commanded the .»1qo' 
French army, to retire before him, and to ' 
leave Spanish Guelderland exposed. The town 
and castle of Werk surrendered ; Venlo capitu- 
lated ; and Ruremond^ was reduced, after an ob- 
stinate defence. The French, under Boufflers, 
returning towards Brabant, the confederate 
army followed, and took Liege by assault, in 
which they found considerable public booty. 

Meanwhile, the combined fleets of England 
and Holland, having received intelligence that 
the Spanish galleons from the West Indies had 
put into Vigo, under the convoy of a French 
squadron, made sail to that port ; and from the 
skill and intrepidity of sir George Rookc, who 
commanded the English, they were driven to the 
necessity of destroying their ships and galleons, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy, 
I Ten ships of war, however, were taken, and 
I . eleven galleons, with riches to the amount of 
seven million pieces of eight. This compen- 
sated for an unsuccessful attempt made on Ca- 
diz, under the duke of Ormond, which failed 
principally from the insubordination of the mili- 
tary. But the loss of admiral Benbow was more 
severely felt. This brave, rough officer, in an 

engagement. 
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enga^cmcnt wttli a squadron of tliP enemy *^ 
shipji, lost hiskgi while iiucmpting to board %ht 
French adniir.il, and being defeitted through the 
treachery 'of hi& own captain, veiation threw 
him into afever, of which he died* 

Nevertheless I parliament met in the best pos- 
sible humour j bnth houses congratulated her 
jnajcsty on the success of her arms; and the 
cotnmons went so far, as to depute a committt-e I 
of their own house to tliank the favourite and I 
successful general, who about this time was 
created duke of Marlboroupi^h, and com pi i menu 
ed by hts mistress v^ith a grant of five thousand 
per itnrium out of the post office- At the same 
time the yearly sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds was settled on the queen's consort* 
George prince of Denmark, in case he should J 
survive her. ^ 

The next cam))aign opened with great advan- 
tngc to the allies; hut ivdm several instances of 
- ^>. misconduct, in which tlie English liad no 
-J * , * sliarc, it v/as on the whole rather favour- 

^ '*' able to tlie house c>f Bourbon. Some 
towns indeed were taken by tlie confederate forces 
in Flanders ; biit tliey failed in their attempts 
on the strong lines, formed by the enemy for the 
protection of that country. 

]n the beginning ot the following year, the 
. .. duke of Marlborougli, having concerted 
,*. . ' the i)lan of operations with tlie States, 

' ' crossed tlie Rhine at Coblentz with his 
army, and, being joined by prince Eugene and 
tJic /nijierialists, advawced U> l^vcut/.^ and fixed 
tJiuir camp within two \e,x'^wvis ol \\\vi Ov^^\.^\. 'cJv 
/Jwv.'ina's army. ^ . . 

On the second oUu\^,v.^^^ to.ce^ xV^ ^ 
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my's entrenchments at Donnawert, and passed 
the Danube without resistance ; but the want 
of magazines and provisions rendered it impos- 
sible to maintJiin themselves ther6 for any length 
of time. In consequence, a battle or a retreat 
became necessary ; and the elector, with more 
spirit than prudence, gave them the former op- 
portunity. His army lay encamped with tlic 
t)anube on their right, whilst their left was co- 
vered by a thick wood, from which ran a rivulet 
along tlieir front. This forming a morass as rt 
ran across the plain, rendered the pass difficult 
to the enemy ; but instead of taking advantage 
of this circumstance, when the elector ^aw the 
duke of Marlborough preparing to give battle, 
he formed his line at a considerable distance from 
the morass, and threw twenty-eight squadrons 
of foot, and eight squadrons- of horse,, into the 
village of Blenlieim, and eight battalions of foot 
into Lutzingen, with the vain expectation that 
these parties would be able to fall upon the rear 
of his ^nemy as soon as they had passed the 
brook. 

On the other hand, the duk2 of Marlborough, 
taking advantage of the injudicious arrange- 
ment of his opponent, ordered the villages to be 
attacked by his infantry, and with his horse, in 
person, fejl on the French cavalry, commanded 
by marshal Tallard, while prince Eugene, wha 
commanded the right, attacked the elector of 
Bavaria and marshal de Marzm. After several 
charges, the French horse were totally subdued> 
and driven into the Danube, where most of them 
were put to the sword or drovixvedv ^3ccA \s.^\\>'^x- 
tiilions of foot were at the sstrn^ xxxcv^ Ovx^^^^ 
on nil sides, and cat to p\e,ce^ 'S\\^\v.Q>^^^-»^'^'^^ 
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the elector of Bavaria and marshal de Marzin^ 
made a resolute defence against prince Eugene; 
but at lengthy being intimidated at the fJLe of 
their companions, twenty-eight battalions of 
foot and eight squadrons oF dragoons surren^ 
dered at discretion. The -detachment of the 
enemy stationed at Lutzingen escaped in the 
confusion. 

Almost half the French and Bavarian annv 
was lost in this decisive battle, together with 
their camp, equipage, baggage, and artillery. 
Marshal de Tallarjl was taken prisoner, and thfe 
elector of Bavaria was reduced to the necessity 
of flying, and seeking shelter within the confines 
of France, while his dominions fell into the hands 
of the emperor. 

After this, the allies, recrossing the Rhine, en- 
tered Alsace, and before the close of the cam- 
paign made themselves masters of Landau a^d 
Frierbach. In Italy the French hjid again the 
advantage ; and their general, Vendome, took 
"several places of importance. 

Early in May, 1 705, the duke of Marlborough 
took the field, and advanced to Elft ; when the 
enemy under marshal de Villars, amounting to 
seventy thousand men, retired to Sirk : but the 
French troops, under the elector of Bavaria and 
marshal de Villeroi, having taken Huy, march* 
ed with the whole army to Liege. 

The States, alarmed at the near approach of 
the enemy, sent to request the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's immediate assistance. This he readily 
acceded to, and, being joined by the Dutch 
troops, retook Huy ; and the enemy, abandoning 
their design upon Liege, retired belaud their 
lines* 

Marlborough 
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Marlborough, inflamed vr'wh n desire of at- 
thieving some action of impo-rtancc, prepared 
to attack the foe. By dint cf* niar.ccuvring, 
however, they escaped for a time ; but having 
gained his opportunity, the duke defeated tlie 
Bavarian cavahy with considerable loss, and tlie 
infantry was likewise obliged to give way. This 
was the last event of consequence that Huirked 
the campaign in FLinders. 

Meanwhile, five thousand troops, under the 
command of the earl of Peterborough and sir 
Cloudesly Shovel, being joined by a Dutch 
squadron at Lisbon, and reinforced by a body 
of horse from the earl of Galway's army in Por- 
tugal, having taken the archduke Charles ou 
board, directed their course to Catalonia. The 
arrival of this armament spread terror and con- 
fusion through the whole country : the fortresses 
of Lerida and Tortosa were surrendered without a 
blow; Barcelona was forced to capitulate ; and 
almost the whole kingdom of Valencia, and the 
province of Catalonia, submitted to the invaders. 
i'he archduke now assumed riie title of king of 
Spain, and took up his winter quarters in tlie 
heart of that country. 

The emperor Leopold dying this year, was 
succeeded by his son Joseph. In the latter, 
ambition and bigotry were as conspicuous as in 
any of his predecessors; and, like his father, he 
trusted more to the generous efforts of England 
tlran to his own activity and resources, 

MarshaJ de Villeroi, either in obedience to 

the orders of his court, or from a desire to sig. 

na}izi$his bravery, issuitig from Y\\?»\\vi^sV^v^\ 

theDoyJe, in inlanders, advatvced. to "^ vcX^^'crcvv 

and from thence to RamWieS) vAv^t^ V's. tcv^*^"^ 

^OL. IS. G c, "^^"^^ 
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united army of the allies. Both sides spcfdilf 
formed in order of battle. The adva.nt;t|fe of 
ground was on the siile of the French ; bat die 
milkary geiiius of the dake of MarlboTOU^h 
IB ore than compensated for this. The main 
body of the eneniy was speedily driven from tlie 
tield^ and ^uch was the tmpt^tuoiity of the allici, 
that in less tlian two hours eighty thousand 
French troop* were wholly put to tlie route* 
The victory was complete ; an hundred piece? of 
c anno fit a great quantity of baggage, and aU 
the trophies of war, rewarded the conqueron, 
I'he loss of the enemy in men was akg vcty 
great. 

l^he entire conquest of Brabant, and almost all 
Spanish Flander^, were tlie immediate fnut* of 
the battle of Ramilies- Lou vain, Brusaeh, Anv 
wcrp, Mechlin, A lost, Ghent* and Oudenardfii 
surrendered without n^?iJ?^t4iue: Ostend was oV 
hf^td to c'ipftiihiu.s ririd tlic^ r:i]>n]ri*s of MenJn, 
iJentfermfjnde, and Acdi, concluded the, oper** 
tinns of the cam]Kii;^n, j 

At B^ircolo^vi, Pjsilip rif .Spuin met also wltli 
a ^Jiual defe^u fioiii the Eji^li^^hj while the earl ' 
of C fuKviiy, cnicriui^r ll^LrcTDaJuia, took j\lcan- 
tjra, forced Civ id id, Roilri^^Oj LSahimancj^ a:id 
J'^ipinaj", and thf n rlij% rti'd lil^ r*ur^eto Madrid, 
which tliL- EnghJi and I'urUi^ucse entc^^ei in 
irititTifjh. 

Atcumnlated misfrjrtnncs attended the hr>u5e 
of ikiuiljou iliJN yc^ir. hi haly, Modena, Nfan- 
tua, MiI.oIt rii'drnont, and ultimately the kiiig- . 
do/71 ol Naples, weie lost. In Germany, hgvr- ! 
ever, where tlii^ \m^t\\?i\«.\s ^st^t\*i^"^ v& <^^Kt i 
r/)c/r own V'>iiUks, Uv: l*^;vi\\Ov\ TtviCwxv^x^^^ s;sxv!: 
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^ Meanwhile, the navy of England, under ihd 
direction of the prince of Denmark, with tJie 
title of lord high admiral, assisted by a council, 
was very badly managed. The taking of Gib- 
raltar*, by sir George Rooke, the subjection of 
Majorca and Ivica to the dominion of the 
archduke, the transporting of troops to Spain, 
the conducting prince Charles with great pomp 
to Portugal, and other similar exploits, were all 
that had been atchieved by the fleet during four 
years. 

In return for the essential services' he had ren- 
dered his country, the duke of Marlborough 
■was gratified with the honour and manor of 
Woodstock and the hundred of Wootton. The 
commons, having ordered a committee of their 
house, to wait upon him with their thanks, for 
the success of his late negotiations in the cabinet, 
as well as his victories in the field, appointed a 
day for considering his services, and then ad- 
. dressed her majesty to find means toperpetuata 
Iheir memory. In reply, the queen acquainted 
them, that she intended to grant to the duke, 
and his htirs, the interest ot the crown in the 
aforesaid manor and honour; and she desired 
the assistance of the house, in clearing from in- 
cumbrance the lieutenancy and rangership of 
the park, with the rents and prrfits of the mancr 
and hundred, which had already been alienated 
for two lives. The queen's request was imme- 
diately complied with ; a bill was brought in to 
carry it into effect, and passed both houses 
without opposition. Half a miilion sterling 
WHS also votedf to build the i^-Aac^ ^^ c^.'^^vl ^S. 

• July24i\A, \70\, 

^ ^ ^ ^\«nV- 
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Blcnhciffif Sin a montimrnt of the signal victoff 
tW dtiLc tif M^rlborotigU hdd gained neatr tte 
Village q{ ih^t nsinte^ 

Imi net of private ^^ntrrj^itj was followtd 
by ooe of a mnrc pubhc iiod general ti*ixii«. 
The qu€t!n, wiUi lljc CDiicuf rence oi piutiaiuenti 
alii'iMti'd ili4t bratidi of the icvtuuc wliich 
artrsic it qui (ml iiUiU siiui ttnthii p,iid bj" the 
eler)»y, atid vct^ud u fn Cru^ttces For lae iiugfiaen^ 
utionuf »m^ll iivings.* At th^ same ltmc» ihe 
«Utut*? o{ ni<>rtm;im w;ii repcaU'dt sc^ Air a* to 
Wave it free fur per»mu> either by doed or their 
last willt to give whjit iliej Uiought fit for the 
increaic of btiieftce^* 

From her flru acces&lcn, the quern had sliem 
a i^f rciU partUliry for wjm was dt^uomiimtL^d thf 
Iw^h ehnrch pjirty. High church and Infc 
c!iiirchf nr^ in other wnrds, hi^^^h principles aifl, , 
Jijridi^riite pniicipkst iu rdi;^non avd i^t\ivm- 
intuu divided I lie nuli'-n. At ibt^ iH^icTtf the : 
former Wiis the* e;irJ f^( Rnrhester^ and of the ^ 
l.mcr, tlic c.iil of Godolpliin, lord lie;isdrer» 
\v]i(>',c });ir(y ;^'nnin;'^ ilie iisrciidaiit, the ciiieCn 
\v;t'. induced, conir;iry to licr :ricliii;ttlon, to throw 
ht rsclf ciiiirely iulo ilie liands of tlic v/hi^'.s; imd 
consequently, tli.it faction tecnred ii niiijority in 
the new parli;uricnl of 1705. The toricb, how- 
ever, did not tamely give up the contest, and 
they took every oppoiluniry ol enihai r.isving, 
even wlieic they had no clumce of ulliinately 
jnevaiiinc;. 

But, from tlie petty S'-piabblcs fjf factions, con- 

* \V>rc tlu" inouoy ;\\\<.\\\\;'\ *(<>• \\\<" -xwv.vx^^.uUtiQn n( 
■•in:iH }t\ini'< \.\A «>al .v, l\v« vxv^iw «;, - vi\ av-.V \vxAv.x\ v.\ 
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tending for power and place, let us turn to an 
event more glorious and beneficial than all the 
actions of this reign, the union between Scotland 
and England. This had frequently been at- 
tempted, and even so lately as the close of the 
life of William, but difficulties and objection's 
still occurred, to prevent its being brought to a 
successful issue. The Scotch, jealous of inde- 
pendence, thought they saw in the projected 
union the ruin of their country; and the vanity 
of having a jparliament of their own, blinded 
them to the mischiefs that arose from this very 
source. At length, the real friends o^ a t) 
both kingdoms became sensible of the i-q-.* 
necessity of uniting them under one legis- ' ^ * 
, l;|ture, and one government ; and having duly 
l^ighed and adjusted all matters in dispute, 
fui parties agreed to a definitive arrangement, 
'■ aruples of which have ever since been faith- 
ascrved. 
St to return to the war : by the prodigious 
ftions of the English, and the conduct and 
good fortune of the duke of Marlborough, Lewis 
was so far reduced, after the campaign of 1706, 
that he offered peace on these terms: that the 
domin'ons of Spain in Italy, should be given to 
the archduke; that a barrier in the Netherlands 
should be allowed to the States, and a compen- 
sation made to the duke of Savoy, for the da- 
mages his territories had received during the 
war. In return for these concessions, he de- 
manded the quiet possession of the throne of 
Spain, and the Indies, to his gratidsQtv^Pbilv^ V* 
unJ the restoration of ^avAim Xo w.'^ ^'^•i^x>^'?:. 
prince, "* * . 
These conditiona wex^ xe^^cXe^ ^"^"^ ^^^^"^ 
c G ^;S 
"S 




by the dakc of M^rlbotnugJi and his partTsattit 
»nd so ]uj;h did hh gnict'*i character suind wiili 
^ ihe nation nt this period, that both houses re^ 
neved tlieir tbankK to him^ pa^^d a brll to per* 
prtuatf his titles in the female ai well as th« 
mAh line, and cheerfully votejJ supplies to hv 
able htm to prosecute t]>c ivar, and tu bring it to 
liieixsue he wished. 

But, mjtwith&tjindfng all his gnice*s aWlitiei 
and iufluetice, which were strcupihc'ned und | 
upheld by the ascendancy his duchess had lon^ 
m^itntaijied over the queen, a plot, -which ope- 
rated like a sk)W poison, was laying for hU dis- 
grace. Mrs- Mashiim, n distant rdaiion of the 
duchess of Marl boron ghi wJio Juid, from thii 
connection, obtained the office of woman of t]>t 
bedchamber, waii every day undeitniiting hfi|fl 
bcncfitctress in the f.ivonr *^jI her sovrrt?)t':n* " 

Aiifut die SLiiiiL' liroc, Mr* KnS>i,'rt Hciileyp 
v'])o had ciisiiiir^iiisJicci hirnsclfin the hue reign, 
as ci man ol iiuk'p'jiiclL'iit piinciplcs, bc'iip^ ap- 
poiiUcd secretary of state, and maiKiL'/.r (if t]]e 
hcjuse of conjrnons, solely hy the ijifitici^.ce o{ 
the Marlborough party, {iiul'iij; tlie c]\iicn had 
been prejudiced by Mrs. Mashani ai:;iinsi rhr-e 
who ruled in her name, aralleci himself of tI;C 
opportunity to urf;e his nnstre.ss to as-eitliLr 
oun authority, aiui to eniancijj.i;e herself from 
th'? control of party. 

So lo'ng had the duchess of M;n !]:)orou;2;h 

been used to power aiul favour, tliitt, ^^•^•Jl ail 

Jier penetratioTj, slje did not disrr)ver a lival in 

Mr^: MrJiham till it \va?> voo Vaic. Stuajc to 

the boul, when she found v\\^' "wA'.^r^vv.NwV cn^ \V^ 

person sha had wlioWy r.v\se\, Vx- vt-^^^^ ^^-v^^- 

tuhtcd with the qucea m xX^^^ ^'^'vlS^^ 
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wounded afTection; while the duke her liusband, 
and Godolphin her son-in-law, threatened to re- 
sign, if the intrigues of Mrs. Masham and Mr. 
Harley were suflered to proceed. 

Partial and indulgent as Anne was, both to 
the duke and duchess of Marlborough, she was 
spirited on by her new favourites, to resent the 
supposed indignity which had been offered to 
her; atid though Harley advised her to tempo- 
rize, he strained every nerve to render the duke, 
and of consequence the war, unpopular. 

But .whilst the tories, in conjunction with the 
disappointed whigs, were carrying motions in 
the uppei* house, calculated to throw disgrace 
on the principal agents of government, a sudden 
alarm of an invasion from France, in favour of 
the pretender, or the chevalier St. George, as he 
was called, by equally terrifying all parties, 
united them all for a time in one common cause, 
> «nd thus strengthened the hands of the existing 
ministry. 

Both houses joined in a loyal and affectionate 
address on this occasion : the habeas corpus act 
VTAS stispended; the pretender and his adherents 
were proclaimed traitors and rebels; and a bill 
j:'assed, discharging the clans of Scotland, 
where it was expected the chevalier would land, 
from all vassjilage to those chiefs who should 
arm against her majesty. 

A large fleet was equipped with the utmost 
diligence, and dispatcbed towards Dunkirk, 
from which port the embarkation of the French 
vrns making under count Fourbin*, hut tlve F»tv<2;- 
Jhh fleet, under sir Georg^e K.ociV<i>\i€\xv^ i^^^N^i■^ 
b:ick by a hard gale to t\>e I>ovcw, ^^^>^^^"^^ 
took ^he opportunity o£ p-ctXXw^ x.o "^'^^'^^ 
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^ close! yj however, vert* tlicy pursued, that baii 
sqiudrons arrived in the Frith of Forth almost 
at tlie siime time ; when the F"rench cfunmander^ 
despaijirig oj success, and unwilling lo try^ the 
is?iue of it h'^ttlie, ijklnL' ndvHnt*ige af a Und 
bree^ic, sailed away, to the great in on ifi cation of 
the chevalier, who requested, with ie;irs in his 
eyes, to he sot r ri tJicre, tLottgh followed oiJ|' 
by his own don-esiit^s* 

* j^ Thus the nation was irsost happiJy 
1 7nR* relreved from the fears of an - mvasioiit 
while Uie duke of Marlborough, with lib 
Usual sticccs]^, having dt tea red the French rear 
, Oudenarde, raise<l the siege of Brussels, and re- 
took Ghent and Jinigcn, which had been lostbf 
treadle ty. About the same time, the duke's inte- 
rest was strengthened by the expuliiiou of Hurler M 
from the couiuni' and a^ the whips cominiiei 
/(•:il.)iis pr(mK>teis dt the war, vvhicJi they had 
fii'.t insti;:;ritrj, J.is p-VAcc\ influLi.cc seemed 
likely to 1)0 perp('tiialC(J. 

(jntlic twiTity-elghtli (S Octoher of this year 
died Cjeorr^c piince ^T DenmHik, a personage 
who possessed all tiie arr.iable <]uali!.Ies of his 
consDrt, and \v!io, if lie liad r.ot made hiinself 
pitrticularly l)c](;ved, liad liever b'*.-)i iiapopular. 
Anne was now in the iorty-ff)urth year of her 
a;(e, witlioiit any 'iirvivin^^ i.ssiu* ; and, being 
very subject to tlic tyair, sla.v.ed all the Incipi- 
ent inhrniitit's oi a-u*, whicli vxre liasrmed and 
a;^-nravated by doniestic ills a^^d public cares. 
lioth houses addressed her niajesty in strains oi 
;i/7ectionate c(u\d<Aewce, wwd euiveaied her to 
27ioc/crate lier ';'.v'^''^- 'VW^^ ^.^va\ \\\\av».A •^^.-2^.'=.^- 
co/ici marriaoo-, \,m\. xV.e c^xwa-a v.v.><^vls^\^^ .^^'k^-^^. 

in^r^ that tlie piov\.\oA A.. W^ ^^^^^^^^^^i 
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protestant succession would altrays be a proof 
of her zeal for the happiness of the kingdom, 
forebore making any other reply. 

After the battle of Oudenarde, in which tbe 
French had four thousand men k'lled and wound- 
ed, and seven thousand taken j.»risoners, l^isle, 
the'bulwark of the French barrier, was invested. 
Prince Eugene commanded, and Marlborough 
covered and sustained the siege. The garrison 
was numerous, and wns commanded by a mar- 
shal of France; but notliing could resist bravery 
and skill united. The enemy assembled all their 
forces, ard marched to the relief of the town, 
but were only spectators of its fall. The duke 
then surprised the French posts on the Scheldt, 
and carried on his operations even in the midst 
of a severe winter. 

Meanwhile the duke of Savoy, by making 
himself master of the importan: fortresses of 
Exilles, La PerDuse, the valley of i;t. Martin, 
and Fenestrelles, had opened a way into the 
French provinces on the side of D-^upliine, while 
the possession of Lisle exposed that monarchy 
on the side of the Netherlands. The finances 
of that^ kingdom were reduced to the lowest 
ebb, and- despair began to seize the court. 

During this campaign, major-general Stan- 
hope, with three thousand men, having landed 
on the island of Minorca, took fort St. Ph'li|.'s 
in three days, and in three weeks made hin.self 
master of the whole island, with the loss cf 
about forty men killed and wounded. 

So many disasters humbled the pride of 
JLouis, and he once more lU'^d^^ ^\c\\.^>^'^'i> ^^ 
yeace to the Dutch. The V^.tax^^s, \\w:^^^^ y ^^- 
uscd to treat without the ^axU^^V'^^^^^ "^"^^^ 
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rcKiitanct^, n.nd declHrini? religton to bt In tkn^ 
gyr^ exhorU'd the people to srtdnd up tn defeiwe 
of the church, Thh sermon bciug prime J, fU 
}tpL*edily dUpcr^fcd over Uk- kiu^aijhjj ah J the 

niHUstry, voie at the reflcctioiiii *ind principleiiti 
contuIncJf cnmpU^ned to the house of comnjoni, 
in consequence irf which S^ichcvt^rdl "t^^t Uketi 
id to custody *ind frnpeiicht'd* 

Mist triiil wu^ cofidtictc'd with great form atid 
toknmity, though nmher the mmi nor h»» pot* 
Ikaiioii de^er/cd any other th4ti fikuu concetnpt. 
After a hciiiiing of ihrtn; wtck«t which was ^ p*- 
riod of trill mph and cxuhiition to Sach^retcUt 
he Wii^ dcclircU guilty : he vtAs ordc^rcd to be »«*- 
pendcd furthrte yuars^and his nennoti burnt m the 
pre»t*oce of tlie lord mavi^r and the slreriffs of 
LmuloD, before whom it hud been d^livtTcd* _ 

Such, huwever, w^is the unreflecting folly of 
iht- in iitiLirk% thiit, thoTi^rii t[,o prhicrples nf the 
piXMchcr 1"(1 to ihc sLfvcry :ind dc^^r;idatlvMi of 
the w}h>]c ham;in race, hv. wasaitendcd with ilij 
voice ot* c'»ii^n;itiil-jrjf)n and rusp'.-cr ; and tno>/? 
who would ikj: join in th.'f cry of *' tlie eh'irc!; 
'and Saclieven-11," were insulted aiul knock'.*.! 
d'Avn. Thi.'se dis^^ractful sceiv.-s were not con- 
fin'* d lo llic ni'"tropolls, hut e:-. r<'nilr*d ov.t th:j 
v/aole kln;';donK i h.'* c»''irt ab('Lied them in 
se'fci; aiulilaih'y, who li.id now ^^alned th.c 
a^ci'ndanc over tJic queen, h ivin;;- prr^ciircd th..* 
di ..".is-.lnn of" til'.' eail of SandcihniJ, and ;i lotal 
chaM;<e 'jf rncn and measures, was e a .i^-.-rly deslr- 
c 1, and anxiously e.pccted by \.\ic lories. 

The fame and s!U«.ts^es of M.ulhorou^n, 
howcVfVt ior a Twuc v^?^A^^^t'\ ^^^vl ^^^v^wvvvn^v q{ 
the projecis ih.a VaA \>^'c\\ 'v^nv^\v'A, anaWxx >C^xv. 
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Veriant, and Aire, which opened a free * y. 
passage into the heart of France. No i^i*)' 
battle of any consequence took place in 
the Netherlands. In Spain, both parties were by 
turns conquerors and conquered. 

In the ensuing campaign, prince Eu- a t\ 
gene acted in Germany, and marlbo- . J, . * 
rough was again opposed by marshal 
Villars, who boasted that his lines were impreg- 
/ nable; but his grace entered these lines, without 
the loss of a single soldier, and reduced the 
strong town of Bouchain in the very sight of 
the French army, which was superior to his own, 
and made the garrison, consisting of six thou- 
sand men, prisoners of war. 

This was the last memorable military service 
performed by the duke of Marlborough. Harley 
and Bolingbroke, having supplanted him in 
the queen's favour, took every method which 
malice and envy could suggest, to exasperate 
the nation against the duke, who had so nobly 
supported its glory; and who in the course of 
ten victorious campaigns, ba4 the honour of 
receiving as many times the thanks of parlia- 
ment. When his enemies, however, came into, 
the ministry, that very parliament voted, by a 
large majority, that some of his practices had 
been unwarrantable and illegal; and on the 
strength of these resolutions-, originating solely 
from party motives, the queen dismissed him 
from all his employments, and the command 
was given to the duke of Ormond.^ 

Of Milrlborough it may be said, that he never 
laid siege to a town which he did not take, or 
fought a battle which he did not win. His un- 
derstanding was as injurious to France ais his 

TuL. u. H H »rms- 
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arms. At St. James* s, he was a perfect eotir- 
tier; the head of a party m parliament* and, ia 
foreign countries, one of the ablest negati^or* 
that any age hud prod need* Hh addreii wiu 
Slid I, that Fa^^aUit^crotaryof the States* GenL'r;il, 
declared, that though his masters had often re* 
solved to oppose what the duke was to lay before 
them^yethis art wassech tJiat he ever brought 
them into hii meas tire- 
By the death of Joseph, emperor of Germany, 
hi^i brother Charles became possessed of all t be 
hereditary states of the empire ; nnd, soon aft4:r, 
being elected emperor, the object of tl)e war wu 
certamly changed; for^ had lie been allowed to 
retain the dominion of Spain with the empire, 
that balance of power, for the maintenance of 
which so much blood had been spilt, would bavfl J 
been eflTectually destroyed. 

The queen, tlicrefore, av:iiled herself of this 
propitioufi incident for making ainicable propo- 
sitions; and a congress was appointed to meet 
at Utrecht. After negotiations, which were 
long carried on at that place, peace was signed, 
Marcli fvl, 1713, by all the belligerent powers, 
CACcpt the emperor. By the treaty of Utrecht, 
Spain and the Indies were confirmed to Philip; 
but the Netherlands and the Spanish dr)minions 
in Italy were separ.ited Irom that monarchy. 
Naples, Sardinia, and Milan, were bestowed 
upon the emperor; and Sicily, with the title o( 
king, was given to tlic duke of Savoy. The 
Dutch had a barrier assigned them against 
/'Vance in the >^Lt\\eY\Awds\ ^Nl\Ue all that Great 
Ihitain gained, vvVteT so ttiaw^j s>^\^^<^\^ Vx^v^xx^^ 
WHS the demoVaicm o^ Y)u^\VuV,•;^.^\^^\v^ ^^v.^v 

sion of GibrHltar •^^^^^'^'T^'^'^^..•xx.N ^^X-Ccwtk 
The Whiss cauNA.sc^NXvv.u^^x.^ >^v^^^ 
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severity, while, on the other hand, the tories ex- 
alted it to the skies. The divisions, however* 
which took place on this occasion, kept the na- 
tion in a^ continual ferment, and it was not long 
before the very friends of the peace split into 
factions. The ambition of St. John, lord vis- 
count Bolingbroke, would not suffer him to act 
a second part under Harley, now earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer; and Mrs. Masham having 
quarrelled with the latter, prejudiced the queen 
against him. Marlborough had previously re- 
tired to the continent, where he was received 
with that gratitude and respect which had been 
denied him at home ; and thus the ministry, 
having nothipg to fear from others, fell out 
among themselves. 

The queen, harassed with disc(5rdant counsels, 
and perceiving her constitution giving way, it 
is said, began to form real designs of securing 
the succession to her brother. Oxford, either 
. from timidity or principle, entered very coldly 
into the queen's views, and probably betrayed 
her to the whigs ; whileBolingbroke, turniiig her 
prejudices to his own advantage, encouraged her 
with the most flattering hopes of success. 

Oxford, no longer the obsequious compliant 
minister, but the turbulent factious partisan, 
became very ungrateful to the queen, who, not- 
withstanding her natural easiness of disposition, 
was determined to break with him. Accordingly, 
after a very acrimonious dialogue had passed be- 
tween him and Mrs. Masham, on the 27th of July, 
he was deprived of his badge of office ; but, as no 
provision had been made tor sv\\,\kV^\\\<2^V\\s>>^\:.\.v;>:.^ 
confusion and disorder tooV. \A\\c<i ^a. ^:-^^i'>^^-- 
The fatigue of attend\ng -aV^yv^ ^•c;^v^v^'^ ^^^ 
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rtl h^^ld on this occjisiion, and the tlt^catiw* 
irhich pitsfcd between the minister!* .it tlie bo.irj, 
46 agUaicd an<iafferted eht? qur^en's spirit*, iJm 
ihe was i m rttfrd i a le If fie i/ e 4 ^v i t h an a po plec tic 
dborJert from which »he never recovered- !n 
J. -«^ a trarwticm imcT%ul of recf»l lection* ihe 
1*^14* deltvfred the trensuierV staff to the duke _ 

' '** of Sbrcw^bTjry^ anil di^d at Kemtn^ta ■ 
on Btindayt Adgim U ifi the filtkeh year of te ■ 
agp, and the ihineenih af her iei|*n, 

Anne wa* of the middle y/c, inajc*t?c ard 
well -propoTti fined; her face w*ts round, licr 
fc^turest rri^uUr, her rrtrnplrKjou ruddytund her 
h;iir ;i d:irk brown. Bhe povc^sied all the vir- 
tuCK which could adoni th^ sei in private life ; 
and, notwiilutanding ihc violent fiarty Itudi 
which embittered her rrpme, and diiturbcd her 
Ttipn, <ihe V as pprsf.nr4liy hclrA'ed by her people^ 
Jluf ahjlhicia l]fi\\-i*vfrj ucrt^ virvuntqiial u^ht^r 
lii);]i sLatioTi; :ir.c!, if tlir niili::iry glory (>{' the 
nation was c.iril-'l to the hi^'licst j-'ilc}i iir.ckr 
li'.r auspivci,, it \v.4S 'eitjunly not owing to iicr 
pc'v'.n;il condira or ( oiihi^cls. Ycl it must be 
alh''\'.*L'd that ))cr i'ltciitirnis wcir go(;(!, and tliat 
t}i«- vices 0/ ]i(T grvcriTTKiJ weic the V'ces of 
th' sc hy whom she was influenced, while litr 
virtues were ill her own. 
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The lu g/i of Ciorijc I. 

"J AD Providence ^Tr.\x\\<?c\ w \^^v.v^x V\<Cti v^ 

-' I Anne, and vhc Oiav\w^ -^^X ^twX^xWs ^v. 

John continued 10 ViAuewc V.^. cov..v.x\.. xW 
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seems reason to suppose that attempts ^vould 
have been made to restore the hereditary iin€ ; 
but the sudden death of the queen, by destroying 
the hopes of the Jacobites, put an end to their 
present machinations, and thus removed the 
fears and apprehensions of ihe whigs- 

Agreeably to the act ot settlement * -p. 
parsed in the reign of William, George I; 1714^* 
elector of Hanover, maternally descend- 
ed from Elizabeth, daughter of James I. was 
proclaimed king in due torm the very day of 
Anne's decease, and the submission of the three 
kingdoms was as universal, as if no pretended 
claim to the crown had eJtisted. 

In about six weeks, the impatience of the 
people was gratified with the presence of their 
new sovereign, who landed at Greenwich, where 
he was received by the lords of the regency ; two 
days after, he made his public entry into London, 
and was crowned on the 11th of October fol- 
lowing. 

The hopes and fears of both parties ran high 
on the accession of George, but his majesty soon 
relieved them from this state of anxiety, by an 
instantaneous and total change in all the im- 
portant officjes under government. The duke 
of Marlborough, who had just returned from a 
voluntary exile, was restored to his former posts, 
with several j]^ew appointments ; the earl of Not- 
tinghani wa;sr'2eclared president of the council, 
the great seal was given to lord Cowper, the 
privy seal to the earl of Wharton, and the vice- 
royalty of Ireland to the earl of S under lat^d« 

At the same time, loTd'Vo'wtvs\vt^^ tc^^^^'^ 
Stanhope were appointed s^c\^W\^^ ^'^ ^'^'^ 

H H VS 
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Mr, Pulteney secretary at war* and Mr, Wal- 
|»olc, who had imdert^ken to m;irkagv iht! houic 
flf comnionS} was made paj'muster tn the army, 
Thtpostofwjcreur)' fnr Scotland \vA% besittiwed 
an the dflke of Mcpmro$e, and the liukc of At* 
pylc wa* made commander in chief of the forca 
in that cowmrjr* 

Thus the whicjs obtained an atctmdanefp 
hoth in and nut of parli^imrnt 5 but instead of 
attacking their enemies, tht; tories, on the gc- 
nt*ral grtmnds nf their conduct, which had been 
very cnlpiihlct they erected their hattertcii ioldr 
af^uinst the peace which fhey hiid condiided* 
Hie curl of Oxford, the duke of OrmoDd, the 
Ciirl of Stmiford, and viscount St. John, were 
iriTpeached on account of the pans tJjcy had 
acted in this affair. Ormond and St. Jdhw m 
flt*(J ; hjn thonr'^h Ox for* I, Priorj and ^Amt- nrhers 
v.Tre excepted out of the act of ^^race, tliey :ill 
cse.iped punishment; so fearful are j)crsons in 
pf>v.<jr (»f estiihlishing a precedent, wnich may 
sonirtirn'^s he turned at^ainst tlicmselves. 

'["he diaTi^?;cs in the administration had hcen 
eflVciecl without any direct opposition; hut 
\N lif n tlie first cmotimis of fear or of duty )iad 
snhsidid, the malcontents of tljc '^icf)bite and 
toi y factions hiolce out into various acts f>f ^c- 
dition and riot in tlie r/ietropr)lis. I'Vonj Londf>ii 
tlic ii^icction gradually spre:id to the more dis- 
tant parts oj'tliL" kingdom, wjiere insurrections be- 
came general, though furtunaicly wiiliout con- 
cert. 

/he common!^, \\TeA'X'u\^ vV.«^ \\s\\v^ <^^^vlt r.f 

rcvoht nddrrssed h\s WVAysX^- \^> V.\Vv>, ^J■\^;^v^^c^^^s 
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corpus act was suspended, and a new act was 
passed, by which it was decreed, that if any 
persons, to the number of twelve, unlawfully as- 
sembled, should continue together one hour 
after having been required to disperse by a 
justice of the peace or other officer, and had 
heard the proclamation against riots read in 
public, they should be deemed guilty of felony 
without benefit of clergy. 

From England the prevailing discontents 
were speedily communicated to Scotland, where 
the union had hitherto remained unpopular. 
The English Jacobites fomented this aversion ; 
and a correspondence being established between 
the disaffected of both kingdoms, the chevalier 
de St. George was flattered with the hopes of 
seeing a majority in both nations declare in his 
favour. 

The sudden death of Louis XIV. however, 
was no small disappointment to the Pretender. 
That prince had privately supplied the Chevalier 
with the means of fitting out a small armament 
in the port of Havre; but the duke of Orleans, 
on whom the regency of the kingdom de- 
volved, adopted a new system bf politics, and 
entered into the strictest alliance with the king 
of Great Britain. ' 

The partisans of the Pretender, however, had 
gone too far to recede. The earl of Mar, as- * 
sembling three hundred of his vassals, proclaim- 
ed the chevalier, and, on the 6th of September, 
set up His standard at Brae-Mar. Then <, j^ 
assuming the title of lieuteuaut-^etvev?! * * 
of the newlv proclaimed so^etex^xC^ ^ 
forces, he published a decVar^uou^-3L\\^^vc^^'^"''! 
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people to arm for their hivful pnncc^ 9Tid thiJ* 
Wiis folltiwed by a maulfeslo, in which the na* 
tionail i^mv^nce*) were enumirratLHi and uggnu g 
vule d t ftnd red rt^ss pr r>m i se d. ■ 

Mt-rinwhilcs the jcovt^rmDcm of England hav. ' 
: itg tifrcMcd th** carb of I lumr, Wigtown, and 
Kmnoulf lord I>cskior \\iud Lock dart of Cam. 
warth, t-h«**e UTid < rhtr ^itispcfted person* were 
committed pri^ontrito Editihiirgh cjutle. The 
bridge of Stirling wsw seen red by the king** 
iroip^^ and ik- duke nf Argylc *tei om to t;tke 
ll>t pnntij>4i curiirriiiid, while ihe e;jrl tjf Su* 
tbt?rj!4t,d laOcd for ilie nortli, to rahe hh va^ah 
in defence of hh Ik-^'C Bosfcrctgn. Other head* 
rtf clam did the iamo, apd ihuR it soon became 
appvircnt that the voice of ^Scotland w»s ht 
fiOtri beifig general in fjiVf>i3r of the Prct«idcT- 
tntlinT^f-rth nf Enjir],jnd, howfjver, ilie earl tjf 
* JJcrwejjLwatf r uiid Mr. Fri^jU'iinok the JicJd vnh 
a body of h(>is(:, aiui bciny joined l)y sonie gcn- 
rlemt!n from the borders, |)r(j(.laiined the Cheva- 
lier in Mcir["elh aixl Alnwick, llavin;^^ ;iltcr- 
wards made .m in'fFecrn.d al.ierr)pl on Newtas- 
rle, the insnr^ents retired to liexhani, and in 
tlirir pro^^iess noitli wards were reinfoieed by J, 
h'.)(\y r,f tror,ps under h;rds i\enrnuir, Carnwurlh, 
and V/i^^;t.oivn. 

At Kclsr) the rebels were joined by Mackin- 
tosh wit}] a body <'( lii^dihuuh rs, and the party, 
nowthinkinp: thenis -Ives strong'; eiion^di to enter 
OTi action, loster oj^ened his conj mission of ^';e- 
ncra!, and havin^( procdaimed tlic Pretender, 
m.irclicd to l^cnr'a\A. 'V\\<i \>«-v^s<i e<vNUvaatus of 
C//rr. herJand, v/lnehV.vOi W^u asswxW^ \>»>^ <:tv^ 
bkhop, fled at the apv^iovidv o^i xVA'i.'.m-^vvv^^ 
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which advancing by the way of Kendal and Lan- 
caster,, took possession of Preston without oppo- 
sition. 

' The career of the rebels was now stopped. 
General Wills, with six battalions of horse and 
one battalion of foot advanced to the bridge of 
Ribble, before tlie rebel chiefs received intelli- 
gence of their approach. At first the king's 
troops met with a warm reception, but next day 
being reinforced with three regiments of dra- 
goons, under general Carpenter,the town was in- 
vested on all sides. • 

The rebels now proposed to capitulate, but thd 
general refusing to treat, they surrendered at 
discretion. The noblemen and leaders were se- 
cured, and sent prisoners to London. Some 
deserters were tried by martial law and execut- 
ed ; and lord Charles Murray, son of the duke of 
Athol, was condemned for the same, but re- 
prieved. The common men were imprisoned at 
Chester and Liverpool, till the pleasure of go- 
vernment respecting them should be known. 

7'he very day on which the rebels surrendered 
at Preston", those under the earl of Mar, being 
joined by the earl of Seaforth and his northerri 
clans, attacked the duke of Argyle, whose troops 
were far inferior in point of numbers. A bloody 
battle ensued, in which both sides claimed th« 
victory : for though the duke's right wing 
soon routed the opposing rebels, the highland- 
ers charged his left with such impetuosity, that / 
they forced it to retire. The advantage, how-. 
ever, remained with th6 loyalists. 

In this desperate situation of his affairs, the 
chevalier, putting to sea from Dunkirk in a 
small vessel, landed at Peterhead, on the cast 

coast 
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coast of Scotland, December 22 ; and being con* 

ducted by hts principiil adherents to FettereiM* 
w;js proclaimed king by the earls of Mar and 
Miirischal, and about thirty noblemen and gen* 
demtn of the first qyality- His declaraticmf 
d*4ted at Commercy, was printed and circulated 
through all the adjacent countitts; ai^d after re« 
ceJvint^ addresses from the episcopal clergy and 
laity of that ccmmunion in AberdeensJiire, )*• 
A II made his public entry into Dundee. On 
-p,*|./ the 7th of January he arrived at Bcoofli 
* * u*htYc he assumed all the functiooi of 
royalty and fixed Wn coronation for the 23d of 
the lame mopih, A regular council was now 
formedf proclrimauons were issued for a e«neiiil 
thanksgiving on account of his «afe aiprai, i 
convention of the states wm stimmoncd, and all 
ftncible men were rjrdc^rcd to repair to bis stand- 
aid. 

'J'hi^ drcJTm of royalty, however* V/as of shr>rt 
dur^icif^. ^ he- dnkv of OrnrirjiiiJ, liavinfr in T4<n 
tried 'n Tfii^c I he |." r^ple fni ilie wpstt'm croi^U 
and th^^ j,ic iinTe. fin nhcC tliL^niselvcs desf u t "^ 
mnuey, aims ai^tt every thing nccesL^iry for w:it; 
and b sidt^, Ijf'tMiirjinjj ir ^ft htmnied in f ^U 
sides by the king's [rnop^, it uiis, di'ttrmincd in a 
grand i.uuuct\j iwiwithsrwniiing a paiheMc ha- 
rangue from thrChc iilkr^to a\) in^^\tni tI.c ■ r[4T* 
priie, Tl.u'i dt*^t.T!e-U j^nd h^tly pur=*iifd b} the 
dukt? of 7\r|.^yh*, the I'rett^rder WiS ^Lt i l^ eit;- 
bai k on bo.ird a French ship \vh'ch lay in the 
harbonr of Montrose, from wllic^ lie s'.iilcd to 
f r.incc, accon,\yATv\cd h^ Mar, Mcli" rd, Drum- 
j77ond, Bulkcky, xvnd s^NtxA <.^\Na^\ xjvix'i.v:^-^^, ^( 

distinction- ^ . > 

The rebelVion b-tm^vWs svxv^-c<^-s^^,--^^^_ 
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xnents were sent from the commons against the 
nobility who had been engaeed in this affair ; 
but of the leaders, the earls or Derwentwater and 
Kenmure alone suffered death, and only a small 
number of those of the lower ranks were execut- 
ed, in comparison with the number who were 
found guilty. About one thousand who sub- 
mitted to the royal mercy petitioned for trans- 
portation, which being granted, they were ship* 
ped for America. 

In order to give stability to govern- * t\ 
ment, on the lOth of April, the duke of ,L.l 
Devonshire brought a bill into the house 
of lords for enlarging the continuance of parlia- 
ment, which was supported by all the whig 
party; and though it met with a strenuous oppo- 
sition from the earls of Nottingham, Abingdon, 
and Pawlett, it passed by a large majority. In 
the lower house it met with the same success ; 
and thus the duration of parliament was pro- 
longed from three to seven years, by the deci- 
sion of that body alone which derived njost be- 
nefit from the measure. 

The next important event which presents itself 
in this reign, is the sudd en rise, and as sudden fall, 
of the South Sea company, which had been in- 
'corporated in the eleventh year of queen Anne. 

In the year 1 729, on the royal recommenda- 
tion to the commons to take the national debt into 
their consideration, a scheme was adopted to re* 
duce all the funds into one. The bank and South 
Sea company bade against each other, and the 
terms offered by the latter were so advantageous 
that government clo%edvi\\\vx^^rcL. 

Tiie stock, of the comp^^ivY/vcv ^i^xvs^csj^ss^' 
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* ^ stsfiJppi bubble of Law had fin^y bunt 
J jf^. ' tl»e p re ced i it g y ear, and ni i ncd ha J f xhe 
people of property in Franc^t m mfatu* 
ttcd were llie people of England, ihut the cx3iit)* 
pte did not operate in the least sr« a wiirnin?« 

It u said tbit sir John Btoiint, who had btfn 
bred si scnvener, wai the prrson who projecte-l 
this South Sea schema* This m^in^ backed by a 
fewadhtreuisof very modLTAic talents, Hntun* 
poted on the majority of the directors of the 
Souih Sea company, and ihen on the whok ui* 
tion. 

The tficka of the itock ei change, though «J 
often detected, fitiU impose on a/iumljer of ere- 
duloiis indjvidna.Is ; but at this nexjoj a ;;cneral 
madness seems to have seized all ranks, and the 
widest had littte reason to laugh at hh &ha]low 
ner;^hhour. The most con temptthle iTXi|'*n$ft!r>Tti 
wtrc^tt tiown f'»rf;Kts ; ihc- inost ndicuh^tjs if> ' 
purl? of iiitr.TL^sred inUtviJimls, reniffHrired hy 
di'' j-rnmd Jt'luii'iu, w^'.iiti^tl the cdn^itirdcyt hf 
litilding i-iUi the ide^i th;tt Fort M.ihnrt und G^h- 
j.ilt.ir wtio to b'^; tj<L]t,in^^/'d U^r &f>nit' places m 
Peru, by which nuTins the I'in^jlish trade to the 
.South Seas would be proti'Cietlaiid eiihirj^cd: the 
director, of the company haviiij^ opened th^lr 
Looks for a subscription ol' one rniliion, at the 
rate f>f !i()() for 100 c af)ital stock, such was the 
eagerness tjf the mulriiude to subscribe, that in 
five d.iys two niiilions v/ere entered in ih.c 
hooVs, an<i stock advanceti to double the price 
of the first payment. 

By a repetition of \\\*^. ^v.mie artifices, and the 
prornisc oi' hi '^\\ LUv\tAii\\As,'rN»j\\\.\\'^t'\ ^xv^O^v -ixWr. 
rose to one thousand. Y.Y.c\T;i\\v,e-AV^ NN•^^\•i.\>^ 
iJiicd Avith an mijLtuAV^dcxov^^iuV AX v^x^V^n\.n= 
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BLt hist the tide of hope began to ebb, and la 
about three weeks stock sunk to one hundred and 
fifty. 

Disappointment and despair now seized the 
minds of the numerous adventurers, and the cla- 
mours of the people increasing to a degree that 
excited alarm, expresses were sent to the king, 
who was then at Hanover, to hasten his return. 
His majesty was not long in obeying the sum- 
mons, and parliamenjt being sitting, a bill passed 
for restraining tfie sub-governor, deputy-gover- 
nor, directors, treasurer, under-treasurer, cashier, , 
secretary, and accomptants of the South Sea 
' company from leaving the kingdom. A bill 
was next brought in to disqualify some of the 
principal officers of the company from holding 
any similar office in any public company ; their 
hook and papers were secured, and their estate^ 
were confiscated. 

The parliament having executed just venge- 
ance on the projectors and managers of the South 
Sea scheme, next concerted means for the relief 
of individuals who had been so deeply injured. 
The capital stock of the company amounting to 
thirteen millions over what was allotted to all 
the proprietors, seven millions of this stock wa$ 
ordered to be paid to the public, and the remain- 
der was to be divided among the proprietors. 

Apprehensions, either real or pretended, from 
the machinations of the Jacobites, gave occasion 
to increase the standing army ; and an act was 
pa^ed, in which forty-six articles of war were 
enumerated, subjecting military offenders to 
fine, imprisonment, whipping, and death, under 
the sentence of courts-martial. 

By the act which settled the succession in the 
VOL. II. i; line 



VtxiL* of Hanover, nmon^ other wiae Irmitationt 
it hiid been proviibdjthiitEi>^bn<l i^bouy noiU 
iiHi|;cdtn i^n^ajTc in nity wnr fur tbc drfcncc d 
:in^ dominums not Utflmi^tng Xo its cniwn^ jini 
tliiit no |KTs."n who jtliould h *?re after cf^tni; tnitic 
|io*),c*>!»ion of this crown bhould ieav« the rirAlm 
wiUiAut the duisi-m of {>»rlhimc!ai« 

The j^aUitHry U mi rations* of the act of mtlc* 
jncnt were now r<5p**aled, nnd it^i provknei *otU 
ob^Tvcdj th;it a large sum cjf^lMiglisli niomy 
waxgnuut^d lo pyrt:h;istc Bretticu and V'erdtft, lo 
tirder lo auiiex thcni tP die king'i forcigu u?ni* 

The Spanish ktng having taken Sardinia, and 

invsidcd Sicilf, Great Britain, Franco, HoUjindt 
aud die etm>erur, formed a C{Uadrti{>le itlUiince 
a^aimt Uh catholic maje«tyt upon whtch nr 

( H^ o 1 ;: I ' 11 y n ^^ vr a s s^^ n t \\ hh i wen i y - on e * I t t jh 
'4 the line iurn ihc McilhciTarKMU, wlicrc £■.<■ 
. .t S|vnii,ir(U hud u HtLl fif t^vgijry^seVLJi 
' ■ . ■ s. !, On tho l;tst d<(y uf Jiilv the Kna- 

;i:Js clT c.ijM; P.is'-.no, fj:i the so'.iih ca-,L point "■: 
Sitjly, .111(1 ;i!! (i-i^^.i'M'iTu.iit liil.'p.;; place, he too'< 
Uii iTK'ii •■!" V. ar, wiili ihc ;uii..!iMl ;ind reitl-jJ- 
j!iir;il, ihilI sui.Is' ioiir. Allcr thi-;, sir George 
W'jsUoycd SL'vc;) .Siiani^h n-.c-n of n-;ir, and _ere.it. 
<^ii i:ii;ii(", <A iKivai bt'jvc's, oa tiic co.ist of bicily 
.11! I iii .cay. 

In rctui n lor t'll^;, the Spaniards sent a squa- 

(iioji,\\ iih U'n ihor.^and rct^ular trc)ops,undcr the 

'jiir.e (if Ormoiui, to invade En;^hind. 'I'hese, 

i/r>\v'cver, were hA\^p\\\ v.\\s\^^\svid ^' 'A^;iorm,and 

rr;i(/r?C'd iiiialAr. \(^ \noc^^v\. \V^^^'^NM^>\^w^^'W^^^\. 
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diers, landed in Scotland, where they were soon 
joined by two thoQsand highlanders, but being 
attacked by general Wijghtman, with twelve 
hundred men, were entirely defeated. 

Soon after lord Cobham made a descent on 
Spain, and taking Vigo, his Catholic majesty 
acceded to the terms of th« quadruple alliance, 
a principal object of which, as far as related to 
England, was to exclude the Pretender, and to 
prevent him from xeceiving the assistance of the 
French governftent. 

Early in May, it was reported that the * j^ 
king had received intelligence from the -il-q\' 
duke of Orleans of a plot against his ' 
person and government. In consequence, 
a camp was immediately formed in Hyde 
Park ; the military oflicers were ordered to 
repair to their posts ; tlie States of Holland 
were desired to have their auxiliary troops in 
readiness to be embarked, and some sus- 
pected persons were apprehended in Scot- 
land. 

Among the individuals who were supposed to 
be implicated in this treasonable conspiracy were 
Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, the earl of Or- 
rery, lords Grey and North, Cochrane and 
Smith from Scotland, Chrisopher Layer, a young 
templar, George Kelly, an Irish clergyman, 
Cotton, Bingley, and Fleetwood, Englishmen, 
and one Naynoe, an Irish priest. 

On the meeting of the new parlia- a ^^ 
naent, his majesty, in his speech, deve- i^.^./ 
loped the nature and extent of the plot, 
which had only been frustvvite.d b^ w VvTc^^V^ ^i^x'^- 
CO very. To this tormidaXAeT^v'^es^^VAXx^^'i^^^- 
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Teral particulars, wlxich shewed Uie dangcroui 
afniiiantl objects of the jacoUiest 

Tif corroborate the whole, ^n originui ^rnj 
priLiieU copy o* a decbratipnj signed by licFrt* 
lender ut Lucci, was laid bctorc the hoti>ep k 
ihiM curinus piper tht;Chey;tlJerej^p:inu.ted.OAtIii 
j^rtevinccsiOf the naUoHi and c;tlltng upoo tite 
people to assen their righUi gravely proposed 
ihu it Itiog George would rcHnquiah the throDtt 
fhcn^Ebt heir, in return, wauld bKlowon the mi 
kin^ GeiT-rgr the ti de of king in liis native doml* 
nimiJi, iuid secure his suceejEsicm to the BrltJsIi 
act?ptre, whcaevcr, in dae cour^e^usiuitural right 
ihould tiiLe place. 

In fcvcngc, a bill was prepared by the com- 
mons la raise one hundred tmniAand pouadi on 
the ml and perMKia! estate* of papists towwrJs 
tir fr LLT'iTT^ xhi-^ r^pr.^ncrs inrurrr-..! ]\y tlir Inr? TT' 
li 'li'Mi ;i!i'J Ji.'.orders ; and iill pcrsoiis (d" tL;-: 
ii.;!) ii! 'a:' ll;jid wcic called uprm io rt :nA'^: 
Ij' • ■ :. r.K.'s ai'.l real <" • ales. 

Tlirrse jK-camiary nMilcts v.crc frjllrAved Lytic 
ti; i C'/avii.lion, and cxe(aili(;n oi [.ayer. }\() 
•j a;a;ea!"ed., or al lea.M \'..r, |,.rodiKtJ 
aiiKli:.;'; any pi-.;cc-s a;^- .insl tlie iioljlts 
w],') i..< 1 i..':;' ane-.ted ; !>iit ArcLvbury, bi-dion 
i'] i'^'.i; >■•.'.;■, had u\:u\q jiMnseif tO(; C/ii-ipici;; as 
V> •■(.]. .J I ;!:M',l;!!ie!:l. On Liie nieie cvi^lei.ce 
(-i li' :;» .ay :-:,'i (<,;']( .inrc, a Lili (d pai.:s a::i 
]a n I :■:•■«. p;i:sf-d tije l^Aver liuu^e araiivt Iv.v.u 
;.n'i \va'> :a nl ti;> :<> li;c i».rds, wl.cu ine iv'i.d c(,rA- 
n;^..<ed. .'Vii l!ial co'dd be piodiiced a^^a'aibL 
him v/a-; cei'.aau 0/:c^j\Av^^•^ A Vi'tvir^^ wnicli v.a:e 
c()ii'-,ir\[(:'\ us Ire i" ■^VvA\n^^ ^\om a v;.vw\vi\-^ \\\vi. C^v 
J<'(:iir,u (>{ r)ne ot Uvein, saXd V. V^ -x e-v^^xvJA^^ 
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the post-office were taken as sufficient evidence 
of their being the hand-writing of Kelly, ama- 
nuensis to the bishop, and this was considered as 
a proof that his employer was guilty. In short, 
the weakness, the insufficiency, and the contra- 
diction of the evidence were notorious to all, yet 
a majority voted in favour of the bill, by which 
he was deprived of all his ecclesiastical offices, 
dignities, and benefices, disabled from holding 
orenjoying any oflice, dignity, benefice, or employ- 
ment in future, adjudged to be forever banished 
the i«alm, and all other his majesty's dominions, 
and ordered to depart out of the same before 
the 25th of June, 1723. It was also declared a 
capital offence to harbour or correspond with 
liim, without exception to any persons whatsoe- 
ver, and every offence against this act was to be 
tried in any county within the realm of Great 
Britain. 

The punishment of tlie bishop of Rochester 
seems to have been a blow levelled at the high 
church party, who looked up to this prelate 
as their chief ornament and support. The whole 
kingdom resoupded with their complaints of the 
indignity and injustice that had been offered to 
the episcopal order, and public prayers were of- 
fered up for his healtli in all the churches and 
chapels in London and Westminster. The bi- 
shop died in exile a few years after. 

'J he remainder of the reign of George the 
first presents little except a tedious repetition of 
intricate and contradictory treaties, most of 
which were inimical to the interests of this 
country. To enable the kino; to- fulfil sorae 
new engagements "witVv \\\^ Vwv^^ <^S. ^v^^n:^ 
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measures, and voted an adequate supply* 
Meanwliiles hosulities were commenced against 
the dominions of Great Britain, hj the Spa- 
niards investing Gibrahar. This place was 
defended by colonel Clayton, and after th^ 
enemy«>had lain before it for soine months, and 
lost ten thousand men, they found it expedient 
to raise the siege* The garrison did not Iosq 
more than three hundred during this invest- 
ment. 

Early In the spring sir Charles Wag^r had been 
dispatched with a. reinforcement to thq garrison 
of Gibraltar, and sir John Jlorris set s^iTfor the 
Baltic, where he was joined by a Di^nisih squa- 
dron. Every where preparations were making 
for a war, which threatened to embroil all Eu-* 
rope. A stop, however, was put to the farther 
.emision of human blocxL by the mediation of 
the king of France ; and at length ttvelve preli- 
minary articles were signed by the respective 
plenipotentiaries, by which it was stipulated, 
** that hostilities should immediately cease, that 
the charter of the Ostend company should be 
suspended for seven years, and that a congress 
should, in four mondis, assemble at Aiz-la-Cha-^ 
pelle, for adjusting all differences, and consoli- 
dating the peace of ipiurope." 

George did not"! live to enjoy the .agreeable 
prospect which his successful negotiations now 
opened. Being suddenly seized With a paraly-^ 
tic disorder, on the road from Holland to Hano- 
ver, he was conveyed in a state of insensibility to 
Osnaburgh, where he expired on Sunday, the 
Jlth of June, 1727» in thesm^-^K^'Ctk^^^ax/il^^^ 
^^e, and the thirteenth o£ "h\^ T^\^^. ■ '• 
George I. \sr;is of a mo4eT^iX.^^V!^W^^ V^^*^^ 
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the, oath for the security of the chatch of Scot- 
landy as required hj the act of union, and de- 
clared his firm purpose to preserve the constitu- 
tion in church and state. At ' the same time he 
avowed his intention to adhere to all treaties 
which his father had entered into ; and he con- ' 
tinued all the great officers of state in their 
places. 

George It. in 1704^9 had married the princess 
TV'ilhelmina Carolina Dorothea of Brandenhurgh 
Anspach, and with -her was crowned at West- 
xninster, on the 11th of Octoher, with great 
magnificence. 

In his first speech to parliament, the king pro- 
fessed a fixed resolution to ioierit the iove and 
affection of his people, hy maintaining them in 
the full enjoyment of their civil and religious 
rights, and bv studying to lessen the expences of 
government in ^U its departnients. 

Sir Robert Walpole followed these gracious 
assurances, by moving, that eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year* should be settled on his ma- 
jesty during life ; and, , though considerable op* 
■position was. made to this increase of revenue, 
by Mr. Shippen and other patriots, the mptioh 
was carried by a great majority ; and a liberal 
settlement was made for tne queen, ^ m case slie 
should survive his majesty. In short, numbers 
who had been dissatisfied under the foriner reign, 
now expressed their confidence in the king ; and, 
for a time, all parties seenied to be united in af- 
fection to his person, and in submission to the 
proposals of his ministers. i. 

It had lorig"^been mamtamea\^ ^^\\\^:.A^^\- 
ters, that , excises are the most ^xo^ex ^-^^^ "^^^ 
means of supporting govcrMtievxt vv\ '^^'^'^^^^ 
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because they equalize the burdens, and render 
them proportionable to the great wants of the 
public. Agreeably to this idea, though covertly 
under pretence of preventing frauds, the minis- 
jL "TV ter proposed, that a partial excise on to- 
1 7'^*? ' bacco should be levied. This measure 
met with a violent opposition, not from 
the consideration of that train of dependents it 
would produce, but from the dread of its exten- 
sion io other articles ; and the cry of a general 
excise was set up by the country-party in parlia- 
ment, and echoed through tlie nation. The fer- 
ment, in short, became so great, that though 
the minister had a triumphant majority of sixty- 
one in the house of commons, he was obliged to 
wave the advantage, and abandon his scheme. 
A T\ In a future session of parliament, the 
^ynj * house having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee to consider of the national debt, 
that worthy citizen and steady patriot, sir John 
Barnard, * moved, " That the king should be en- 
abled to raise money, by thasale of annuities, or 
by borrowing, at an interest not exceeding three 
per cent. ; which sum, so raised, should be ap- 
plied towards redeeming the South- sea annui- 
ties ; and, that such of the said annuitants as 
should be inclined to subscribe their respective 
annuities, should be preferred to all others.** 
The adoption of this measure he enforced with 
unanswerable arguments ; but ministry, unwil- 
ling that the merit of the plan should originate 
with oppositfon, set it a^de, without being atle 
to impeach its justice and policy. 

In the course of the same session, an act was 
passed, subjecting the stage and dramatic writers 
to certain restraints. The number of play-houses 

was 
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was limited, and all pieces intended for repre- 
sentation were to be submitted to the lord cham- 
berlain, without whose licence they could not 
be acted. 

In die following year, th^ jealousy of. -» -q 
the commercial part of the nation had i^t'oo' 
nearly involved the country in war. Loud ' ' 
and reiterated complaints wer6 made of the en- 
croachments of the French on the Mississippi, 
and of the depredations of the Spaniards on the 
British merchants. A remonstrance wsis in con. 
sequence presented to the court of Madrid, and 
a, convention was appointed amicably to settle 
tlie dispute ; and, though the treaty of Seville, 
in 17^9, seemed to have adjusted all claims, and 
provided against all differences, this nation, ever 
eager for war, \vished to seek or to find occasion 
for a rupture. 

Walpole was fond of peace, and endipavoured 
to preserve it by every means that did not com- 
promise the honour of the nation. Ke therefore 
became unpopular, for the very quality that 
ought to have rendered him most particulnily 
beloved. 1 he Spaniards, probably, availing 
themselves of his known disposition, began in 
reality to insult and distress the commerce of 
Great Britain: they disputed the nght of the 
English to cut logwood in the bay of Campea- 
chy, and collect salt in the island of Tortugas. 
The captains of guarda costas made a practice 
of boarding and plundering English vessls, on 
pretence of^searching them for contraband com- 
modities, and various other acts of cruelty and 
Injastlce were committed. \ii^'^\\Ac.\\jc^>d.'^^-^"- 
nisb commissioned pirate, \vaLV\Tv^ cv\\., ^^'^ ^"^"^ 
o^ the ear of one cap tarn iexiV:\\\'i,\>'^^^^^^'^^^ 
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it to his king, and tell him, that the Spaniards 
would serve him in the same manner, should an 
opportunity present itself. 

These outrages were loudly and justly com- 
plained of. Petitions'from different parts of the 
kingdom were presented to the lower house; and 
on sir John Barnard moving, that all the memo- 
rials and papers relative to the Spanish depreda* 
tions should be laid before the commons, the 
minister found l\imself obliged to comply. 

Every endeavour to prevent a rupture with 
Spain was used by ministry, and a convention 
A D ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ concluded and ratified, by 
jnoo* which the king of Spain bound himself 

' ' to make reparation to the subjects of 
Great Britain for their losses, by certain stipu- 
lated payments, within a limited time. The mir 
r.ister bestowed the highest eulogium on this 
convention ; but, with all his influence, he could 
only obtain a majority -of twenty-eight, to an 
address of approbation. 

On this occasion Mr. William Pitt, who after- 
wards rendered himself so illustrious by his elo- 
quence, his viitues, and his talents, declaiiped 
against the convention, as equally insecure and 
(dishonourable to Great Britain, and his argu- 
ments and powers of oratory had much weight 
in strengthening the ranks of opposition. 

In the upper house the minister w^s likewise 
very jiard pushed, and it was with difficulty he 
stood his ground. At the head of those who 
voted against an address was the prince of 
Wales, who, on account of a family misunder- 
standing, had joined the opposition with all the 
iiiterest he could command. 
, Too much anxiety always defeats its own 

ends ; 
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*nds ; and the Spaniards, who took courage 
from the forbearance of the English, having 
violated the terms of the convention, there was 
no alternative but vigorous opposition. Letters 
of marque and reprisal were therefore granted 
against Spain ; a large fleet was assem- * ,^ 
bled at Spithead; the land forces were -i^aq 
augmented, and an embargo was laid on 
all merchant vessels. Walpole, however, still 
Jield out the olive-branch ; but all his overtures 
for accommodation being rejected, war was at 
last formally declared. 

Notwithstanding the arrog'ance of the Spani- 
ards, they were but ill prepared for hostili- 
ties. Admiral Vernon having boasted, in the 
house of commons, that he would take Porto 
Bellp with six ships, was dispatched thither, and 
actually performed this hazardous service, almost 
without opposition. 

On the arrival of this news, both houses rea- 
dily granted supplies for carrying on the w^ir j 
and by augmenting the naval and military force, 
and by subsidizing; foreign powers, there was 
full occasion for aU their liberality. 

War, however, was not the sphere of sir Ro- 
bert Walpole. Expensive plans of operation 
were projected ; but, from want of judgment in 
the choice of proper officers, little was accom- 
plished deserving notice. In consequence, the 
minist/er began to be attacked in the house of. 
4:ommons witi) much asperity: his errors and 
his misfortunes were equally turned against him; 
and it was evident that his administration was 
verging towards a close. 

England soon found herself engaged in a 
fresh pursuit* Charles VI. emperor of Germany, 
. yoL. 11. K K and 
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and tlie last male sovereign of the house of Aus- 
tria, dyin^in 1740, was succeeded in his heredi- 
tary dominions by his eldest daughter, Maria 
Theresa, married to the grand duke of Tuscany ; 
but, though this princess became queen of Hun- 
gary, by virtue of the pragmatic sanction, the 
restless ambition of her neighbours would not 
suffer her to enjoy those rights which had been 
guaranteed by all the powers of Europe, 

Frederick, king of Prussia, young and ardent, 
was no sooner informed of the emperor's death* 
tlian he l«iid claim to Silesia, which he entered 
at the head of twenty thousand men. The 
elector of Bavaria, at the same time, refused to 
acknowledge the arch-duchess as queen of Hun- 

fary and Bohemia, alledging, that he himself 
ad legitimate pretensions to these dominions ; 
and thus all Germany being thrown into a 
flame, the urch-duchess made requisition of 
twelve thousand men, stipulated by treaty to be 
furnished her by England. 

In the present posture of affairs, men could 
be less conveniently spared than money ; accord- 
ingly sir Robert Walpole moved, that two hun- 
dred thousand pounds should be granted in aid 
to the queen of Hungary ; which motion was 
acceded to by a great majority. The events of 
the war, however, were not equal to the waste 
of money for its prosecution. Sir Chaloner Ogl^ 
in his passage to Jamaica, with a fleet of one 
hundred and seventy sail, met with a terrible 
storm in the Bay of Biscay ; but pursuing his 
voyage, he fell in with a French squadron, which 
refusing to bring to, a smart engagement en- 
sued, before it was known who the English were 
contending with. On the discovery being m'ade, 

hostilkiei 
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hoftilities ceased, and the respective commanders 
reciprocally excused themselves^ after a consi- 
derable loss on both sides. ' 

On the arrival of Ogle at Jamaica, he joined 
admiral Vernon, who was now at the head of 
a fleet, capable of undertaking any enterprise, 
had the season been favourable; but Ogle had 
been detained till it was too late to act ; and 
though an attempt was made on Cartha- 

fena, from some unfortunate misunderstanding 
etween the admiral and the general, it failed 
of success, with the loss of many men, the great- 
cfst part of whom we^e nuirtyrs to the season and 
the climate. 

Another, unsiiccessful Expedition to Cuba, 
finished the losses and disjgraces of this cam- 
paign, which put. the . nation into such an ill 
Aumour, that a general election taking place, 
notwithstanding all the ministerial in£uence, it 
could not command a sufficient majority to se^ 
core its continuance. 

« On the meeting of parliament, sir a ry 
Robert Walpole, however, carried the i^^l* 
address to the throne; but, on trying an. 
election petition, he had only a majority of six 
voices, m favour of the ministerial candidate.* 
The next question of power was decided against 
him ; and, having in vain endeavoured to bring 
over the prince of Wales to his pa-rty, by the 
most splendid .ofiers, which were rejected with 
contempt, he prudently meditated a retreat. 
. The king adjourned both houses of parliament 

♦ Before the ]>a8sing of the ^vi«;t\v iimow^ C^x^t^N-^^^ "^^^^ ^ 
disputtd elections were decided, Ta[x\v« \>'^ NO^.^'a^^^^'^'5v \>'^ 
iheif merits. , - 
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lorrl of the trca.iiry, uivl Mr S.indys was ap- 
})oiiitr'cl (:li;iiir<:li(>T- of iIk' exchofiucr. Lord 
CiiiMcnt i('((:iv(xl tlic sc;ils as secrcUiry of state 
for the lorc'iini cicparrmcnt ; and Mr. Pultcncy, 
\v1j(j refused any oflicial slation, was sworn of 
ti;c privy council, anti soon after created carl of 
luih. 

Tlie people soon hni'.t out into invectives 
.'i;,r:iin >t the new riiiuisle]',, as apostates and be- 
tr.iyers of their country. Carteret, wlio had 
iuvcirhed with peculi.ir acrimony against conii- 
ii'-iiuil alliances, was now the open defender of 
su(.h connections, and sought to f^ain the royal 
lavniir by ^i:e>in;r jrrcater lem^ths th.it way than 
Lr, /rfn,(lecess(>v hcvd dowe. One hundred thou- 

.SOrvicC of the \eAVV •, \\a\\: a WAxWwXV ^N as V^^t-^TWR.^ 
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continued to DenmiRrk and Hesse Cassel. Se- 
veral thousands of Hanoverians, Hessians, and 
Austrians, were taken into British pay : and a 
continental warfare having been determined on, 
the earl of Stair was appointed generalissimo 
of the British and allied forces in Germany. 

The king himself, accompanied by his 
younger son, the duke of Cumberland, arrived 
in June,, at the camp of Aschaffenburg; but, 
by the masterly mantieuvrcs of marshal Noailles, 
was soon in a critical situation. Pushing for- 
ward to join a body of twelve thousand Hanc- 
verians and Hessians, near the village of Det- 
tingen, he found himself enclosed on all sides by 
the enemy, insomuch, that a retreat was im- 
possible ; and had not the rashness of the *iuke 
de Grammont, by descending from the defiles 
into the open plaiuj given the British an oppor- 
tunity of fighting on equal terms, a surrender or 
total destruction must have, attended them. 
Noailles was obl'ged to quit his position, in order 
to support de Grammont. The French charg- 
ed with impetuosity, the allied army received 
the shock with cool intrepidity. The king him- 
self displayed much personal courage ; and the 
French were at kstrepulsed,andobliged to repass 
the Maine v/ith the loss of six thousand men. 
In this action, the duke of Cumberland, who had 
passed his noviciate in war with great credit, 
was wpiinded. 

In September, twenty thousand Dutch auxi- 
liaries joined the allied army; but lord Stair 
threw up his commission in disgust, declaring 
he would no longer lend his \v<\\ue. \.<^ w\\\\\:5c^^ 
operations vt'hfch he was r.ot ^o\x^^ x.^ ^bLx-^^^x.- 
In the mean time, the Yrer..d\, ^NVo ^>.^^^ "^^ 
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Ci*me ptlncipHU in the war, proceeded with ti* 
^our in every c|iiarter ; but ihctr chief expCi^Ea* 
lioji* were plitteJ on a prrijectetj invsision rf 
England. The m*M ut^d pi<dfic Fleury, Had 
becu Buccceded by the imperious cardinal Ten* 
cin, whoj judgiag from the violence of tlie 
piirli:imei>tary d abates, that the nation was ripe 
Icr a revolt, thought it ;i fuvonrahle opportunity 
to enable the Pretender to try his fortune* * 

*Sir John Korris# hnwevcr, appearing with a 
fleet iupcrior to that ^liieh wns ro convey the 
fovciig irom Dunkirk, the CJ£| ^edition \v;t.< laid 
A t-j aside for that season j hiit iiitlie Nether* 
1*^*4.4* liinds they Jiad considerable succ«tf» 
^ ' • under marshal count Saxe, a natural son 
of Augustus, king of Pokud> by the eountcsi 
Koningsmark, 

* y. K:irTy neitt year n^ar<;h,il Saxe, ac- 

,,' ^' rf)mj):irilcd h/ tlic kin!:^ (jI France and 

' "'* tlir- d.iiipliinj took tlie field. 'I'he nllies 

C( inniaiicVd Ly lh(! (liikc.- ('i Cunjbciki: d, 

i;ir)cc-cdc.'d to rci'^vc TouJiKiy, v. Jiicli was closely 

\'My-d. Oil l];c lilh of Mwy, fl:u!ii.;< tlM- 

I'miuIi arrriy stror.^^dy cnc'.n"n[)cd, uncfcr cover 

of iIjl- viil;!;.'/' of l/'oiuency, tliey det(/i"niined to 

l].r/;ird :i halll'.'. 'i'}ioii;:h the alTcnipt was cm- 

.sitlvacd as lailici' ^^lorif-ns : Iian pjudent, ihe 

allied army at (irsL liad tlic :.flvaM'..;;:e; but Saxe 

]>]\ii'.r\n'^r up tljc corps dc icscive, they at last 

were oblir.;cd t(^ rclrcat- Marshal Saxe, though 

ill of a ni(;Mal disease, visilcd all ihc p.osis in 11 

hi.ier, arid perceived that the day v/as his cnvii. 

M(jit' tijaii leu \lu)UsAv.'-l of tlie allies were left 

hclund; the loss (^V l\ie V\^^uc\\ \\\vs w^-.vAnj viVNN.\A\ 

but thr coiv-cciucnces <A \\y\s 'vvuw^nsXY.vvCv^^^vixvi. 

^'tU ii^ainu the Ku^AVAv vu.v\ \\v^xx ■^^^. ^.^ 
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nay surrendered, Ghent and Bnigesgyere cap- 
tured; Ostend, Dendermond, Newport, and 
Aetb wei'e successively reduced ; while the 
allies retired for shelter beyond the canal of 
Antwerp. 

The emperor Charles VI I. for whom this war 
,bad been undertaken, was now dead, yet this 
did not in the least restore the tranquillity of 
. Europe. J he grand duke of Tuscany was de- 
clared supreme head of the Germanic empire in 
his room ; and, though the objects that first in- 
. spired the contest were in a manner changed or 
forgotten, war between t^ie French and the allies 
continued with unabated fury. 

About the middle of the summer, the preten- 
der Charles, a young man of a sanguine dispo- 
sition, was spirited on to lisque an invasion of 
Great Britain. Being furnished with some mo- 
.ney and encouraged by magnificent promises 
from the courLof France, he embarked for 8c6t- 
Jand on board a small frigate, attended by the 
jnarquis of TuUibardine, and some few despe- 
.rate characters. He brought with him only 
seven ofEcers, and two tliousand stand of arms, 
for tlie conquest of the whole British empire; 
^nd, as if fortune intended early to warn him of 
his folly, his convoy, a ship of sixty guns, was 
so disabled by the Lun man of war, that she was 
obliged to return to Brest. The Chevalier, 
however, continued his voyage, and landing on 
the coast of Lochaber, July 27, soon found him- 
self joined by fifteen hundred men, while he dis- 
persed manifestoes throu{>ho\it Scotland, in 
order to induce others to jo\w Vvaw. 

The ra.slmess ot • tVv\s e\\v^x\^\\s<i •ivsV'^AVx^o^ 



this mtj of the wUe^ and the loyaltf of itl* 

the young ^txwnder, ProceeJingt however, ti> 
P<rthi' he ciiu^cd hiu father to be proclaimed 
King of '^-reni Bikjtn, and hi* arrny gaiixe^ 

^ 'i CTJsiii, the king was at Hiinovcr< 
Thi f the rej^cncy iiiimeiliatelj dtsp^itch* 

ed ; c^ 10 him with the new^, find offer* 

ed *f *•■■' — "^«'-nnd pounds for the 

npi o «r, l^oyal addrei*^ 

flo- J nii p id the former di*- 

cni 9*^1.. *^d V. i^vig^ Et^n in the fears of 

ihv ni niomenvi 

m O'p^r comma !?r in chief of thi 
foil North Cika»n» &^ anced at the head 

of v« tw^nps h« Cf>uld t Ucct to invemtffi 
luTt th^ Preiender marched hy .irtfJthcr rotite to 
1' >iinl)ur;'li, vliich siirreiulcrxd without reslst- 
wiK'.'. ][(iL' he r;tii';(,'d }jis f.itl^r ag:iin to be 
p]'-< hiirncd ; iind fixed his Dwn residence in 
iliAyraod }]()\i-i-y the puhi.cc f)i his iincestors. 

(V-pc, rcccivinir jniclli.;c-ncc of tlie.se trans- 
actton-,, has't.'ned tfAvards the capital, and, (jU 
thf' 'iOih of .-)cpr'jrnh('r,enfarnped with liis arir.y 
oi ahoiii tliTec ihousiind rccodar troops, near the 
vdhi^^e (jf J*i(",ton Tans, in the viciiiity (>i' lulin- 
hnr;']i. N</.t morning;- he was attacked sword 
in h.'Hid, hy tlie Tietender, at tlie liead of an 
i'(\u:i\ niirnhcr of idifdihindcrs, and, in a few 
If J irn It (••:,, the l.'.n;.'hsh were put wholly to tlie 
route, witli the loss of about five hundred 
men. 

CIvirlcs r( turned to VAVmViVU^^\^,^N\^v.xe.\\^t n«.xs\.^$s. 
^n, time 111 the id\c pAvade ^.^ xoYA^.^i.^:^\\ vVv 
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consternation which this defeat h.ad occasioned 
%vas overcome. But being now joined by lords 
Kilmarnock, Cromarty, Balmcrino, and many 
other persons of dibtinction, and receiving large 
supplies from France, tJie enterprise began to 
wear a more serious aspect; and he found it 
necessary to attempt something to keep up the 
spirits of his adherents. Accordingly, proceed- 
ing southwards, he reached Carlisle in Novem- 
ber, which surrendered to him; and advancing 
from thence to Manchester, he was received 
with some demonstrations of joy, but found a 
.much smaller number ready to join him than he 
expected. Crossing^tlie Mersey at Stockport, 
Charles marched through M!acclesfield and 
Congleton to Derby; at\vhich last place, hear- 
jng that the king had determined to take the 
field in person^ and to 'erect the standard of 
£nglana on Finchley-common, he adopted the 
sudden resolution of retreating into Scotland, 
which he effected with all his artillery and mili- 
tary stores, in spite of two hostile armies, one 
under general Wade, and the other under sir 
John Ligonier, which were stationed to inter- 
cept him. In this retreat, .the strictest military 
.discipline was observed, and no violence was 
offered to the peaceable inhabitants of the coun- 
.try through which the rebels passed. 

The duke of Cumberland being now invested 
with the chief command, set out for the north, 
•and Carlisle, which had been garrisoned by the 
Pretender, in a few days surrendered to him at 
discretion. Meanwhile, Charles w:is levyini^ 
heavy contributions on GV•t\s^o^K^ *vcv\^N^\\'^<iV^^ 
4:h€ loyalty it had dinpVa^vid, -^w^ sww "^^^ 
proceeded to invest the c'as\.\G ol ^vvtXxw^. 



nernl Hin%*lt*)% commander cvf tlie km^*s force* 

in tii:it 4it-irtei| marching in Fulkirkj dern-mm- 
rd tu briot; the ivbc]?» to an action. 71ie lau 
* j^ tcft hf>wcverj bcgnn rhc atttt^k on the 
iTLfl' «e V en tccnth of January, :ind Charles, at 

' " the hend of hii trodp-s givrntj theupai I 
to fire, the lir^t viillef threw tlie royiil force* into I 
COfifn?iioii, The horae retreaiing v^iih precipu ! 
tation, ft4l upon the infantry, and the reU-lt W* j 
Ujwfn^ up iht'ir hloft% ITawley retired id ccmfu- 
sion tij Eainburgh, leaving piirt n^'tiie tents miui ' 
anillery in tJie Jiandi of ihe enemyt 

Thin wm rlic Lijtf advamiige of anf eonse. 

3n**ncf, which ihQ PreKudiT 5:^11 iiied. The 
ukc of Citmbcrliukdj i^ho had rrachi^d ¥Atn* 
lmr0if put himself af the h&:id oi' ihmtecn thott- 
sand tnraptf and adv^anced tiv Aberdeen, the 1 
rcf>c!*j *1ytnj^:t11 rht- v.;ty f)' Am^^ htm. 

Af'.^T ',;;( i,('!i:"; :o:;if' tJri.e in rcfrcsliinrr his 
n«. '').■, {].r t''ii! •• : ' i;c'.vi-(! lis r^: iicli !U)rLhv/ards, 
:iiitl j!i twc).-, '• (lay-, ::i ;;•.•'■'( :;r. :}"• 1> ..T' !. s f^i" th-^ 
i'c'P H.nd i-aj.ij ij\i!- ';>'■• »i'-:'J tii'-' i"t'tK'is 
Im! il } ::V(: (i; |v::'! Ii: i,,:.;-|v; hut. iK/in;^ 
V.'!.! OiM (■( i:!.r:; ;i-d '.• il!i(H;I ', ! il;( -1 dl IKlt.ioi 1, ihcf 
Ti.::dv !)'> ^-IW.'.-.iijo;,. 

Ti a'.ioi, ij.(t t] .; ]r!-,(l<-, i;,.d '•'.f'w?n]."i! en the 
j.'!.u:i/; (f Cii!]o<i( ,1, -i';;!! jiiik; rf.iN.-s imin Jnvcr- 
i.'j:'., v., ')(;(' thf' :';;'( ar'd (K.'U'rn.incd to rnvc 
L-in hattl". <)!'. il'- ']y.[coinh of April/ the 
duke (>[ Liirnl'f.'i • .Tid i'-J'. N;iirn early in the 
iiiotn'in'/y a.iid :dur a ni;ijr-h of ni?^^' mdos, per- 

ccivtd il.i: viicnwj i\xAM\\w\i in Older of battle, in 

ihirrccn (jivisi(n"\s. 
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trusting" to their success at Preston Pans, rushed 
on with their broad swords and axes; but the 
royal troops being prepared for this mode of 
fighting^, received them with fixed bayonets, 
and kept up a continual firinq^ by platoons, which 
did amazing execution; while the cannon of 
the Pretender was badly served, and ill directed. 
The highlanders, however, stood the fire of the 
English for some time; but being impatient for 
a closer engagement, about five hundred of 
them attacked the British left wing with such 
impetuosity, that the first line was disordered by 
the onset. Two battalions advancing, however, 
to support it, galled the enemy by a terrible and 
close discharge; and the dragoons under Haw- 
ley, and the Argyleshire militia, at the same 
time pulling down a park wall, which guarded 
tlie rebels' fiank, fell upon them, and made a 
iorrible slaughter. In a few minutes, they 
were totally routed, and the field covered 
with their wounded and slain, to the number of 
three thousand. Immense numbers too were 
slaughtered in the pursuit, as orders had been 
given to allow no quarter. 

Thus, in one short hour, all the. hopes and 
ambition of the Pretender sunk together, and 
instead of thrones and sceptres, he saw himself 
a miserable outcast. The conquerors spread 
terror wherever tliey came; and the whole sur- 
rounding country was one sad scene of slaugh- 
ter, desolation, and plunder. Charles, wandering 
from mountaii^ to mountain in disguise, at 
length, after many escapes and distresses, found 
means to embark on board a small ve.«.s<i.\^^\\\Ocv 
conveyed him in safety to MoAvvn^jl *ycv^^^\-'^'S^^- 
The sca5bld now gleaxv^ai n^\vc>x \^^^ ^^^:^ 



h5i4 itparcd. Scvi*nt(rt*n rebel officers were cie- 
cutcd at Keniiingl oil -com mini iwat Lf^ndon, 
Lorili Jlalmerinn, KtlmanK>ck, ;ind L*ovatf the 
liittcr mo^it dcfjtrrcdly for Ki^ tn*;ic*icry :Jrtd do- 
pUfity, fcufFt?rcd decapltiition on Towt-r-hilK !** 
did the earS of Denven!watt*r, on hit fonnt-r 
>entefice m I7l6» Of tlic nol^les who had been 
cncajcfcd fn thU cntcrpn^ic, cii^d wlio had been 
taken, the eiid of CromJirty alcnc obtained a 
pardon* 

Tli*f tame yejtr that tlusTebeUimi in Scotland 
%^a» icmimtiicd, ihe iiin<lUh m^dQ nn uniiic- 
ces^fttl tittem^tt on TOfjeor in Frame j and m 
the Netherlaudi, the Frc^ich not only ffaieed 
eonshltniibUj victories at Roucr'nir and La Fifldi, 
hut ulio took rk?r^c*n*op-Zooni, the «trongeft 
fortilicddoti fif I>titch Eh'2h;uitp v.? '-' * the 
<*iiemy in pos^etstoij of the whole -n of 

ill.' !;,.h<^li'!, 

'Vli'.r ;!clvi:ii;:;-'-, )-/.'.•- vt, in :':ivr.Mr < 

V'l-.liKC, V. i'!c (■ ,1 ;.,;:':,::;;.; ti i:i M! (;■ f|i;;i:-:'j: ,, 

In it.iiy, t].( ::'•... M i . .'n v; ■ .\ T.ipl'- i , ■> r!:-.cr 
PicJ;ij(>nr, :.^ t'.c ! : ,; ' . Wi-rr -: ■•;: i !.', : ;... ' 
ini'i!, \'.\'ii' 'Ic'I'Mlf-I, .;:!.! '.'.' .i- ;_;':..)..: i.i!;-:. 
'1\«.'') stjiui'li (;.. . !l:iJ ! ' ■ i) ;'■ li-«i (■;:', l; ;■■(.;.-■ l) 
Jii.t [. • ;i cl'-'A '■!.:( '!i ; i ii: 1 : ;! ( :i . ' -! , i ; . i ri .,;;._■- 
1 M-,!, mill ilic <.l!i( 1- i'< :! ' • t'.f ^i' I .r ]>.]-.'. ' ;' 
til' ir ill m . ill liu' i\.i ; ! ;'-■.. 'i : .c \;\ i-,- n;- 
ti i( (■{.[•cI and ;i; t;i'' (•.! i: , \^\u.'./ \ , /.:. ,.: :!:,j 
W'.iiiMi, :m«l iii;.f ,:.'; '. -vr \::\. », \\\ _]i a v."'t 
(iuan:itV(/! hiillioii ( -i ! • /. :. \...\: v-.'iis cmt i i-.'tl 
i.; II iiin:j)l! llir- /i:-!, il. ■ .i ; . ' it ! .oiiel<>ji lo the 
, .. l»'.:.k. !",..'.i, :i!,'i-, l'",- !"r i.cli i'...e-t;rc. 
. J . -, ' t I > '. ^--^ •' V'- ■■ "^ ■ • ^-' ^^''^^ -~^- K^v^^^\ \v,(^-j^;5^./^ 
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ehant ships, with valuable cargoes from St. 
Domingo, fell into the hands of the English, in 
the course of this year. 

In November, a new parliament had been 
convened, in which the Pelhams resumed their 
stations, and the earl of Granville appeared as 
secretary of state. The king, in his speech at 
the opening of the session, signified that a con- 
gress would speedily meet at Aix la Chapelle, 
to arrange preliminaries for a peace; and a few 
months after, his majesty communicated a y. 
the agreeable intelligence, that the preli- , ', ^ * 
minaries had been actually signed, on the 
basis of a general restitution of conquests. 

By the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in which the 
earl of Sandwich and sir Thomas Robinson 
were the British plenipotentiaries, it was stipu- 
lated, that the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guastella, should be ceded to Don Philip, heir 
apparent to the Spanish throne, and his heirs ; 
but in case of his succeeding to the crown of 
Spain, that then these dominions should revert 
to the house of Austria. That the fortifications 
of Dunkirk to the sea, should be demolished; 
that the ships annually sent with slaves to the 
coast of Spain, should have this privilege con- 
tinued for four years; that his Prussian majesty 
should be secured in his possession of Silesia, 
•which he had conquered; and that the queen of 
Hungary should be guaranteed in her patrimo- 
nial dominions. No mention was made of 
searching English vessels in the American seas, 
which claim seems to have been tot-alV^ 7>fc»•^ss^.-- 
doned; hut with the exceptvoxi o^ '^'^v'^^^'^ "^^^ 
pointy it would be difficuVt to ^-a.^ nnV^xQ>^^ 
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Though war had ceased in Eoropc, both the 
EngliiU iind French ciimeU on ht>nilitif<)» b the 
Eaut lUid Weit Indies ^ but tliew infrvLctlant af 
U*c4ty being tonipoinHi, the j^n^^lbh inini*try 
auciDpU'U IQ allei^ute tJie eviU rc^^ulring from a 
hrn^ w;irfarfT hy cncfjuraging the Hibcricfir and 
adopting athcr crmimerciul rugulatiom. 

1 hu prince f>f Witki, who by a wise policy 
had enJeared hinnelf to men oi" genius and t4* 
]«ni^ of all ranker occasioned BoHf)|^broke'i 
celebrated pamphlet, conuhiing the picturi^ o( 
9. '* pJiEriot kingj" but the hopes which hit 
royal highiiettsi had in^pir^di were Jiuddcnly and 
fmutly Matted by hh premature di^tb, after a 
^ ^ than iUiieftii, m the fortjr*fjfth year of hi* 
,1-,* age* lie had mamed Auguica, prin* 
'"^ * cc«s of Sajfe Goth»i by whf»m he left 
leveral children, and to w1jo^.i! care he commit- 
ted tljcir odiir;ition. 

Several nalions on llic coiuiiK.'nt, li;ivln;^ re- 
foiincd lljc.-ir < .diMid.ii under llic iiu^piccs oi j)op(j 
(iic;.^ory ilie lhirict;ntli, ;i!k1 rniicli conl ii'.ifyii iii 
Iijci (j.iiililc n .iii',;ic; ioir. ;ij isin^Mroin llic viiri.i- 
liou, iIjc Jii ill Jj pailianiLJit decreed, tliat the 
new year sJjoiiltl (:'>rrjrnence agreea'dy to tli'- 
()n;';oriaii reioj jii, and that eleven interirieifiat<? 
iionjiual iliys, heivveen llic second and fc^urreenili 
ol SepU-rnber, slicujld l>c oniiuecl, so that 
tlie day succeeding ihc second, shr^uld be 
called and accounted the fourteenth. 

Mr. Pelliarn, who died in the meridian 
oi his lije and reputatlc)n, and was es- 
t<*en\i!d .u\d \ATv\euicd both by his sove- 
rci^n) aiul the uaUow, vjas -Avvix •.\.»W%\v xw^.^irval 
Aucxcedccl by li\v. \-'^'iLV-,^^ '^'' ^V.v.xv.O\vrt ^\ 'i^^ 
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"When parliament met next session, ^ a -t) 
message was delivered from the king, |-*rc * 
acquainting the commons that he had ' 
thought it expedient to augment his forces both 
by sea and land, in order to preserve the peace 
of Europe, and to secure the just claims of his 
crown in America. 

In fact, as soon as the French had recovered 
a little from the late war, they began to erect 
forts on the back of the British settlements in 
North America, and in 1754', they made an at- 
tempt to seize Nova Scotia. To protect that 
province, admiral Boscawen was sent next year 
with a squadron of ships; and the English per- 
ceiving that ft was the intention of the enemy 
to surround the British colonies, by taking pos- 
session of the internal parts of the country, r«- 
solved to repel force by force. 

Orders were accordingly sent to the gover- 
nors of the American provinces, to unite in a 
confederacy for their mutual security, and to 
endeavour to engage the Indians on their side. 
Previous to this, major Washington, who after- 
wards made himself so famous in the cause of 
.A^ierican independence, had been deputed by 
the government of Virginia to the French com- 
mandant in the Ohio, to demand by what au- 
thority he had erected forts, and made settle- 
ments within the limits of the British transat- 
lantic dominions. Before an answer could be 
returned, general Braddock arrived in Virginia, 
took upon him the command of the forces des- 
tined to act against the French owx.l\^ 0\\\^v:^^^ 
on the ninth of July, \v\\\\e Tcv-arOevvcv^ K«^ 
through a. pathless swamp, \ie vj^ls sv^O^- yVo 
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front and fl;in1ci from Jtii bivMble enetnyi ut* 
conip^imeU by the htrrrid ^rjund of the IndfMii 
w^U' whoop. The van-guard icU backt and hat* 
rot ni^d confusion ^c-i^cd the rauki>* The gcti«- 
Tfil hi^iM^iff endeavouring to rMy hU trQO|it» 
IV ai killed by n mu.^quet i^hot ; tli£ &cildien in* 
btanily jHcd, and Id t ibcir b.ij^j^age and ;djnfiia« 
niibn in the hati()i of ihe enemy 

Soon flftjcr ihh unfoTOinate dcfiraC, how^^er^ 
Air William Johnson gained a considerable ad' 
Tftnliige over the French and Indiiifis, near 0** 
.Vego# on ihe hike Ontiirlo j but the British g«* ^ 
mziA wd& too much wu^itkcned even by tint sue* 
««S3^ful action^ lo proceed agahut Crown Pomt, 
iheitkcjior object of hri cipediliDHp 

Oa* the whole, the advantage in thti cam* 
<ffign wa» uniformly in favour t4' the French, 

*'^t:rpt: on tfjf -^itff* nf Nnv^T SrOlin, which had 
Iv.'ci) saved by llic o.caI'iuus (n colojiel M(;r.ck- 

Ill I'Jiropc, ijic I^ii;';is]i wrrf not more 'nirc' .- 
fill. l'j.i>.()]\y and Jiavaria, tkU wilhslandin;'; t.'." 
.siil)«,Mit", llic/ iLcclvcd dnriii;; lliC |>(*a( <•, enl'-R .1 
jiiif) ()j)|»r)sitf' (f /line;. ions. The diliercnt cou! ; > 
r»l l'',i.iroj)r.' were now sedulc)iisly cniplr^yed la 
.',li( i);':lK';iinr; llieir interc,! ■, by alliance.^. V^r 
\]\c ■,(':iiiily ol J. ianover, ;i treaty w.is :>i^.njed [>'■:- 
' u(;cn lii.', iiritainiif: majesty :ind tlie errij)! e.s '.i 
i<ii,',ia, by wblcli llie bitter stipnlalcd If) hive :i 
r('iiad':raMe force in readiness, in c<i!;e tbe elec- 
toral (.loiiiiiiions \vj '.* invaded, tor au .iiiiiual sub- 
sidy (>1 ball a Hiiiljcjn. » 
. ,. In tlu! \)C^^\m\\\^'^ v^V \.be ru-xt year, a 
y J . . ' treaty w as •. \ \\\\^^ aV \ ^ .w V -w ^ V^vivnk si.vi.>^ 
'^^'' the kiu"s oi" C.vi-.a \^v■^^A^^^ avAVwxssvj., 
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introduction of any foreign troops into tlie em- 
pire. This, thoagh in reality formed against 
France, amounted to a virtual renunciation of 
tlie alliance with Russia, which giving umbrage 
to the Czarina, induced her to listen to the over- 
tures of France. 

On the other hand, the queen of Hungary, 
though she owed every thing to Britain, signed 
a treaty of mutual guarantee and support with 
France, and thus the hereditary animosity of 
two rival powers, who had caused oceans of 
blood to be shed, seemed at last to be termina- 
ted. Austria was as jealous of Prussia, as 
France was of England, and hence this appa- 
rently unnatural association. 

Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, the most popular 
members of administration, opposed this scheme 
of politics, as ruinous and absurd, and accord- 
ingly received their dismfssion. The seals were 
soon after transferred from sir Thomas Robinson 
to Mr. Fox, to whom alone Mr. Pitt could be 
opposed for political ability. 

While the*;e contentions were going on, a ter- 
rible catastrophe happened, which united all 
parties in one common sentiment of humanity. 
On the first of November, 1755, the city of Lis- 
bon was almost wholly destroyed by an earth- 
quake, with an immense number of its inhabit- 
ants, while the survivors were exposed to misery 
and famine. On this occasion the parliament of 
Great Britain voted one hundred thousand 
pounds for their relief, which does them more 
honour than all the millions wKvcK Iv^n'^V^vl^vv 
wasted for the purposes oIl ^"ooc •30i\'^ sJ^v-n-^^'^.v^^- 
tion. 

Next 5;nrin fr i n i- a11 i rr mi <-«:* Vo Aimer \ice.'SX X^^^^ ^ 
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that tilts French projccK^^i m\ inv;in^it of Great 
Uj itam, evrr/ n«rve wj,* btf jinetl t^ m«tt Uif 
bltiWp aitJ Kniic t]ioii»nnc!s of foretga naerceia* 
riesi wcrt' calkd upon tQ a^U^t thb cQUntry, on 
the presunvpuon thut the mtjnaiceft gf trance 
would be carried inUi effect* Whether tfie 
Frotch were rciilly in earnest b doubtful t but 
the eApecutiuu of it dc^cimc drew aff ila- utten* 
iba of minUtry from a qua rier more vuhicrable. 
A fornddablc fleet ^j^lcd from lV>ukin with 
/orcei to itiv^KJc Minorc;i ; Hnd v^htn -admiral 
iiyngf wh" hiid been ^cnt out too btc, arrived at 
Gibr;tlfsirt he found tli;it (h<; enemy h^d landed, 
and were benieging Furt Su Philip, witli tifteen 
thousand men. 

Ui^patchinff new* of this eircum&tance to 
£n^Und, nnS complainiitg of the b;id condition 
*if liTs ^hif::;, M'hirh extrcnu^ly irrit.itt'd nnnislry 
ii;',;*uivr Lifri, h*.- pwjcet^jL-d \u MhiUTL.^j ai,d 

(A ; r Pliilij'). 

'I ;." I'VeiicI) fleet, under La ( jiilissDnl'. r?, j> '.v 

.fl-j.c '.) in;^^, I'^yii;^, V. liO.se force consisted ci ihir- 

t( 'ii sliips (/t ihc line ;ind five lri;';.iL('«., v.hil-j 

llic l-reiicli h;ul only twelve, :inci t!;e s:inie ji'ini- 

Irr (;!" irivate--, formed tne line (j{ Ij.ittle, .md 

llin-'.. f;M'. •,i;^Mi.ils to be:ii- aw.iy two |>(;ii)L:> iiorn 

th : wijid, :uid en^;a^,'e : admit ;il West, v. jjo con> 

/').i!j..i';d t!je van, pereeiviiiv; the iutonsibl'mcy M 

ill. :•.'/./ oi d'.r., Liio'.c. to <</in}dy v. iilj il.c ia*/., 

an i ,lcr'i-(jd that tonisr \vlj!i)i v>as Ltbs(>ln:uly iie- 

ee.'.iiy to brin;; the eneJny lo a gene.'.d adiion. 

y\ ■: \)y\\Y^y lio'.vevov, d\d v < A '.'n^;\)oTt ]j:m<, i^c 

i'.';/ ', o/>if j/'.»d to re\u\' \\w,v\ \\ y v. \ . .w.VA^^y. . \\vx\:^i 

C'lin'-rJ, Jesl his cf >ni\iwv'.i\' .\V.* '^^ '^^'-'^^'^^^'^^ ^-^^-^^"^ 

''Uu the rcinumdci- ol i\»^ ^'^^^^> ,^ 
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The commander in chief, fearing to be cen- 
sured for the error of which admiral Matthews 
had been accused, in an action with the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, of breaking his line, 
determined to keep his own entire, tnough the 
consequence was, that it prevented him from 
fighting at all, as he was too distant to do any- 
thing effectual. As the French did not wish to 
contmue the fight, though superior in weight of 
metal and number of m^, after an irregular ac- 
tion of four hours, they bore away under an 
easy sail. Admiral Byng now made the signal 
for chasing, but thQ French were not overtaken, 
^nd next- morning they had disappeared. 

In a council of war which was held after this 
indecisive engagement, it was unanimously agreed 
that it was impracticable to relieve the castle of 
St. Philip, and that it would be adviseable to 
return to Gibraltar to refit, and to wait for far- 
ther orders from England. 

Immediatedly on the arrival of Byng's dis- 
patches, admirals Hawke and Saunders were 
sent out to supersede him, and he was ordered 
to be sent home under arrest. Meanwhile, ge- 
neral Blakeney, the governor of St. Philip, 
bravely defended the place, till he had lost all 
hopes of relief ; and at last capitulated on ho- 
nourable terms. A few days after he was re- 
duced to this unpleasant necessity, admiral 
Hawke appeared with a fleet much superior to 
that of the French, which had retired. 

The surrendt2r of Minorca occasioned as much 
joy in France as it did depression IwE^'cv^-Jccvi.. 
The ministry, irritated agA\v\?.X. •^L^mvcaS.^^-^;^'' 
took no steps to lessen the odmitv VtvvOcv ^;;>v:^v'^^ 



mere plcnicd to find that his impmed mUct^Dtioc 

pxone ratt'd f hrm from bbmr, 
* pw The uTitViTnitiatearfmiTal wa«1yr«»tcl 
l-V.* to trijil, and tt wa* dertcrmincd t. '^ 
' * * cfmTit iliai in the engagtmwit f t" 
ri^rca he did not a^ hi* utmost endeavot -i 
utkc^ $nr.c^ ^j\4 tfcstrojr the ship* of ihe F; > 
krngf Wfjr extrt his utmost pfiwcr fnr thcTrl rt 
the cajttle af St* Philip i the piinUKment *u j 
ed ro whfcb chatgc was deaUi j but :« hi r 
conducif In the opinion of the courl« ar^Mr -. 
T her from covrardrce nor dbaffciuoup tbey eai 
nestly recommended him to mercy, 
Orwt intcrcTSi VtA% ntadc from various 
i %ci> to cjbtuin a remtsMOTi af thtj» ttnicnz^t v^ 
I [pomhr chmoitT had jibne €xtf»ned froir 
jttd|3feii 1)1* ■ ■ ' of every application mir* 
rant was sr; - ^ cAecution. Bj ng, wK^ M 

nti jiKitiy Of li.j i;.:. i!it-"%vnthefPOSit drntfi^oSAl 
^ravrjry, wa^ not wanting to Iiim^.ejf on tliWtr) 
j:i|; ot cation. Cojis^tlous th\t an crrnr of judf 
imnt w:r. l.k finl/ crmic, :md that he wag tf 
viclinidr'siijicri to appear: an injured and deind 
pcrjplc, la- advanced to tlic epiarter-deck with 
lirnj sU'p ai:d a serine asp'('Ct,aiid kneel in^,v;i' 
on! pju'c or tic'lay ^^nivc tjie signal that he t 
pfc])a!( tl, vlun live l^.ills passed through 
body, ;i:i:I I](;icll dead without a strii;;gle. 

N(it\vii]isr;jndi:)^;r tJiis sarrilic'S tlio tide of 
pnlarity set. stroni.^ly ac^ainst tlie ministry, 
Mr. Fox and ilic dul <• ot Ncwca'stlc, two of 
Jjrincipd] mL'ni!)CTs of adniinisnation, detcrrr^ 

lury re* j'cTiatlon. 

Smjii :dt'r, Mr. V\'A ^v•A^ 'AVVoXvvVvt^. ^ 
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in the office of chancellor of the exchequer* 
which had been occupied by sir George Lyttel- 
ton ; but these two patriot ministers opposing 
his majesty's favourite scheme of conti- a jy 
nental politics, were dismissed from their , J-,- * 
offices in less than six months. Mr. Fox 
was again placed at the head of affairs, who ho- 
nestly counselling Jiis majesty to yield' to the 
wishes of his people, the two favourite ministers 
were re-admitted into administration, together 
•with the duke of Newcastle. 

Public affairs were adverse at the commence- 
ment of this administration. An enterprise 
against Rochefort had failed ; but what was in- 
finitely more disastrous, the duke of Cumberland 
being hemmed in by the superior militaly talents 
of marshal d'Etrees, was obliged to * -r^ 
capitulate at Closter Seven, by which i^^^' 
Hanover was left in the hands of the ' 
Trench, and the whole confederate army, amount- 
ing to forty thousand men, were disarmed arid 
disbanded. This inglorious convention appeals 
to have been the crisis of the war j other minis- 
ters directed, and other officers fought, and prb- 
• duccd the most splendid events. * 

In America, major-general Amherst * -r^ 
had succeeded lord Loudon in'the prin- 17.^0* 
cipal command, and his army w;ls in- ; * 

''creased tp fifty thousand men'. On the 27th of 
July, Louisboufg and Cape'^Breton slif rendered 
to the British arms ; and fort Duquesn6, which 
had been evacuated by the Frentih, was garri- 
soned under the name of Pittsburgh, in comple- 
ment to the minister. I 

A few months after, peace was concluded be- 
tween the British and the Indian nations inha- 
biting 
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biting the plains between the lakes and the Ohio. 
The savages were probably induced to change 
sides by the favourable turn of the war ; and 
such was the spirit of enterprise which now ani- 
mated the cabinet, that the conquest of Quebec 
was projected as the business of a single cam- 
paign. 

To accomplish this, major-general Wolfe, who 
had been selected solely on account of his talents, 
was directed to undertake the siege of Quebec, 
while; general Aniherst, after reducing Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Point, was to cross Lake Cham- 
plain and join Wolfe, under the walls of the ca- 
pital of Canada. 

The gallant Wolfe having arrived with his 
forces in the river of St. Laurence, near Quebec, 
found M. de Montcalm encamped with ten thou- 
sand men on the left bank of that rivdr. On the 
last day of July, the British general made dispo- 
sitions for an assault, under cover of the cannon 
from the men of war; but the English grenadiers, 
from too much impetuosity, being thrown into 
confusion, no exertions of Wolfe could recover 
the fortune of the day, and he was obliged to re- 
treat with Ipss. 

This repulse, however, only roused the ener- 
gies of his mind to a higher pitch ; he declared 
that he would rather die than fail of ultimate 
success ; and a new plan of operation was con- 
certed, for landing the troops on the northern 
bank of the river, and by scaling the heights of 
Abram, hitherto deemed inaccessible, to gain 
possession of the grounds at the back of the 
town,- where it was but slightly fortified. 

Admiral Saunders approving of this daring 
heme, the debarkation was accomplished 

during 
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during the night, with secrecy and silence ; but 
the precipice still remained to be ascended. 
With infinite labour and difficulty, in which the 
gallant '4?2d' regiment acted a distinguished part, 
. the troops- gained the summit of tne heights of 
Abram, and immediately formed in order of 
battle. M. de Montcalm now found himself 
under the necessity of risquing an engagement, 
in order to save the city, and accordingly ad- 
vanced his men with great intrepidity. A furious 
contest ensued, and Wolfe, who stood in the 
front of the line, early received a shot in the 
wrist, to which he paid np regard ; but advanc- 
ing at the head of the grenadiers, another ball 
pierced his breast, and compelled him to quit the 
scene of action. 7'he wound was mortal,, but 
before h? closed his eyes forever, he had the sa- 
tisfaction to hear that the French were flying. 
•* Then," said he, " I die contented ;" and sil- 
most immediately expired in the arms of 
victory. 

This battle was fatal to the commanders in 
chief of both nations ; but the advantage re- 
mained wholly on the side of the English. Que- 
bec was obliged to surrender, and at length, the 
conquest of Canada was completed, by the cap- 
ture of Montreal, under general Amherst. 

Success indeed attended the arms of Great 
Britain in every quarter of the globe. Fort Louis 
and the island of Goree, in Africa, yielded to 
the British arms, as did Guadaloupe, in the 
West Indies, after an obstinate resistance. 

The British troops under the duke of Marlbo- 
rough landed at Concale, on the coast of France, 
and burnt about one hundred sail of shipping. 
Commodore Howe took possession of . Cher- 

.bourg 
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bouTg wilhoyt oppatiition, an J ;ifttr dcitray mg 

the hsirbour and bason^rt?tuni4?d. Soon after lie 



pfQi: ceded ^g:urif with umw bud farcer under 



St< Malms* si|id pcucti iitcJ mto the Open cQUn^ 
try ; bkiE ihc governor of BrtUtgnc coming up 
with 4 aiujcrior army bcibre tlie}f could reimnatk# 
about fiiWn huadred ntim were either kSUcd c^r 
t^ikcn prijEmcrsfi Thii di raster put an end to 
ih?Jr-e pt^fdiitoiy exp^ditlans* 
. But it w;fi not onljr b^ land that tlic BritMl , 
liiet with general dii^tin^ukhi-d aucec^i* t ea^ 
tbcir native it Icmeivt, the ^^(;u, they were equally 
fonunrtte* Admiral Boscawen defeat- 
ed M* de la Clue, olTCape LagDj«» ;indj 
tuok four of hifl *bip*. Tin* fjetijrf ' 
wa» HHm followed by another still more Import* 
Sir K<'v.':iril TIiv'.'% w!;o liad Umg lircn 



A-D, 
17 5B. 
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!)l()cic:idin(r the l-'rciU'li flret in tlic ri;ub(jiir 
I'l'-st, hrlii;^ driven lro:n }ii;i station 1)/ a stf/rri:, 
iiiii.islicd M. dt' C'oiifi.iiis, tlic ['"rciich admiral, 
will) ail ()j)|K'rtunity oj :]\\)\)\n'j^ (>\ii (;r port with 
tVvCin y-onc sliips ol llio liiu-. lios. avv'cu, piii aiin,'^ 
Ijifij, ( anif lip v.ith liii.i off" O'liljcron Ijay, f n 
til'.- '/y)l]i ol NovLn)l)ci, when a f iirioi!', b.itilcen- I 
sued, aiul ni;!_}it alone saved the i'lt neh tVorii ' 
rotal desli action. "i\:\) ol" their he'.l sliijjs were 
sinil: thinn;^ the action, or.e stiuck her col'>iirs, 
and two tiiok* v.-.tc •;', !antle<l am! destr(»ycd. 
'Vli'j Sf^leil Royal, the fl.i;;-'.hij) of the l''reiic!i 
conmiander, was hnrnt by her own crew, to 
j)rev(nt lier fron) falhn;^^ into the hands of the 
/'JijHisii. 'Vbe Vve\w\\ AAv.w'wwi wvis'er recovered i 
llii^'iAlA Ulow Au^Vw'.^, v\w. \^;a\. 
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to the highest pitch. The empress of Russia 
acceded to the alliance concluded between the 
courts of Versailles aad^Vienna ; and the king of 
Prussia was put under the ban of the empire, and 
deprived of all his privileges and prerogatives 
as a member of the Germanic body. 

Not daunted, however, by this denunciation, 
Frederic, entering Bohemia, defeated the Aus- 
trians, and invested Prague ; but being repulsed 
by count Daun, was obliged to retreat. Mean- 
while, one hundred thousand Russians entering 
Ducal, Prussia committed the most horrible ex- 
cesses, but owing to some private management, 
were speedily withdrawn. The Austrians, how- 
ever, having penetrated Silesia, got possession 
ofBreslawj but Frederic coming up with them 
at Lissa, gave them a signal defeat, and almost 
the whole province once more fell into the hands 
of the Prussians. 

The king of Prussia was now the theme of 
unbounded applause, while the ingratitude of 
the queen of Hungary excited the indignant 
declamation of the good people of England, who 
had little interest in the success or the miscarri- 
age of either. In consequence of this disposition, 
however, it was an easier matter for ministry to 
obtain a subsidy for Frederic to the amount of 
six hundred and seventy thousand pounds a 
year; and prince Ferdinand of Brunswick being 
placed at the head of the allied army, obliged 
t'le French to evacuate Hanover. 

In the meanwhile, the Russians had again in- 
vaded the Prussian dominions; but the kin^ 
coming up with them at Z^TivdoT^^ ^ xsrt^^ 
ibart/e commenced, whicYi \asx.ed iTcrrciTiocr^x^ 
nis-hu when the Russian baxVi^OfVKWfc ^^^^**^ 



m gteat ct>nfu*iotu atitl a clrc;idful «U(ighm 
emue^J. Soon afttr tills, FrfiJctic havmg Imni' 
td a junction with hh brother^ prince Henry 

and ^miuHaU thv hanori* af d^rkne^n and con^ 
fusion f wai obliged ta quit tlic lie Id. 

Thu» ibrtunti ^dtemalely favoured the Auv 
mam and Pro*«liina for a time i but Fredrnc 
toon finding an opponunity of invading Sa;tonfi 
without drfficuhy made binifcclf mauer of Dr«i- 
dent plundered the treasury, vioLned the palace 
oi the elector bimwelf, ;tnd, ^\ith si refine jnent rf" 
crucUyt c^nipoUed the S^xcmi tu rnlUt in hii 
army and Ityjfit ;igaiiist their country , rchition% 
And iriendv, 

. -^ In the cnfulng year, the French army, 
1758 «ii*3cr the command of ifi»rsh^l ConuJ^ 
n£>^* adv^mcmg northwardst took pos^essmn of 
C.ism;1, Mim^tn, MindeTijiiiul orlier )ilac(f?.^ which 
yhiNMcd t])i.' rq^ency of Hanf>ver lo sttcii a dc- 
^Mtp, that llit-y hi.-ni oiF the iirrl jives r^f i]jl tltc^.- 
111 1 'Mr? Shidr, in order ti> be shipped if,r Mn^'J-mJ* 

deiu wa^ iitt;tcked liy iht* i'rLMuli ti\i iIjl li;^['i: 
j\ii);ua, iind uiifr a cn^iHict, whiclj l^urt'd from 
d )u'n ofdiiy ttll tioon, ihu wllie-ibeur [Juj rn^rriy 
f?li iIjc tirld* At this criticid mom ^'/ it, IVnli- 
n nul %t*ut orders Uj lord Ck'Orge IjLickviHe, whu 
t^imniiiiidcd tJic B^ill^h cav.dry of ihf* rigi^l 
Wijt^i to advance' witli iill po^siFjlc expt^diiiiL.ii tn 
iht' dUatkj and iiiid ihis i»rder bL*eii cnmflid 
wirli ill it*i iuil eKtenti the- di?.«>r'JtTly rcUeal of 
Oic t*iK*rTi7i would JisivL' ht.'L*n ton verted Cf? a pre» 

ten tljousiind ttiima v\s k vjas, \v\\^ \TK^^v\vjX't\>\ 
Hitcr evacuated V^^sxv\^•.CC^v^. K ^^x.xx. ^-^^x^ 
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5 afterwards held on lord Sackville, l>e was 
ired incapable of serving hh majes|:y in 
military capacity whatsoever, 
i the next campaign, hie Prussian * -p. 
Bsty experienced the usual versatility, j J^g ' 
c^rtune. Tlie Russians, having made . 

nselvcs masters of Frankfort on the Oder, 
renched themselves at Cunasdorf, with 
tity thousand men. Frederic's army did hot 
ount to more than fifty thousand, yet with 
se he ventured to attack the enemy, and, after 
urious conflict of six hours, he forced the in- 
nchments with great slaughter, and took se- 
tity pieces of cannon. The Russian general, 
wever, having rallied his disordered troops on 
. eminence, repelled the Prussians in their ad- 
mce, and finally put tliem to the route. In 
lis dreadful engagement, the king had two 
Drses shot under him, and his clothes were 
ierced with musquet balls. 
In the early part of the engagement, after 
arcing the intrench ments, he haa dispatched a 
lillet to the queen at Berlin, to inform her, that 
n'tvo hours more she might expect 'to hear 
)f a glirious victory; but he now found it 
sxpedient to send her a second bijlet, ordering 
her to remove with the royal family, and carry 
the archives to Potsdam. 

In this bloody battle, thirty thousand men 
were left dead on the field, of whom two thirds 
were Prussiahs ; twelve generals were either 
killed or wounded; and all Frederic's artillery 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The Prussian 
pionarch, however, gradually reeovered his im- 
portance, and winter coming on, the Russians 
retired into Poland, their ola quarters. 

M M 9 Nest 
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Next ipmg, the French nrmy umicr mir* 
libiil Broj^lJo, amounif^d to' qui? hutidred 
thourij^d men. Prince Fcriini»fid gn n«d aii ad- 
vantage ovyr the enemy ;tt Ridorf^ sind iiociti 
lAcTf ftisisM^d bj the bridiih c^^alnr* utidet th« 
* Yi marquU of Gmnbyj he demm^d die fcp 
1 -TflA' **^''^^ ^f^ ^^^ French ^rmf near th* riU 
*^**^' hiije of Warhourj^, Marih»l Brcglkj, 
however* found meani to make hlmseSf ini«ter of 
scvtrral pliices in the electorate of Hanover { an^ 
the RuisiiTt^ ^nd AmirvAn^t^ in conjunction, look 
Berlin itself, and hdd it untler conuihutioiu 

In thia expedition, the Cossacks and Ctmu 
were jjuiltY of the mnu horriWe eictfi^e*; hut 
learning ili^t the king of Pi-u^ia wa* in fuU 
march a^ain-tt them, lhe)r abandoned Betiii^, 
and deioiated the couiury in their leircat widu 
the wanton miilice of sava;^e3- ^ 

Marsh.il D.Lun fijllowcJ Frederic at tht 
hr^it! fif oru' luindreJ thoii*iunfl mt-n, and Liking 
fK. t ;U Tiit'fifHU on the bsnjkh of ilie Elbe, frrtf- 
frc«! thrir front vrth t^vfj hunc:!r(jd pieces r;f cnn- 
jir;ii. Vlifs Prussian uriiiyt iiiiJounLiii^ to Tin 
inorc iluii ci^^lity thousand men, here canic up 
V. i:Ji them, and as they had no alternalive but 
to ( (jnquer or to die, char^^ed the enemy ukli 
desperate impetuosiiy. Victory remained sii">- 
pcnded, till general Zeitkcn circuitously falhr.g 
on the rear of tlie Austrians, and marslial Daiin 
bein;^ wounded and ohhged to retire, his arniv 
was tlirown into confusion, "i'lie darkness ct 
tlie night favoured the retreat of tlie Aus- 
trians across \.\\c \L\\^^^ leaving a dearly pur- 
chased field to v.\\e Vyut.sxaws^ nnVcn^'^v >\\si.^^4 
r>f tJje can)\yc*>^n, v^et^ wv^AANi \\\\Xvvi sjckv^ ';\>c5.. 
atioM as at Hb commu\\cv:rt\^^^v. 
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** that he gldried in the name of Briton." Mean- 
while parhament, with the general approbation, 
voted ihe clear income oF 800,0001. for the 
maintenance of the household and tlie support 
of the royal dignity, in lieu of the civil list re- 
venues, which had been formerly appropriated 
for the sovereigns of this country. 

This liberality was speedily repaid by render- 
ing the judges independent of the crown, which 
wis justly considered as a great accession to 
civil liberty^ and by other grants and favours, 
which originating in royal beneficence, were ap- 
preciated as they deserved by a grateful nation. 

The first acts of the new king's reign were cal- 
culated to convince the world that the prosecu- 
tion of the war would suflFer no relaxation, till 
an honourable peace could be obtained. Next 
year Belleisle was taken, and the important 
fortress of Pondicherry submitted to the arms 
of England. In 1762, Martinico, hitherto 
deemed impregnable, and some other West India 
islands, were added to the brilliant list of British 
conquests. 

During these transactions; Mr. Pitt, with in- 
tuitive foresight, anticipating the hostile designs 
of Spain, proposed, in council, an immediate de- 
claration of war against that kingdom ; but 
finding himself in a minority, and that the earl 
of Bute, who had been governor to his majesty, 
had acquired an ascendant in the royal favour, 
this great statesman, disdaining to act a subordi- 
nate part, immediately resigned the seals, and 
retired with a pension and a peerage for his 
lady. 

Lord Bute, who hadWexv mes\Q>Ny^^ •^s.^^^v^ 



now gttpposed to influence th« <leci«tons of 
l^oTcmment ; but it wa* not long brtitre the 
wifdom of the measuftf* recommended by Mr. 
Fitt becamt* apparent* h wai found neceisaiy 
to engsige in h war with Sp:am, and tbe hu 
of th« rla vannab ^ of Tr in i dad ^ an d M 4 n i 1 la « with 
Bome nch captures^ %Qun rewarded the e^crtiosu 
of tMs country* To counterbtilance thtfve lo«^»i 
the enemy, united by the family compact* pro* 
jecteJ afi invasion of Portugal, which Jiml long 
been peculiarly tinder the prottctiojiof Criiabt 
and, in order to drfcnd it, consider^bk arina^ 
mcntv were ^cnt thither, wliich tended to cio^ ■ 
burraix the operatjonji of England. I 

The jjfeoeral jU succesSf however, of Frante ' 
and Spain, sincerely inclined them to^peacei to 
which the BHtiih were ^ot averse j' amd afief | 
some time had been spent in negotlairon, a Jefi- ^ 
rtitive trtrity whs ^r^^jied aI Pitrib, on the 10th of 
I'chriiary, JT^i', and peiice solemnly proclHimed 
ill L</!icio: , on the 'J'Al f^f nrxt month. By this 
f>.!t ilic ation, (ircat li^-Itnin oh^;iined the extensive 
province oi' Ouchcc, E;(^t Tlorida, West f'lorida, 
tiic (Jrc!i;Ki:is in the West indies, and some in* 
jf'i i';r .:( fpiisitioiis. ]>y the terms of this treaty, 
tiic otii' r ronf|i!csts v.e had made were restored ; 
and t litis a \v;ir, v/hic'i had been brilliantly con- 
duct*-' I iit :ni enornious expence, and with the 
K'.s f 1 rn.iuy lives, terminated with loss injury to 
ihc 'i.fDi;., and less advanta^^e to Uritaiii, tliaa 
( iiciini'.lances seemed so justify and require.. 
\'x';n Jii (l( bides tor.k place in parliament, and 
:ni'ii,.,tn-d tbscu'.sums arrjse between political 
vv;/;crs on tl»is sv\\»y:A;V \ \^\\\. vVvi a^vwXvls v>R >^^\!l^ 
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composed, though a considerable degree of dissa- 
tisfaction still prevailed among the people, which 
received fresh fuel from various events. 

The earl of Bute, under whose auspices the 
late peace had been made, had never been popu- 
lar ; and the sacrifices which he consented to, 
however politic they might have been, tended to 
justify the clamour against his administration. 

About this time, too, the daring spirit of John 
Wilkes, esq. who sat in parliament for Aylesbu- 
ry, assisted to hasten the downfall of the premier. 
This man, disgusted at the ministry, published a 
weekly paper against them, entitled, " The North 
Briton," which, while it was aimed chiefly 
against lord Bute, revived those national dis- 
tinctions between the inhabitants of the same 
island, which ought to have slept for ever, from 
the time that they became united under one sove- 
reign. Churchill, the poet, employed his satirical 
powers to the same purpose ; and the ferment 
excited by those two able, but profligate charac- 
ters, was so great, that the earl of Bute * t\ 
thought proper to resign his office of first ' , _go ' 
lord of the treasury, and was succeeded 
by Mr. G. Grenville. 

The administration of this distinguished com- 
moner commenced with the prosecution of Mr. 
Wilkes, for asserting in the North Briton, No. 
45, that his majesty's speech, which he affected 
to consider as the minister's, contained a false- 
hood. In consequence of this violation of all 
decorum, he was taken up by virtue of a gene- 
ral warrant, his papers seized and sealed up, 
and his person committed to X^^x.o^^'^* 'XV^ 
business being tried in the eoxxxx. ol c^-tcvvx^^ 
pleas, lord chief justice PxaXX ^^^'^'^'^'^^j^ 



Wilkei of tlic char^ exbibtttd aj^tainft htm, ind 
refiorcd him to liberty, by declaring gcnrral 
warrants ilI«gsiL 

The iK|iiabDlts in whrch ihis demagogue wai 
after w^dt eiigagt*d, iind w^likh he eonducictl 
MM til miinTte tpirrt j his po|nUiintyt his duel with 
Mr* M^rtiiit hb prosccuUon for the " Esiayon 
*4ffomaii|'* >»is retreat mioIYjincc, hi§ cxpiiinon 
ftam rlic house of commons, and the flarioui 
evemii ccmnected with hU election for the county 
of Middlesex, in opposrtipti to the Hiitiistprial 
candidate*^ colonel I^uttreli thotjgh ihey kept 
the public ia contimi;il agitJition for sr/me years 
arc now un worthy of being recorded* Suffice 
it to say, that Mr. Witkcs, attcr senrint' the oHice 
of lord mayor of Londoir* was elected to the lu- 
crative olHcc of chamberlain of that cityr and J 
thnt diirnv^ the riot^ of 17^0, hfs fortitude and 
pri? ,r ncf cif rnlnt-I vr^rc of moHt c'iSt^ntiiil servict*. 
In 17'S'^, wll ilic declarations, orders, and r':- 
r.r)lutinns (A ihe house of commons respcctin;^ 
liirn, Vsere ortlered to he cxpnn^red from the 
journals of that liouse ; and thou^'h he soon after 
lo'.t: Ills seat for Middlesex, he lived to an ad- 
vanced a;^e, and died in peaceful repose, more 
the object of respect than daring the lieight ot 
his popul;irily. 

'I'lie new ininlster, Mr. Grenville, possessed 
in!f';.nity aiid abilities, hut he wanted a sound 
disci iminatin;^ judgment. In order to raise a 
revenue froui the American colonics, he pro- 
jected a st.imp act, which, throwing the colonists 
into ;i /Carrie, was a\\e\\vATv\v. \vi\»^\v.led ; but the 
'incmpL and its i\u\v\Te \;v\<\ \\\^i Iv^m^v^-^xx^-cv S.v^^ 
th;a /atal contest, wb\c\^ .AtVw.;s\AVv.xx^xvw7.x^Vv^ 
?/>c Independence ot t\\^ Ktnexvc^vvs. ^ 
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His majesty being seized witli ^^ a D 
alarming illness, it was judged necessary . J.. ^ ' 
to appoint a regency, in order to pre- ^' 

vent the inconveniences of a long minority. In 
the bill which was brought in for this purpose, 
the princessof Wales was entirely excluded from 
tlie regency by the lords ; but the commons re- 
senting this marked disrespect ' to the kingU&c 
mother, caused iier royal highness's name to be 
inserted next after the queen's, but still denying 
her a seat in the council. This conduct giving 
great umbrage at St. James's, the ministry found 
It necessary to retire from office, when the 
Rockingham party, as it was called, supplied 
their places.. 

At the head of this administration was that 
truly respectable character, the late marquis of 
Rockingham. I'hough not very popular at first, 
and unfortunate in not being joined by that fa- 
vourite minister, Mr. Pitt, they exerted them- 
selves with considerable effect to conciliate the 
good will of the people, and tofforward the in- 
terests of the nation. 

All their services and good intentions, how- 
ever, could not secure their continuance in office. 
Possessing a great share of moderation in prin- 
ciples, their opponents effectually made head 
against them, and the duke of Grafton supplant- 
ed the marquis of Rockingham, while Mr. Pitt, 
now raised to the dignity of earl of Chatham, 
strengthened the phalanx, by accepting the post 
of privy seal. 

Mr. Charles Townshend, the chancel- a -^ 
lor of the exchequer, who Tpo?»«»e^s^^ ^xwv- x'v^^- 
nent talents for busiijess* V>\3X \.o^ tkn^Ocv . 



of tiixlilg tttc Amcncsin% though t^XAtioti and 
rcprcsentniHm cunuot couMitutiomilly be «*f«t* 
nitcd, brought in a bill for im(TO!iSng ;4 duty an 
tr«L, unci %ome oitxev article« m^portifd Into the 
colonii*^* 

Against this c!t.*Ntgn, n ccncral comhtrjatiou 
tKiy^g formed of not rt?ccivmg any of Ujf ct'tn- 
frtoJities thu^* tuxi^dt from the mother cotmtryf 
the ;ictn vvcre n^Ahx repealed, except ii* fstv ji'p re- 
lated to the Julie* on tea. This conce^xioup 
however, appear ing to arise from fear rather 
ihrin prificipUr effected nothing crmciliatory i the 
su^picioRs of the Afnericam were rousedi aod 
cwuld not he a.lhiyed* 

Mesmwhik' Miv 1 ownUiend, bein^j cnt o€ ki 
tilt flower of his ;ij^t^, hii [>hice of chancellor of 
the exchequer -WM ^uppliud by lord North , and 
'iome odiL'i ch.iiijfts took plac*^ in ihc admiiiisn:^ 
fii ,;. *i'ltr Larl nt Lhat!)iir7l, pcr^'t:i virt^ )l . ji ■ 
ij ' ncC hi^\.f re:ii;M:r:d jji'^ cilHcU uf privy st^kl, and 
jMjjrf this littH,' livL-^J Liitcounected with the (fi'-tirs 
1 1 '^fivoniniciit, Ui'ntgJi he heqin.mly oo': ;m 
ii*rti'.'L» p.irt iu the intcrc^iiu^' liubutes whith \igl* 
y:\l' (f f I'i i [jcrifuh 

'{ Li llimeivj^3( h tJ5L^ hisidiousTifit ia^;iJ) unjust 
tf^ ivr.% I ■' i- uniUMry ik-; nn^l Autern ;i L.tcl .ilter- 
i.i'.'.iv Yiiiiotlicrcd and revived, was now about 
I'.i l)M a'^.lc: h 111 allitsviolciice. I^aws having been 
j .. ( il i)); '|'iarl(;rii>^i;lroopbiiuhec()loiiie'.,a:idior 
iMiU. r:: ;; I lie ;'/)V(i iiors solely dependent on the 
yio .' il, tj; • Ainci i( ans, in ovdc.Tto slicw iheir aver- 
• /inji lo til',' nuM.'.iii c's ol ihe iiiiiish ^Dvernment, 
/iml I/'j' Il cl( U vn\'\\vAV.un\ U) n.-sisi, destroyed a 

' " 1,, Jen V. \\\\ v\'.e sa\^ cwaxx^x^^^Xws \v> wkvw^ 



. I, 
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In consequence of this opposition, an act was 
passed for shutting up the port of Boston, and 
i'oT altering the constitution of Massachu sett's 
Bay and Quebec. 

In return for this violent stretch of power, tlie 
Americans entered into an agreement to suspend 
all commercial intercourse with Great Britain, 
till the* obnoxious acts were repealed ; at the 
same time sending deputies to avow their loyalty, 
and to supplicate a change of measures in regard 
to them. 

Their remonstrances and petitions being eqiia*]- 
ly disregarded, and the application of their agti.ts 
to be heard at the bar of the hcusic of commons 
being refused by a great majority, and every 
avenue to accommodation, except by implicit 
submission, shut up, the Americans determined 
to have recourse to arms, in defence cf what the> 
considered as their unalienable rights. The y 
began to train their militia, to erect powder 
mills, and to procure arms, and nistead of being 
supplicants, assumed a tone of authority and a 
threatening attitude. Indeed, it is probable tint 
no concessions on the part of Bi itain would Iiavt* 
been able long to keep them submibsive and de- 
pendent ; but certainly it would have been po- 
litic, to have avoided a conflict with tlicni by 
entering into treaties, which would liavc exone* 
rated the mother country from 'the expence ot 
defending the colonists, and, at the same time, 
have secured all the advantages which could 
arise from a close and intimate correspondence 
with them, by political and commercial rcla- 
tions. 

The ministry of that pe\\cv\^\\c»^Nc.xe^^ \v^^^;^-^ 
otherwise, and postenw V^x^, xv^VaccwrcsX'^^^^'^. "^ 
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ftinacj or inrAtuaUon. On tlic uinetsenth tS 
April 1 17 5 1 gcHtTJil G;ige> ccjmniander in chrd', 
hi^ving t^buined a p^rty to kel%e some mi^urj 
stores at Leirngton and Cancord In New Eaj;- 
)und« several skirmishes emucd 7 in which iDaA; 
were killed on both aidcsj and the toy^ltTOQpt 
would probably^ have been all cm off, hadtiot 
rcmforccmeiii arrived to their reHef< 

The torch of civil war be!n)? ihu* lighted a] 
the coi<)ni*t4 flew to atnu, us if hy concert, ai 
a^tsitiTifd thti title of ** the Uaited St*itesof Ai 
ricj/' whose i^fJjirs a congress were appoint 
to manaj^c. Tim body of representatives h 
itantly pii^^eJ resolution* for raiding an zrmfi 
for cstaUli^IuTj;! un extensive paper curreneyf UJ 
tup ply the want uf specie^ and for %Uypptng alf 
importations to those places which atill remaiard 
fwithfu! in their allegtanee to the crown of Grrai 
I'nlr.on, 

'i'o partTCul^ri/c ihe mulLifarioos cvc:rs 'li 
t]iis i^itt^mslv^* '-And sjn;;UTnary war, wouIJ (a: 
* li^cd the liiniu j^r spr set!* Separ;L*:f.' Ir'>t6n«i 
Jirivu In-en piiljii.shcd i-l it, mtd it hhM \ni hk: 
ii\\uws*i hi lioticL' the nio^t prominerAt cjrtiiir> 
stii^iir;**, und U} murk the hingcj on vvhi^;h iM 
ion 111 R! turrii'J. 

A Kmall pdiiy of provinciiil-s, having labn 
po /,t.*';i*iijri of l^svjfv'tra^^rj uiiJ Crovvn-p(*i!Kt 
vithfutl ;iny lo^S fnuid here a vnncLy ol mi-^- 
t^iry ^.t^jrr'ij whicJi f.iciH'atcd their fnlrire r^puu* 
lions* f hu Jarivnl, hnwtvLT, fjf gci;cT.»I'i lijivf, 
r>ur^^ij)ne, uitd Cliiir^u, v/ltlt cijusider^thle reift- 
ftficenieiits, teud'jd in keep up the- sj?lril5 oftK* 

between the crown ^v^d^^^v^\uW\:;^v.x^^s^\^^^^ 
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chusett's-bay was dissolved, recommcnclcd that 
province to resume tJieir chartered rights; and 
that they might secure Cbarlestown, ordered 
some considerable works to he hastily raised in 
the night, on Bunker's-hill. Their intention 
being discovered in tlie morning, a heavy fire 
from the ships, the floating batteries, and from 
Cop's-hill, in Boston, immediately took place. 
The Americans sustained this with great firm- 
ness, and were with difficulty driven from their 
entrenchments, by generals Howe and * j^ 
Pigot. The action was extremely severe, i ^-'^-^ * 
and -though the king's troops had the ad- ' ^ ' 
vantage^ they lost two hundred and twenty-six 
men, besides eight hundred wounded, including 

-many officers. After this affair, the colonists 
threw up works on another hill opposite, so 
that the royal. army was as closely invested as it 
had been at Boston. 

About this time, congress appointed George 
Washington general^and commander in chief of 
all the American forces. This gentleman had 
acquired some experience in the last war, when 
he commanded different bodies of provincials, 

, and his conduct and military skill fully justified 
the partiality of his countrymen. They also 
published a very animated declaration, in which 
the reasons of their taking up arms were as- 
signed, and the objects for which they contend- 

' cd, distinctly pointed out. A second petition 
to the king was likewise voted by congress, in 
which they earnestly beseeched his majesty to 
adopt some method of putting a sto^ to tKo. \3xvw.- 
happy contest between GreaX. '^\\\.'sv\'^ 'as^.^ ^^^ 
colonies. This petitiot\, v:\v\di "^-a^^ ^t^-^^^' 

bjr Mr. Penn, late govexivoT -axvd o^^ "^"^"^^^^ 
n 1* ^ ^ 
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prietors of Pennsylvania, did not even obtain an 
answer ; and the address to the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland, though it made many pro- 
selytes, of course could produce no effectual im- 
pression, when both ministry and parliament 
were so bent on coercion. 

Whether these conciliatory proposals were sin- 
cere or not, may admit of a doubt ; but the 
American cause was certainly strengthened by 
them, because it was now found no alternative 
remained, but humiliating submission or deter- 
mined resistance, and therefore a considerable 
share of unanimity prevailed for the latter* 

Extraordinary powers having been given to 
general Carleton, governor of Canada, m order 
to annoy the revolted colonists, an e^peditioa 
was undertaken against that province, under 
general Montgomery and colonel Arnold. 
With more courage thd.n prudence, these offi- 
cers attempted to take Quebec by storm, but 
being overpowered, Montgomery fell, and Ar- 
nold, after being dangerously wounded, was 
compelled to make a precipitate retreat. 
^ -pj Next year, Boston was bombarded 
177fi! *^^ evacuated, whei\ general Washing- 

' ' ton took possession of it, and die Briti^ 
general Howe, whose troops were now reduced 
to seven thousand men, embarked for Halifax* 
leaving a considerable quantity of artillery and 
stores behind. 

Soon after, congress, in a solemn declaratiost 
withdrew all allegiance from the king of Great 
Britain, and assumed the stile and character of 
" Free and independent States." They likewise 
published articles of confederation and perpetual 
union between the provinces; while in propor- 

tioa 
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s the prospect of bringing them to submis- 
^as lessened, the arrogance and infataation, 
le British ministry, at the head of whom " 
brd North, seemed to encrease. 
ii unsuccessful attempt was made upon 
-lesto-wn, in which the English suflFered 
iderably ; but about the same time, general 
/e got possession of New- York, while sir 
r Parker and general Clinton took Rhode 
:d. Some overtures of reconciliation having 
lis time been made by general, and his bro- 
, admiral lord Howe, the Americans, in their 
1, treated them with contempt. Indeed 
J were not likely to be accepted, as they 
ounted only to pardon for such as would lay 
vx\. their arms. 

hx this conjuncture, however, the aiFairs of 
) Americans were at a very low ebb, and. a 
^re active general might, by pushing the ad- 
mages previously gained, have brought them 
submit to reasonable terms; but Howe slyim-. 
led amidst his temporary successes, while the - 
dour and mijitary talents of Washington, soon 
tabled him to repair what had been lost, and 
'en to obtain partial victories. At Trenton, he 
ir prised and took nearly one thousand Hessian 
oops with their.arms, who were in the British 
ay; and by a dexterous manoeuvre, eluded every 
ttemptto surprise him. 
In September, 1777, two actions of some im- 
tort.iTice happened between the armies of gene- 
als Howe and Washington, i^i both of which the 
ormer had the a<3 vantage ; and soon after Phi, 
-idelphia surrendered to the king's troops. On 
;lie other han i, general Burgoyne, who had set 
put from Quebec with a welV appointed army of 
N N 3 wn 
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ten thousand roen, In order to invade iht 
iKirtlicrn conmles dfter driving the Amcpciini 

before him for some tittle, was at last surroui] ti- 
ed ai Saratoga, and obliged to lay downhb 
arms. 

An expedition up the north river turned out 
more »ucct;!isftjl^ under Clinton and VaugUan ; 
1>ut the d£v;i!ita[Lon5 thef committed only rtn* 
dt^rcd the Americans more inveterate again &t iht 
British nunw. Not loo^ after, general Clinton 
iucceeded to the principal command, btit in* 
A ijj Stead of maintaining his position at Phi* 
} ' £. ' ladulph)a» he was zlad to retire to NeW' 
^'^^' York. 

The French, who from national Jcalousr had 
Jong viewed the succes.! of the revolted colonist* 
with a iavourahic eye, now entered into an alH' 
^jnf*£^ witfi rhem J and r.r> y^lotjiny v/as ilir ;i^pcct 
fii a flairs, that the earl of Carlisle, William 
J-.dcn and Gcor;^e Jolinston, esquires, were sent 
to yXrnerica as commissioners to treat of peace; 
hilt llie teiiiis ihey offered were rejected with 
disdain. 

iiostilitie'. commenced with France, by a na- 
val (-•nj.'a'.^emcnt between admiral Kcppel and 
count d'(>)rviliiers, in which no advantage was 
;^ained on either side. Some reflections having 
been cast on sir Hugh Palllser, for his conduct 
in tjji^ action, he lecriminated by exhibiting 
ai tides of accusation against Keppel, who was 
tried 'and lionourably acquitted. Palliser, in his 
tiini, was also brought to a court martial, and 
acquitted. 

McanwhWe, Poivd'vcV^xT^ \xv\N\^^\s\.^ -^^n^.^^. 
LuciiL ill the West ludiv^s, -ixiTxvi^^^xvi^ v:. 'Cs^ 
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Grenada, however, fell into the hands of * -p) 
the French, who assisted the Americans j'^^q' 
with.a fleet, commanded by count d'Es- ^ 
taing; but their united attempt on Savannah, 
was frustrated by general Prevost. 

Spain now joining France and America, took 
New Orleans on the Mississippi, and closely in- 
vested Gibraltar; while the combined fleets of 
those two neighbouring powers for some time 
rode triumphant in the British channel, but were 
afraid to strike a blow. 

' Admiral sir George Rodney, being appointed 
to a principal command in the beginning of 
1780, took seven Spanish ships of the line, be- 
sides doing other damage; and after throwing 
supplies into Gibraltar, which was closely in- 
vested, had three indecisive engagements with 
the French fleet in the West Indies, Success, 
however, in general attended our exertions by 
sea; but even ort this element, the enemy made 
some considerable captures, chiefly of mer- 
chantmen. 

Meanwhile, general Clinton took possession 
of Charles-town in America, and earl CornwalUs 
and colonel Tarleton, signalized themselves in 
several actions with the army of the colonists, 
as did the gallant lord Rawdon, wjio made his 
first essay m arms on the American <pontinent. 

In June the same year, happened one of the 
most dreadful riots in London which history 
records. It arose from the fanaticism of an 
association of protestant sectaries, who fancied 
that religion was in danger, for some just and 
eqqitable indulgences tViat Wd t^c^tvxS?^ \^^^^ 
framed to the reman catTao\\cs\>^ x^cv^V^^J^^^- 
^^veral chapels beloncm^ to p^t^oxvs cX ^'; 
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persuasion* were pulled down or burnt, and on 
some of the rioters being committed to Newgate, 
the mob rose in a mass, and pulled down and 
set fire to that prison, liberating the prisoners, 
who readily joined them in the work of mischief. 
In short, the King*s Bench, the Fleet, the 
(mouses of catholics, and of those who were sus- 
pected of favouring them, were all seen at once 
in a conflagration ; and among others, sir George 
Savile, and the venerable earl of Mansfield, 
whose liberality of sentiment had marked him 
out to the vengeance of the fanatics, were very 
great suflPerers. 

JDuring these disgraceful scenes, the ministry 
seemed appalled, and the magistrates of L»on^ 
don in general, except Mr Wilkes, seemed to 
shrink from the exercise of their duty. At 
length, troops poured into London, and order 
was restored by military force. Many of the 
rioters lost their lives by the fire of the soldiers, 
or by the sentence of the law; and it was with 
extreme diffictjlty, that lord George Gordon 
escaped, for the weak,- rather than wicked part 
he had taken in this afPair. ' 

The Dutch had long been suspected of assist-, 
kig the Americans, and as the States General 
declined giving any sacisfactiory answer to the^ 
A T\ reclamations which passed on this subject,. 
fL'oQ * hostilities cQnfimenccd against them, to-, 
wards the close of the y^ar. 

In September, die Resolution and Discovery 
returned from a voyage rou^d the world ; but to 
the grief of every person, who respected worth 
»nd talents, without their captains Cook a^d 
Clarke. The former, whose whole life had be^n 
#yoted to the most important pursuits, was. 

unfortu* 
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iinfortunately killed by the natives of Owhyhee, 
an island he had discovered, and the latter died 
soon after of a decline. For the honour of tlie 
belligerent powers, it should be mentioned, that 
orders had been issued to protect those vessels, 
as being engaged in a voyage of universal utility. 

The war with Holland was carried on w^ith 
vigour, and St. Eustatius, St. Martin, Seba, and 
St. Bartholomew, the colonies 'of Demerara and 
Issequibo, with a great number of trading and 
some armed vessels, fell into the hands of the 
English. Commodore Johnstone took several 
Dutch East Jndiamen, in the bay of Saldannah, 
and^dmiral H. Parker had a severe engagement 
with the fleet of that nation off the Dogger 
Bank, but without any decisive issue on either 
side. 

In America, alternate successes and reverses 
attended the arms of Britain ; but even victory 
was fatal to the mother country, while defeats 
only served to teach the colonists the art of 
prevailing in their turn. On the whole, how- 
ever, the cause of Britain every day became 
more desperate. Earl Comwallis, after distin- 
guishing himself on various occasions, was at 
length surrounded by general Washington, as- 
sisted by the marquis de la Fayette, and * t> 
obliged to surrender with all his forces, , Jo, ' 
amounting to seven thousand men. 

About the same time, the Spaniards made 
themselves masters of the whole of West Florida, 
i^hey also pushed the siege of Gibraltar with 

frcat spirit; but the heroic governor, general 
llliot, making a vigorous s2l\\^> ^e.s\xvi^j^^'>:^*^ 
few hours, the works whicla \"v^<i\i^^^ ^^^sx^^^^*^- 
ingfor many months. X^n^x^:^ 
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During these transactions, the French were' 
extremely active in every quarter. They made 
an attack upon Jersey, and nearly succeeded, 
owing to tlie supine neglect of. the lieutenant 
governor of the island. One of their squadrons 
attacked commodore Johnstone, off St. Jago, 
when the ships on both sides were much damaged, 
and they obliged Tcb.if^o to capitulate. 

In the East Indies, Hyder Ally, the confede- 
rate of France, took Arcot by assault, and cut to 
pieces, or made prisoners of a detachment under 
colonel Bailley. Sir Eyre Coote soon retrieved 
the fortune of the war in this quarter, and tbe 
gallantry of admiral sir Edward Hughes vras I 
exerted with equal effect in the Indian ocean, 
though the force he had to contend with, ren- 
dered victory impossible. 

At home, every action of the ministry was 
watched with the most jealous attention, and 
Fox and Burke manoeuvred with as much ad- 
dress in parliament, as Washingfon did in the 
field. Indeed, after the surrender of earl Com- 
wallis, a change of measures became absolutely ^ 
necessary, and as this could not be effected with- 
out a change of men also, a complete revolution 
* -pj '^ ^^ cabinet, took place on the twenty- 
1782* seventh of March, under the auspices of 
the marquis of Rockingham, who was 
appointed first lord of the treasury. 

This gave infinite joy to the nation, as being 
a prelude of peace, and addresses of congratu- 
lation poured in to his majesty on the occasion, 
as if the country had escaped from foreign ene- 
mies. 

In order to confirm that favourable opinion, 
which had attended their coming into power, 

the 
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the new mmistry consented that tlie indepen- 
dency of America should be allowed *, and 
entered into measures with ardour, for eflfectu- 
ating a general peace. For this purpose, Mr. 
Grenvilie was invested with full powers to treat 
at Paris, with all the belligerent nations, and 
orders were dispatched to the commanders in 
chief in America, to acquaint them with the 
pacific views of the British cabinet, and with 
the offer of independence to the United States. 

In fact, peace was now most ardently desired 
by all ranks of people in this country. The 
minds of men were agitated with a variety of 

* Afur thi>-, however, some skirmishes took place ; 
and ail incident which excited much interest at the timp, 
deservxjs to be recorded. Some troops in the pay of Britain 
having taken a fort in Tern's river, hanged its commander 
in return for some cruelties with which he was charged. 
The Americans being enraged at this unusual mode of 
wairfare, demanded the officer who had sanctioned the pu- 
uishment, to be delivered up to them. This being refused, 
they determined that some British ofEcer in iheir custody 
should suffer in his stead, and the lot fallipg on captain 
Asgiil of the guanls, he was ordered into confinement, and 
doomed to capital punishment. No sooner, however, did 
news of this reach his family, than his mother lady Asj^iH 
applied to the French minister, count deVergennes, whose 
intercession witli W:ishington, being backed by the gene- 
rous zeal of the queeaof France, procured life 4ind libeity 
to the unfortunate victim cf chance, after a considerable 
period of the most painful suspence. 

Another victinrof this illjudgv^d and ill-conducted war, 
major Andri, will never be named without exciting 
the most poigiiant regret His zeal and intrepi«Jiiy led 
him to expose himself to a situation of extreme danger and 
. difficulty. He was taken up; and though every eftort was 
made to save his valuable life, V\e ^w'Stx^^ v\^ •a.'5,>^'>^ ..-scvANx-iA. 
not even the consolation oC d^'vw^WV^ -a^ ^^^Nfc\. "^^n^ 
treatment of Andre, taruisYiw Uve WMXvfc qI ^ ^'b>^wN^«^^- 
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A T\ losses. The French took Nevis and St. 
1 7S4 * Christopher's ; Minorca surrendered to the 
'.Spaniards; and the valuable island of 
Jamaica would probably have been wrested 
tVom us, had not admiral Rodney fallen in with 
the French fleet under count de Grasse, before 
it could form a junction with the Spanish, and 
given it a total defeat- The French admiral, in 
the Ville de Paris of 1 1 guns, was taken, vrith 
two seventy-four gun ships, and one of sixty- 
four guns. Two other ships of the line were 
lost in tile action; and a few days after, two 
more French ships were captured. This sigrnal 
victory, which was achieved on the twelfth of 
April, was of the most essential serv.!^; to the 
interests of this. country, and facilitated the pen- 
ding negotiations. 

Soon after, however, the Bahama islands were 
obliged to surrender to the arms of Spain ; but 
to balance this loss, the British reaped immortal 
laurels at Gibraltar, under that brave veteran 
general Flliot, and converted one of tlie most 
^ formidable attacks which had ever been 

?!] ' made in the history of sieges, to the de- 
' struction of the assailants, and the frus- 

^ " tration of all the hopes pf the enemy. 

The military operations after this were few 
and unimportant. The British forces took the 
Dutch settlements on the coast of Ceylon; but 
the French receiving considerable reinforcem ^nts 
from Europe, retook Trincomale, forced the 
British fleet in several warm but undecisive en- 
gagements, and enabled Hyder Ally to with- 
stand the most vigorous efforts of the English 
forces, under sir Eyre Coote. 

The marquis of Rockingham dying, after a 

Tery 



] 
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very short illness, on the first of July, produced 
a violent commotion in the cabinet, and sensi- 
bly affected the nation, which had formed a very 
exalted opinion of the blessings to be derived 
from his administration. Lord Shelbume suc- 
ceeded him, and the business of peace being 
hastened, in 1783, the provisional articles be- 
tween England and Anrierica were made public. 
The United States gained all that they had con- 
tended for; and those who had been despised as 
rebels, were now raised to the rank of an inde- 
pendent nation. In short, so bountiful was mi- 
nistry in .concessions, that the American loya- 
lists were thrown wholly on the generosity of 
the British, and though the restoration of con- 
fiscated property was recommended, no positive 
stipulations were entered into on this important 
head. 

In our treaties with the French, the Dutch, 
and the Spaniards, there was the same impro- 
vident facility; and, tliough the critical situation 
in which we were placed, might sanction many 
sacrifices, they certainly were carried to an ex- 
tent that woimded the pride of patriotism, and 
left the field open for future encroachment and 
aggression. 

•By the calamitous war which was now termi- 
nated. Great Britain lost the best part of her 
transatlantic colonies, and, besides many thou- 
sands of valuable lives, expended or squandered 
nearly 150 millions of money. The terms of 
the peace indeed were a subject of regret to ma- 
ny, but the prospect of continued war was the 
object of alarm to all. The ^iddx^ss'^S. ^-^^ 
thnnks for the peace, was caxTved. vcwx^c^^ \rvVvS* 
Jords by a majority of 72 to 5^, \iMX. Vi^> 



in the house of commons by a majority of 224? 
to 208. 

Under such circumstances, it was impossible 
any adniinistration could long stand, and an 
unnatural coalition havmg been fbrined between 
Mr. Fox and lord North, a ministerial revolu- 
tion, was plainly indicrated, which accordingly 
soon took place. The coalition leaders, Vox 
and North, were made secretaries of state, and 
the duke of Portland first lord of the treasury. 
All plans of reformation in public offices, and 
other national improvements which lord Shel- 
bume had projected, seemed now to be dropt. 
Mn Pitt, the son of the immortal earl of Cha- 
tham, and who has since rivalled his fatlier's 
glory, made a motion for a parliamentary re- 
form; but the event was no doubt what he him- 
self expected, though it answered the purpose 
of attracting notice, and gaining popularity. 
Parliament passed a bill for the relief of the 
American loyalists; the establishment of the 
prince of Wales was formed ; and pensions were 
granted to lord Rodney and general Elliot for 
their important services. Soon after, the par- 
liament was prorogued, and on the sixth of Oc- 
tober^ peace was proclaimed in the usual form. 

The coalition ministry conducted the machine 
of state with a strong arm, till soon after the 
meeting of parliament in November, Mr. Fox 
brought forward a bill for regulating the af- 
fairs of the East India Company, into which 
some unconstitutional provisions were introdu- 
ced. It passed, however, through the lower* 
louse by a great majority, but was thrown out 
n the upper, after very animated debates, in 
which its principles and tendency were canvas^ 
sed and exposed. 
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In consequence of this, the coalition ministry, 
which had been deservedly . unpopular, were 
suddenly dismissed, and Mr. Pitt, then a very 
young man, was declared first lord of the trea- 
sury. His friends, of course, filled the other 
principal departments of state; and this consti- 
tuted the tenth administration, since the acces- 
sion of his present majesty. 

Some of the principal adherents of the coali- 
tion party interposed to unite the discordant 
factions; but their endeavours to form what 
they termed a firm, efficient, and extended ad- 
ministration, proved wholly unsuccessful. 

At last, after strong and repeated contests 
between the two factions, during which the 
new minister found himself frequently in *^ , 
a minority, and all public business was ^^ 
suspended, a proclamation was issued for , ^.^.^ 
dissolving the present parliament, and 
for calling a new one. Just at this crisis, the 
great seal was stolen from the house of the lord 
chancellor, and another was obliged to be made. 

The next parliament met on tlie eigl>teenth of 
May, when it was speedily discovered, that 
there was a considerable majority on the side of 
the minister; and accordingly business pro- 
ceeded with its usual regularity. Mr. Pitt now 
brought forward his taxes and his India bill, 
which, with many other important legislative 
acts, passed into laws. His plan, however, for 
giving one hundred members to the popular 
interest, and for extending the elective franchise 
to more than one hundred thousand persons, 
after a debate of consideTa\>\e \^x\^\^^ ^'^'^^ ^5- 
Jected by sl majority of sevex\X.^-^<3>\"t^ V^ >^\svO^ 
decision, his credit was s2Lved> ^x^^ ^^ '^f^'^ 
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A "TV tution escaped violation. Mr. Pitt was 
1785* equally unsuccessful, though perhaps 
more in earnest, in attempting to settle 
the commerce of England and Ireland, on a 
mutual and equitable footing. His propo- 
sitions passed with difficulty in England, and 
in Ireland they were thrown out yiui marked 
disapprobation. * 

Among the various measures agitated by par- 
A T\ liament during the next session, was 
1 7ft6 ' ^^^ P^^^ ^^^ ^^ appropriation of a mil- 
lion annually for the reduction of the 
national debt. This measure, which ultimately 
promises the best consequences, has been stre- 
nuously pursued under every change of circum- 
stances, and amidst unexampled difficulties. 
A T\ During the following year, the French 
1787* P^^^y fomented great disturbances in 
'• Holland, under the pretext that the 
Stadtholder sacrificed the interests of the re- 
public to his predilection for the English. The 
King of Prussia, however, by his active inter- 
ference in defence.of the prince of Orange, to 
whom he was nearly related by marriage, and 
united by policy, frustrated the designs of the 
French, and composed the jarring factions for 
a time. 

This year is likewise remarkable for the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, esq. late go- 
vernor-general of Bengal. His trial was pro- 
tracted to such an extraordinary length, and 
carried on with so much acrimony that it re- 
. sembled a persecution; and though, after years 
of vexation, expence, and inquietude, he was at 
last acquitted, the ends of substantial justice 
might certainly have been effected wiUi less 

delay. 
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clday^ and with less cost to the nation as well as 
the individual,' who, instead of censure, in ge- 
neral deserved, and will enjoy the appl auses of 
his country, which was essentially benefited by 
his services. 

The business of the slave-trade, which, how- 
ever mtich it may be defended on political 
grounds, certainly militates agaijist every prin- 
ciple of religion and morals, was likewise agi- 
tated about this time in parliament^ and had 
numerous partisans for its abolition or restraint, 
among the people. Mr. Wilberforce, assisted 
by the eloquence of Mr. Pitt, the premier, 
brought it before the commons ; but though, in 
subsequent sessions, various motions t7ere made 
for wiping off this disgrace to the national cha-r 
racter, and some beneficial regulations were 
adopted and carried into execution, relative to 
the conduct of this inhuman traffic, interest has 
always prevailed over feeling and argument, and 
. subsequent events have shewn, that, though the 
importation of fresh slaves should be stopped, 
slavery itself cannot be abolished in the West 
Indies, without producing more evil than good. 
All reforms, indeed, should be slow and gradual 
to accomplish any beneficial purposes, and more 
particularly so, when they are directed to the 
ignorant and unenlightened. 

About this period also, sorpe adventurers hav- 
ing sent a vessel to Nootka or King's Sound,* 
on the north-west coast of America, to trade 
with the natives for furs, the Spaniards, who pre-, 
tended to the exclusive sovereigtvtY of tia^ cci-^^^s.^ 

• Fiist discovered by capt^iva CooV.^ vcv \^\v ^a.^^ ^^^'^'^ 
round the wnt]A 



t^i^H^d the ithipt znd trcsttifd ihc crew with greu I 
seventy. This produced remansitrunceit to the I 
court of Spain ; but little attciuion J^avhig been ■ 
|md to themf bath nritinns prc^parcd to luvf I 

tccour&c to arm ^4 The maitcr, however, wai ■ 
Hi htst settled by a convention, ilit term* of I 
which were geuer4.U3r cousidered ii% vague and 1 
indeterminate. I 

* ,^ Scarcely was the naval armament I 
17HS* ^hkh hiid been coUe-ctcd an thii oc- I 

^ ' caston 4ismt»*ed, whtin minritry found I 
occasion to reai^&cmbie tt« The empre&i uf Rui^ta, 
W'hosc dmingUishmg cliamcteruUc wa* am* 1 
biikai, muiouK to obtatu a port in tlie Black 
Sea, made cKorbltatu demands on the TurJcfp 
and prevailed on the emperor of Ceimany to 
favour her viewi* The Germans, howtvert.J 
M'ere extrcmelf unsuccessful m this unjust 
V iirf.irc ; hilt the Russians (Icfcatcd the Turks 
ilk every haulc, ',ind took from them several 
stron;^ places, j)arLicuhirly Ock/acow and Is- 
jiiael. The Turks inade a iiHJst {i^alhiat resist- 
ance ;•! the hi't.er; hut the s:ivm)m.* Suwarroff, wlio 
C'nirn.indrd the' Kussiaiis, iiisiead of respecting 
i]i': h:;ivtry ol the inliahiianls, put about thirty 
■ 'i'*'i , .111(1 (.r iherri to ilealli, and thus fixed an in- 
deiil;l(.* .l.iiiinu ]iis character. 

Thc^c succes'.es, and ihe criicltlcs which ac- 
( o;/)jMiiic'd them, ahii ruin;^; the liritish court, a 
hij;"' licet was fiucd out iu order to prevent 
Rus>ia from ohlaiuiu;; the navigation of the 
I'lack Sea; hut the euij)ress, without being in 
J he least iu\iu\'vclAted ai the \ucparations of 
i '-' / );; J . 11 1 d , to \w \ U c\ \ \ ud v-A \\\v\ \\^v^Av^\\ \w ^vi^^vjJv 
was' 'iver^o la^vsuA uu tavau\V\v\\\\\\y^ n\^^ -^.^^i-^Nx- 
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^wrere found of avail, the armament was Uid 
aside, after an enormous expence had been in- 
curred. In justice, however, to admLrijstrationy 
it should be observed, that the mea|ure$ they 
took seem to have been founded in wisdom and 
policy, and had not their designs been counter* 
acted by the violence of some demagogues in 
parliament, whose sentiments were adopted by 
the great mass of the people, it is probable, the 
partition of Poland, and other encroachments 
and revolutions which followed, might have been 
stifled in their birth. 

The same year being the centenary of the 
glorious revolution of 1688, the fifth of Novem* 
ber, the day of king William's landing, was ob- 
served by many individuals and societies, not 
only with festivity but with devotion andthanks« 
giving. 

But while the nation was enjoying unexam* 
pled prosperity, under the auspices of Mr. ^itt» 
and had, in a ^reat measure, Recovered from the 
humiliating state in which it was left by the 
American war, its prospects were once more 
suddenly clouded by a severe ir alady with which 
the king was seized. For some ciays> an uni- 
versal alarm prevailed, on account ot a sove« 
r^ign, who was justly endeared to his people» 
the nature of his disorder not being precisely 
known ; but at last, it was ascertained, that a 
fever on the spirits had produced a temporary 
privation of reason, which the best medicsu 
advice for many weeks was unable to remove* 
! Under these distressing circumstances, par- 

liament was assembled, but, as a principal 
branch of the legislature was incapable of act- 
ing, the other two could not proceed to business. 



i! 
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II wai tJjerefcrre judged citpedicnt bj all panin 
tQ apfomt a rfgent^ 't^nd Mr. Fox cl^timed thii 
hi^h dlic« bi the mtme -^nd on t\st behalf of the 
h«ir »f){>arentr a§ appcttaimng to hU royai higli' 
fi^iis o( right. On the other nand, Mi** Fttt ;ind 
hti adherrnUi whci fonned hf lar the nio^t nU' 
nwrroui body, hntli in and out of mrliainetitt 
contain ded, that p^rUatnrctt pn^fics^ed the power 
cif inipoitn^ Jimitatinn* on the regent j aud^ 
though they admitted the preference which wai 
due 10 the pi i nee of Walei, they wbbed to %nh* 
ject ihc excrcke of his authority to such re- 
fttraintit as might appear just and proper, under 
exJatng circumstancef . 

In the discuisions which the arrangement of 
thU important affair occusbnedf much time wai 
cemsumedi and mmual asperity and repit>ach | 
emhitt^^fpci rvrry Jd nt'^. "Tlio opposition, who 
fxpc.ctf.'d lo come iiiimccliatcly into power, 
hCMccly oi>'.(.rv( cl dccciu y In tljclr rcf!cctions 
and ohscrvHlions ; liiitl I'lirkc, in p:irticnl;ir, who, 
"witli liis usiijil iiK on'>!.'Ac'ncy, afterwards stood 
lorvv.ird as the (•hanjj>ion of forci^^n royahy, 
5>e''nird U> fc.iget uiiat vv<is due to his le^iliniiite 
soverei^^n. 

A I last, T)(> si";n:> of convalescence appearing, 
tlie ie;'!M ( y hill v/as ahoiit to pass,* and was 
j'lM If ady 1(; he j;iit iji execution, when, to the 
un.siaakahle joy ol'ihe natic^n, as well as of every 



♦ 'I'll': |>.-iilKirij''iit. (if Iff-'i'ii'l mvit.fd the prince of WaVs 
to arre.jil fli'- \cj< ii<y wiOi'jut any Jiinlt.it'oiis. In liie 
hill l)'ff>\<: \\\<- \'m.\.\.\\ \' v.'.'A.vuv^ wvaTx^ ^r.s \\v\\c,ws v<erc 
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member of his august family, his a y. 
majesty, on the 10th of March, sent a i-^uu' 
message to parliament, to acquaint ' 
them with his recovery, and of his ability to at- 
tend to the public business of his kingdom. 

This most agreeable intelligence flew like 
lightning from one comer of the kingdom to 
another, and never were the demonstrations of 
joy which it produced, more enthusiistic or 
more sincere. Every town, every village, ex- 
hibited its testimonies of loyalty and aflPection to 
the bestof sovereigns at ijie instant ; and these 
were renewed on the 23d of April, when his 
majesty, in solemn procession, went to St. Paul's, 
to return thanks.to Heaven for his recovery. 

In the month of July of the same year, one of 
the most unexpected and extraordinary revo- 
lutions took place in France which the annals 
of history records. The details of this memo- 
rable event properly fall under another division 
©four work; but, as the consequences have ex- 
tended, not only to Britain, but to the whole 
civilized world, it will be necessary to state the 
general facts, as we proceed. 

The deranged state of the finances of France, 
and the mild disposition and moderate principles 
of the reiening king, Louis XVI. inducing him 
to assemble the notables of his kingdom, an op- 
portunity was taken to subvert the monarchy, 
and to reduce the sovereign to a state of degra- 
dation, which not only prevented him from doing 
wrong, but from doing any essential service to 
the state. The ba&tile, which had long been 
converted to the most despotvc ^xxr^^^^"* ^-a:^ 
suddenly levelled to the g^ owcvi, ^-cv^ ^^ '^•^ 
soners libented} while il h^lUotwIX ^^'^fc^^^^ 
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chQseh by the people, proceeded to wrest frem 
their guiltless king the privilege of making war 
or peace, abolished all titles of peerage, and al- 
lowed no distinctions, but those of* virtne, 
genius, and merit. When once established au* 
thority is rudely overthrown, and those preju- 
dices which have been indulged for ages are 
ridiculed and exposed, it is difficult to know 
where to stop. The people, like an impetuous 
river bursting its banks, now carried all before 
them ; and uiough, on the 14th of July, 1790, 
the French monarch made a formal surrender 
of the power which his ancestors had enjoyed 
or usurped, and was henceforth to be considered 
not as the tyrant but the father of his people, 
one concession only gave rise to the claims of 
^nother^ and anarchy, which is even more fatal 
than despotism, began to prevail. 

Louis, discovering the consequences of his 
mild submission to unreasonable demands, and 
spurred on by his friends, ^nd perhaps by his 
enemies too, to violate the oath he had taken 
to be true to the new constitution, endea- 
voured to escape to the German dominions} 
but being stopped on the borders of Flanders, 
he was ignominiously brought back to Paris, 
and closely guarded in one of the royal pa- 
laces. In the meantime, another code of laws 
was drawn up by the national assembly, which 
« , -^ the king was likewise induced to sini» 
1791 ' *^^ ^^ these means allayed the popiSar 
. ' ferment for a time. 

During these transactions, the natural love of 
liberty, which will ever animate the hearts of 
Britons, excited a partiality i|i the bosoms of 
many, to the c^use in. wJwfih thp. ^jr^u^Cb Aation 

was 
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was engaged. Those who were carried away 
by a name and plausil)le professions, saw nothing 
but brother freemen in the French ; while tlie 
discriminating and thinking apprehended equal 
danger from the giddy zeal of their country- 
men, as from the intemperate and ungovernable 
licentiousness of their natural enemies. 

Grovemment, however, observed a di^ified 
silence and forbearance ; and in parliament, 
several matters of great importance were dis- 
cussed and settled. 

• The penal statutes against popery, which had 
long continued to be the disgrace of our civil 
code, were softened down ; and several pains, 
penalties, andn disqualifications were done away, 
The house entered on the subject with a libera- 
lity that did them honour, and the bill passed 
through its various stages, almost without oppo- 
sition. 

The constitution of Canada was fixed, by di- 
viding that province into two governments, 
and giving a council and' house or assembly to 
each. This measure, in which the partialities 
and native customs of the inhabitants were con- 
sulted, has been attended with the best effects, 
and will probably secure the dependence of the 
province on Great Britain, by the strong tie of 
gratitude and interest. 

The rights of juries in cases of libel, had long 
been suffered to remain in an indefinite and un* 
determined state. To obviate this inconveni- 
ence, so injurious to civil liberty, Mr. Fox 
brought a bill into parliament, by which, after 
much revision and long d\sc\x^s\Qrc\.,Sx.^-a&>^iC!CN^ 
mutisly decided both by \oTd^ ^^'cA csstoxc^-s^.^'* 
« that juries are iudges boxh oi \^^\a.Ha -^^^^ ^ 
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The same year, his royal highness the duke rf 

„ -^ York was married to the princess Frede- 

17Q1 ' ricaCharlottaUbnca Catherina, daugh- 

'^ ter of the late king of Prussia, whose 

exalted virtues have endeared her to all ranks of 

people. 

The French revolution, as has been previously 
observed, having excited much ix^terest in this 
countjy, and provoked much discussion between 
Its supporters and opponents, the former began 
to be considered as inimical to the Briti^ con- 
stitution, and the latter, as its most faithful de- 
fenders. Wisdom, policy, every principle that 
actuates the prudent, would have taught the 
people of this country to observe the progress 
of such an event, in which they had no real con- 
cern, with a cautious silence; but the bold 
theories of the French revolutionists, striking the 
imagination of the unexperienced with irresisti- 
ble force, and their decisive measures' affording 
gratification to those who were supposed to be 
ill affected to our civil and religious establish- 
ment, it became necessary for the friends of the 
constitution to evince their disapprobation of 
principles, which they saw perverted, and ap* 
plied to the most dangerous purposes- 

On the anniversary of the l^th of July, the 
day on which the bastile was demolished, tlie 
partisans of liberty iti this country agreed to 
celebrate the event by festive meetings in many 
of the principal cities and towns of the kingdom. 
In London, a large number assembled and spent 
the day in conviviality, without any disturbance 
of consequence being excited ; but in Birming- 
ham, where a violent animosity had subsisted 
for some years, between tlie high church party 

and 
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and the dissenters, at the head of whom was the 
justly celebrated philosopher, Priestley, political 
causes co-operating with religious, produced the 
most lamentable eflPects. The persons who as- 
sembled there to commemorate the French rcvo- 
lution, were represented as the enemies of the 
king and constitution ; and no sooner were they 
met, to the number of eighty or ninety, than the 
mob testified their disapprobation. At a yory 
early hour, the company dispersed, but the in- 
furiate mob was not satisfied : they first demolish- 
ed the windows of the hotel, then dispersing 
over the town and its vicinity, they set on fire 
tile meeting houses, the houses of the most emi- 
nent dissenters, and giving a loose to every kind 
of intemperance, became equally formidable to 
both parties. '1 he mansion of Dr. Priestley w ;u 
consumed, with his valuable library and philo- 
sophical apparatus ; and tlius a man, whose ta* 
lents would have been air honour to any coun- 
try, was hunted as an enemy to the human race, 
and ultimately obliged to take shelter in An:c- 
ricarf At last, some troops of light draj^oons 
were called in; and Birmingham, after exhibit- 
ing the most disgraceful scenes of riot and de- 
vastation for three days, was saved from farther 
ruin- by their exertions. Several of the rioters 
lost their lives in the commission cf their crimes, • 
and a few suffered deserved punishment on the 
gallows. 

With equal conduct and go«xi fortune, ei::i 
Cornwallis, who had accepted the oliice of ^ro- 
vernor-general of Bengal, carried on tlie war 
withTippDO Sa'b, in which vj^\\'aL<W^^^\^v5^^'^':^ 
ed by the intrigues of Fritvce. 0%MiTccsK\vvS|^ -^^ 
impedimtints, he formed tbe ^\^i'4^ ^^ ^"^^J^^S 
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{>fttam, thh capital of Mysore, and redact 
Tippoo to such straits, that he was glad to con- 
clude a peace on the terms offered to hini« and 
to give his two sons as hostages for the perform- 
. ance of its conditions, 
* y. When parliament met, the premier, 
T7u9* ^^ ^^^® agreeable surprise of the nation, 
^ * proved that the finances were in such a 
flourishing state as would allow him to Hg^hten 
. the burdens of the people, by taking off taxes to 
the amount of two hundred thousand pounds a 
year, and, at the same time, to appropriate 
double that sum, for the reduction of the national 
debt. The British fleet and army too had been 
diminished; and thus a deceitful calm, which is 
generally the prelude of a storm, lulled the un- 
suspectirg into the dream of lasting peace and 
growing prosperity. 

It w<u not long, however, before the discern- 
ing saw through this disguise. The continental 
powers, jealous of the principles which had been 
developed in the French revolution, prepared 
thems^vcsfor war with that distracted country^ 
Austria took the lead, and Prussia joining that 
power against France, it vras evident that Great 
Britain could not long be kept out of the vortex, 
when a natural enemy was to be opposed or 
humbled. Yet> to tlxe coalition of crowned 
heads against France, may, in a great measure, 
be ascribed, those gigantic exertions which that 
nation made, amid-st anarchy and confusion at 
home, to repel invasion, and even to subjugate 
surrounding nations, in which it succeeded to<i 
well. As, m domestic life, the interference of 
strangers, . imites ^e divided members of a 
familj; so in intestint commotions, the hos- 

tility 
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tility of neighbours forms a bond of union to 
lesist aggression* among those who can a^'tw*« 
on nothing else.* 

Wa\'ing, however, such speculations, we pro- 
ceed to observe, that the spirit of discussion 
which the revolutionary proceedings in France 
excited, having produced various writings, » 
royal proclamation was issued to suppress them, 
'and prosecutions were commenced against the 
authors and publishers of several books of this 
tendency. In return, his majesty received ad- 
dresses of loyalty and of attachment to the con* 
stitution, not only from both houses of parlia- 
ment, but from numerous public bodies through- 
out the kingdom. 

In proportion as the friends of government 
shewed themselves determined to make one 
common cause, the disaffected and discontented, 
of whom some portion will be found in every 
country, being now pointed out as objects of 
fear or detestation, either felt or fancied that 
they were equally justified ip resorting to tlie 
same means of union. Societies for reform 
were formed in many places; and those who 
could no longer preserve the credit of being good 
subjects, were resolved to deserve the imputa- 
tions that had been thrown on theny, and to seek 
secuiity or countenance in numbers. Violence 



• For ** the history of the wurs arising out of the French 
revohiti<»n,** we must refer our rcAdcrs, for dw-tails, to an 
clej»ant and authentic work on that subject, in two vo- 
lumes, quarto, by Alexander Stephens, t'sq. In that 
pubiicatlon, every thing \s reVdXe^ cAn;^lVv\A•^\\^\•a^\^^•^>^^^•>^• 
length, w/iich our coniined VimiU o\>\\\Kt>i» v» ^^^>ii>^^>^^•^^^"^ 
kt gvtiTOl rltwa and u\tlinaLt« leswXu. *^.j 
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always defeats its own ends, however laudable 
its objects may be ; while conciliation and appa- 
rent confidence might have retained many tur- 
bulent spirits in their duty, and made them 
ashnmed of those very measures, for which false 
pride madethem glory in having been persecuted. 
A second proclamation, therefore, appeared^ in 
which it was declared that evil disposed persons 
in this country, were acting in concert "w-ith 
others in foreign parts, in order to subvert the 
laws and constitution; and avowing his majes* 
ty's design of forthwith embodying a part of the 
militia.. Considerable alarm was spread through 
the. sound part of tlie nation, of which descrip- 
tion the majority was immense, and both public 
bodies and individuals - becanrie animated with 
zeal for presefvihg- the^ public peace, and sup- 
porting the constitution of their country. Nn- 
mjerous association* were formed against repub- ^ 
liran principles ;'lovfll addresses poured in from* 
all quarters? and the pulpit and the press were 
equally employed to recommend social order, 
and to disseminate' And enforce those maxkns, 
which had raided Britain to a state of unexam. 
pled political happiness. 

Parliament led the way in every measure, 
which could add to our internal security;- And 
the infamous fraternizing decree of the French 
having excited just alarm and indignation, a 
bill was passed, by which his majesty should be 
empowered to order aliens to quit the king, 
dom, as circumstances might justify or policy 
r^quir^. At the same time, the exportation of 
oc^m into' France was stopped; and it was evi. 
dent to all discerning men tliat hostilities could 
be at no great distance. 

The 
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The French revolutionists loudly complsiinde 
of those zneHsuresy as infractions oi the commer- 
cial treaty between the two nations, without , 
considering that by decreeing fraternity and 
assistance' to the revolting subjects of every mo- 
narchical government, they had justly irritated 
every ruler, and endangered the repose of every 
peaceable subject. They likewise resolved to 
open the navigation of the Scheldt, which this 
country was bound by treaty to resist; and in 
the frenzy of innovation, and in deBancc of the 
most sacred oaths, having abolished mo- a 
narchy, and established a republic in \,^' 
France, all relations formerly subsisting , ^'^ 
between the two nations, were virtually ' *^* 
suspended or dissolved. The royal family of 
France, after having the anguish to see their 
friends and faithful guards overcome and mur- 
dered, were obliged to take refuge in the national 
assembly; and soon afterwards wei-e sent, by this 
unfeeling body, to the prison of the Temple. ^ 

When legitimate government is overthrown^ 
road is opened for the wildest theories, and for 
the perpetration of the grossest crimes. Tlie 
party which had usurped all power in France, 
not satisfied with deposing and imprison- g ^ 
ing their king, proceeded to atrocities, J^' 
which to relate in simple terms, would ' 
turn humanity pale. 'I^'hey broke into the prl^ 
sons, and murdered all those who had been con- 
fined for imputed senjJments of loyalty, proving 
that the opinidn. of' Voltaire w;is perfectly cor- 
rect, when he says, that the character of a 
Frei2chjnan is composed o£ t\\e OJv^vixc^x.^v^^vv.v^'^ 
of the monkey and the tiger. Ow \\'v\'». ^o.^^^^^^^ 
f/xepr/ncess JLamballe was oxv^i oixX^^'Wvx^^ ^^^ 
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timi to tbeu- mferi^al veti^eaccei ftnd h^ fa;i 

^ coqJ^ M^cei^r enter tht* imaxiniiltou of matt. 
Tht me^Hi/r ^ i '■^•"%t bowpvt^* was 

qot yet filled tij>. i 1. the utilde&i a^ 

mo It iuciii'ejuivc ^/f a. lijjig Unc of laii£(f ^M 
brr>tig1it to tWali tT)4 tencti^ced to lo^e EU liftw 
He cofidticud hJmiejf with a finnne*fi and cHH^ 
tian rCMj;ii;itio£i, ^hicb would have done honour 
toamartfr, »nd mitred ihe |niTitshment of tfj* 

AD ?*' ^ ^ ^ '^^^ ^^ * ^" ^^* * **" ^^^^ ^^^ °^ ^ anuar?* 
f^qv" Hf* q^aeeu, the siiierwf the enj|>crfjr of 
' Germiiiiyi bit gutltlcsi AUier^ and m^inf 
lif hts fiicnd% ioon afuT J allowed iiim ta the 
gnvr, by pablic authorised murdttr; \vhik the 
d^iuphhi, whose tender :ige, even in the cjpbwsi 
of w mo niters' who now presided over the des* 
Vnv of TrAr,€et wriuld not sanction c;*p!t:il pu- 
ilhhnjfnt, was ki\ to die in pissr.n, itnd thf* 
priiKCiS Mari.i TLcresa Charlott.i, iIjc (niiy re- 
mrJirin^ issue of Louis XVI. and Anroinciia of 
/fii.t.'ia, after siiflTcring every indi^ijity, during,' 
a Icii;^ imprisonment, that the nio.sl: refined n.a- 
lice could iiiHict, was set al liberty, and ].;m 
'ly.re been HKirricd to her cousin the dii'c 
d'.\ u;;niil(.-;-,me. 

'i'ju' parli.iinent of Great Britain being si*- 
tiiif;, wiieii int'.'liigence was receivi'd Uiat the 
king of France Ijad been put tr)dralb, alvan- 
t;;,"j \y.i\ taken of llie sensation whicJi \\ir. me- 
]:Jiii ]i';]y event jn-cKluced, to unite all p>an;(s in 
tlicr \ir;oroiis prf)secution of a war, for v/hjcli 
J-r'.-j .iralious \vA*\\^m'j!; been making. Ciiaiivt:!;:^ 
tJic ac ered'weA -atwXv.vssavV^x \\v^\v». X.vx.vv-^. 'KVI. 



wftr agamst the kin^ of Great Britain, and the 
prince of Orange, as stadtholder of the United 
provinces. 

Tiie necessity of this war, which was actively 
undertaken by this country without any formal 
declaration, was warmly disputed in parliament; 
but, as is too frequently the case, the argument^ 
pf opposition only strcnjjfthcned the clause of the 
enemy. The troops of Great Britain, undei' 
the command of the, duke of York, having joined 
those of Austria and Prussia, the combmed ar- 
mies defeated the French generals Valence, Mi- 
randa, ;ind Dumpurier, and- took the cities of 
Valenciennes and Conde. After this favoura^ 
ble commencement of the campaign, the duke 
of York made an attempt on Dunkirk; but not 
being supported by a fleet which he expected to 
find on the coast, he was obliged to abandon 
the enterprise, and to retire with great loss. 

7*he family compact being at an end by the tra- 
gical events which had taken place in France, the 
Spaniard's joined the coalition ; and the ships of 
that country, and an English fleet under lord 
Kood, proceeding to Toulon, that important na- 
val arsenal was surrendered to them, in the name 
of Louis XVII. and garrisoned with eighteen 
thousand men of different nations. It was not 
•long, however, before the republicans, collecting 
a large irreguhxr force, attacked it on the land 
side, and such was their impetuosity, that the 
allies were obliged to withdraw, after setting fire 
to and destroying the greatest part of the shi}>- 
pingand stores of the enemy, which time would 
i^ot allow t]}cm to carry off. 

Meanwhile, those dreams of glory * t^^ 
with which the campaign had com- 1703' 
incaced, beg^n to vanish) and Robes* 
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kokrre 9ni the jarobini havinp^ trmmphtd mn 
ike Bri^si:*:inc liictioiii the mgn of terror wat 
M\y ciVAhW^tcd m Vmnct i while tKe enthtiii^ 
n^m tiiftt tlie icleu of lilneny had communkaltd 
to ita troapi, ftr^Pitiercii them more tonntdible 
Uun ever. On ihc Rhine, thetr iiiccesses wen 
gicHt, utid the confederates jicting widiout aisT j 
rt'guUrly' concerted plun, die wed alteniaic vu ^ 
gour amd irresolution, ^ 

An bonit?, ^ditioi) was ndv^ncmg whh rapid 
strides to overturn the fithric of cmr canftHution* 
whirh the wisdom of ages h;id rearcdi and, se* 
veviil perw>nii of talents having knt tlieir aid to 
promote ilicse nefarious k hemes, 'w ere brcmght 
to trinL By^ the icverkf of xIiq bw* of ScAt- 
liirul, some of tJiem being convicted of scdkioa 
in that coimtry, were sentenced to be traniport* 1 
ed tf> Botjuiy Bay, which w^s accordingly pvii ^ 
i[k r"xf Liitic^n J hut tiru <:h;tmpi[jns of conftjsiou in 
Kii;^;land, wlio had been indicted for trea'jon, 
were all eventually acfjuitted, which gave a 
teiuporary triumph to the democratic faction. 

About this time, an alarm of an invasion hav- 
A n ^'""^ h<-*^'n spread tlirou;:^hout the kiiigd(Jiri, 

' ' ;^rc,it exertions were made to pait the 
country in a p]Oj*>er state of delcnce, and 
niilitary assf»ciations were sanctioned and csia- 
hli .hcd in all parts, for that palri(;tic purpose. 
'i'Jie ardour with which youn^ men of all ranks 
entered into these corj)s, equally damped the re- 
sf>liJiIon of domestic traitors, and foreign foes, 
and the preparations wjiicli had been made to 
annoy us, he'^vvw to sVacV.v;u^ and at last were 
e/jt/rely drop\')cd. 

On tlie coutiu^iux., \\\e '.vxms ^^S.^^^^ -.^x^sA^^^^ 
a vv^nt of cord\A co-o^^v^u^v^.V^^^-^----- 
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many reverses; but the spirits of the British 
were roused to aii unusual degree of elevation, 
by a glorious naval victory, obtained by t i 
that gallant veteran, lord Howe, over 1 704 * 
the French fleet, which had ventured * 

from Brest harbour, for the purpose of protect- 
ing an expected convoy of merchantmen. In 
this action, which was warmly contested, the 
French were totally defeated, with the loss of 
six ships of the line taken, and three sunk. The 
French fleet consisted of twenty- six sail, and the 
English of twenty-flve. 

In the West Indies, Martinico, St. Lucie, and 
Guadaloiipe, fell under the power of the Kng- 
lish ; and, in the East, the capture of Pondi- 
cherry, Chandernagore, and Mahie, conferred 
fresh lustre on the arms of Britain. In short, 
in almost every enterprize, where tl>c English 
were singly engaged, they were completely suc- 
cessful, while as allies they participated in all 
the reverses and defeats cf their continental c(^n- 
jiecti(nis. 

i^fter the evacuation of Toulon, lord Hood 
besieged, and took the island of Corsica, the 
crown of which was afterwards accepted by his 
jBJijesTy, and a viceroy was sent to govern that 
little kingdom; but it was not long before po- 
licy, or necessity, compelled this country to 
abandon a spot, which would ever have been at- 
tended with more expence than advantage. 

In Trance, the sanguinary reign of terror was 
tern:iiiHttd, by the overthrow of Robespierre; 
but ur.Jcr(?veiy successive faction, it was found 
tliMt tiie arms of the Tep\iViV\c y^^^'^^^^^^ ^"^ "^^^ 
camijicnt, rind at once Ge\-\T.*^A^■N ^ '^V^'^"^-* "^^ 
Jidly ich their irrcbibUjVvi 'io\cc. * '"^V^ \\v-i^^n 




of the United t*rnvinccsbdii(^ also f;i^Hiute4 by 
the fcv^ritf ol the tVotti which fumifhed a pjii* 
»(igc to ihc IVcnch over river* s^nd cslnal^ tim 
cf>iintrjr w;i* speediif /I'ff^rriffjrfii/t and frf>tn long 
befogs trr4cht*roui friend*, tlie Dutch uow he* 
g;tn IQ be our open encmiei> The ^uidtholdeTt 
witJi hUfamil^ftook rrfuge m Efigtandt ;4ud btil 
H«VlpbHi court ^^Ai^Ticd ioT hh residence* 

M^mwhile Ff>l;ind, overwhelmed by ffjwgn 
deipjiifro, wau blotted out from the ntunbcr urf 
Europeaiu kijigdr>mH }ind its territoriei dtriiie«l 
tmouj; the Prnsitiani^, Rubibns, aiul Auuriam* 

During tlie^ traniacclons » treat jr of ;tmrtT* 
and coiumerce u^t concluded between the 0n* 
tiUt and the United 8tiite« of Ainerica, which 
seemed to revive iJie KenEimentit of reciprocal 
f egiird und n^tct'imit which Jmd »o long sub^iited j 
between the kindred iiation^. * 

An ;»Urnipt was likewise made tf) Dhtain some 
f nuijiicM i.il ;Klv;inl;i^cs troni liie (.'lujx if.r f£ 
(')iii);i, :jnii ;ui rnibir/.y, rf)niiiicicJ by t-.irl M.i- 
c.nfncy, w;is (lis[):i!{ lied witli ^^I't-.it prjnip to the 
rnstcin rt'i^ioiis fci tli:it purpose ; hut ihoii;j'li 
tlie ("hincse were al)undantly civil, iliev strictly 
adlieifd to tlieir r)ii^rinal and characteristic poli- 
< y, .ind after presents were inteiclKinpcci, it w.it 
luiited tliat tlie speedy departure of the slran- 
^;('rs wr)uld be at;reeal)le. 

In consequence of t}ie reverses wliicli Iiad at- 
A .. tended llie arms of tlie allied powers, 
, ' -■ warm ii( bales took i»lace in tlic i*ritish 
pal iiamcht, and peace ^^■as earnestly re- 
conunended \>^ \\\e U-Aders of opposition, with- 
out slating n\\ \v\v.\V ^yvawwXsXv ^v^^v\W^vi %^v.\.<:u- 
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to keep the spirits of the people alive, and to 
convince them that they were invulnerable on 
their native elementt Three ships of the line 
were captured in this action ; and had not «)ur 
fleet been too ne>rr a lee shore, the fruits of the 
victory, in all probability, would have been much 
more considerable. 

In the sprine of this year, his royal highiless 
the prince of Wales contracted a matrimonial 
alliance with his cousin, the princess Caroline of 
Brunswick, an event which gave great joy to the 
nation, whose liberality was conspicuous on 
this occasion, in adjusting the affairs of his royal 
highness, and making a -proper settlement in fu« 

. ture, for the suppqrt of bis household. 

The price of bread being extremely dear, from 
the failure of the preceding crop, various distur- 
bances broke out among the poor, in different 
parts of the kingdom; and as the difficulties 
under which they laboured were in a great mea- 
sure ascribed by them to the war, the seditious 
took advantage of this sentiment, to lead them 
into the most detestable excesses. Not only 
were assemblies of the disaffected held in fields 
and other places, wliere the leaders harangued 
the multitude in the most inflammatory lan- 
guage ; but even violent measures were resorted 
to, equally disgraceful to the national character, 
and abhorrent from its general feelings. On 
the first day of the meeting of parliament, his 
majesty was grossly insulted in passing to the 

. house of lords by a furious mob, and though a 
reward of one thousand pounds was immediately 
offered by proclamation, for the discovery of 
any person concerned in such shameful outrages, 

none 
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every object to which it was applied. Hence 
the love of peace became more aad more fek 
by the British aad the Austrians, who now 
alone remained of the grand confederacy which 
had been formed against France > but in propor- 
tion as tile enemy was successful, he became in- 
solent alsO| and would not deign' to listen to 
equal terms of accommodation. 

The United Provinces being now converted 
into a republic, after the French model, under 
the title of Batavta, and of ccMisequence an ally 
to republican France, it became exposed to ho§- 
tilittes from this country, whose arms^ likewise^ 
by a singular fatality, were obliged to be turned 
against Spain, which had originally fought ca 
our side. 

By sea, the lus^e of our arms continued un* 
sullied. Admiral Elphinstone captured a large 
Dutch fleet, near the Cape of Good Hope: and 
every individual officer in the navy» who had 
any opportunity of engaging with an enesiyi 
seemed to be animated with the saihe spirit of 
daring, and, in general, came o£F with merited 
success. Captain TroUope, in the Glattton« tn 
particular, gained immortal honour in aa en* 
gagement with a French squadron of eight ves« 
sels, at least thrice his own strength, whica» how* 
ever, he beat o£F. 

The patriotism of the nation kept pace with 
th*? courage of its defenders. A loan of eighteen 
millions was raised by voluntary subscription in 
less than sixteen hours ; and every effort was 
madcy both by arms and by negotiation, to bring 
the war to an honourable conclusion. With a 
view of eiFecting this, lord Malmesbury was sent 
as plenipotentiary to Paris ; but aiVcr some time 

waf 
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1 Spent in fruitless discussioiiy he was given to 
understand that his proposals were inadmissible, 
and he was ordered to quit Paris in forty-eight 
hours, and the French territority with as much 
expedition as possible. i 

In Irdandy the spirit of disaffection . j^ 
had risen to the most alarming height, ^ Jg^ * 
and deputies from the united Irishmen 
had actually solicited and obtained assistance in 
their criminal schemes. An invasion of that 
country was projected, and seventeen sail of the 
lise> with many smaller vessels, carrying eighteen 
thousand men, were sent out from thjs coast of 
France ; but the winds being unfavourable, 
though part of the armament reached Bantry 
hay, they made no attempt to land, and at last 
were obliged to return with some loss. 

Soon after, an invasion of Wales was attempt- 
ed ; but on such a contracted scale as to excite 
ridicule rather than terror. The men • ^ 
who disembarked were all made prison- J^.- ' 
ers of war, without daring to shew re- ' 
sistance. 

About the same time the agreeable intelli- 
gence arrived of a signal naval victory,obtaincd 
off Cape St. Vincent, by sir John Jervis. This 
eallant officer, commanding fifteen sail of the 
line, fell in with a Spanish fleet of twenty-seven 
sail, and, after an engagement of five hours, in 
which the vast superiority of British tactics, 
skill, and bravery, was displayed, captured four 
of the number. As a reward for this eminent 
service, he was created earl St. Vincent, in al- 
lusion to the scene of actiotVjaivd 2dxa\>N i.x'^"?. ^^- 
turned 2. pension. 

In the beginning of t\\\s ^e^vx \^. ^^'a^^ }^^J^ 
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.i^eclient to stop the payment in specie ^Ae* 
bank. This strong measure^ as it evidently ap- 
peared to be the result of policy^ and not of ne- 
cessity, produced no great sensation of inquietude 
in the public mind : the notes of the bank passed 
as freely as ever, and for the accommodation of 
the public an immense number of one and two 
pounds value were now first issued. 

The heavy wei ght of taxes, the extravagance and 
profusion that pervaded every department.of the 
state, and the frustration of all the plans which 
had been laid for reducing the exorbitant power 
of France, or restoring a form of government to 
her, that would in some measure assimilate with 
those of her neighbours, having been lon^ and 
deeply felt, all ranks and descriptions of men 
began to be dissatisfied with the general conduct 
of^administration, and many were loud in their 
clamiours for a change of men and measures. 
Yet so much had the continuance of Mr. Pitt in 
power been identified with the preservation of 
the constitution, that the higher orjers cpnti- 
mieJ to give him their unequivocal suppQrt,and 
the voice of the Utwcr ranks was drowhed in the 
applauses they conferred on his exertions Sixid hit • 
talents. 

Hitherto the nation had looked up to the navy 
with a well-grounded confidence, and placed 
both its glory and its defence in the valour of its 
sailors ; but a sudden cloud spread an alarming 
gloom over the fair prospect on which Britons 
}:ave ever been taught to look with peculiar sa- 
tisfaction. j\ serious mutiny broke out among 
the seamen of the channel fleet lying at Spithead; 
but on obtaining an increase of pay, which the 
tircumstaaces oi ilie times and their own merits 

rendered 
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rendered not unreasonable, order and discipline 
were speedily re-established among them. 

Scarcely, however, was this insurrection ap- 
peased, before another, still more furious and 
menacing, broke out among some ships at Sheer- 
ness, which were joined l)y others of the same 
refractory disposition. New and extravagant 
demands were dictated to the admln^lty, dele- 
gates were chosen to conduct the meeting, and 
one Richard Parker was appointed admiral of 
the mutinous fleet. The firmness of goveniment, 
supported by the united voice of the legislature, 
ioon taught these infatuated men that they had 
Aothmg farther to expect, after their just de- 
mands were gratified, and dissensions beginning 
to prevail amon^; them, ship by ship submitted 
to lawful authority. Many of the ringleaders, 
among whom was Parker, suflFered deserved pu- 
nishment-; pardon was generously extended to 
the rest ; and with the true feelings of British 
seamen, they anxiously wished to have some op- 
portunity of wiping off this disgrace, which 
tbcy had rashly brought upon their character. 

It was not long bdfore many of them obtained 
what'they so ardently sought. Ad- q^ j|, 
sniral Duncan, who had long been en- . ^0*- * 
eaged in blocking up the Dutch fleet 
m the Texel, being driven from his station l)y 
Ae weather, allowed them to venture out. 
Scarcely, however, had they got clear of the land, 
when the British fleet returned, and forced them 
to an engagement. The action was extremely 
obstinate ; but, at last, nine of the largest shii^s^ 
and two admirals, wei^ X.Yve \.Ta\^\^^ ^S. ^xxn^^^^ 
prowess. For this serV\ce, Oct^ ^-a^^xcs, ^^"^"^^^ 
inw railed to the iMseTage, \>-j \!cv« ^"^^'^ "^"^"^ 




nf liwsi rJiteniirn Duncani of C^iftipefdown, off 

wkn:Uplacf Ijii* vktffry Wivti atchiirvcd, 

Rcar-fldnih;il HeUon, who h*id 4/itmguwhed 
bifnirU in lf*rd *St* Vhiceiit^s enga^cTnent witJi 
the Bptnv^h Bi^ru ^'!^k# ?»ouij uhtr iliM gloriout i 

u!i;jrM on tlictf^wn nf SanU Crui, rn Tancii^*! 
Tiic mok ^'Hit fttnrrticd, but th<njph prnttigici of ^ 
vjilour iftnT-r viliibitfd, it Wiu tV>ynd m^{H>»Mk; 
get poiiu^jkvuju fit ike fori : thu vultaiu 
fciJt an arm, and h>i) men were eitiiisr kill 
wmaided in the ;i«vati1t. 

A her rvcr^ iVe&li victory » instc-ai! of ri ting 19 1 
ki pietrnfiniM, tJic ikifbh ^^ov<?mincnt «cetiie4l 
d/esirau» to grutify tbc* pcnpU*, by making otct^I 
ttjfcs of pence^ Lord Miilmc*bnry w;ij ;ijp*ifl ( 
ecifDmmioTied lo pniceed tu IJtk } but ^fter k»i^ j 
cOnA^renc'^s, in vvbich riothin^ difrisive- wai 
'Irnru of iiitiTits <>nr oitlie French 



ciir .-f !(M ■., (>\ 
in;- :'n}' d(\ o 
|)!il .ilj.ii'' t i- 



Ill/if! 



ins .iss -c i::'C", and reiK'.er- 
n iioi <.i/.v ni()rL- difTicuit, 
-!(', nil ;.;r,' I'lir tcri;is, the 
i-uii i it j.TiiHfnUorelurn. 
l!f.\'.'ivcr, tic i\ '.ibtii.'ir.s 
Tiifit'-;.! iji iL.ily, tl:f-y wrrf 



h U.llljK'! 



il !'- :.i,;ii a di iliiil ivr 'rt-aiy wilh 
) p jnil>li(, iit. C .trr:j () l-'orrnio ; and iIj'JS 
i;iiiai)i v.'.is Icif •,\i\'j\y to (-(-ntciul ulih the 
^, who v\crc' not slow to av;iil 
J atlvanla^;LS wliicli forlune had 
pnl. into their |)f>v.-'T. 

In j),i 1 harn-cnr, the (hhal'-'. vcrc very anlm'-ited 
()]] the caws^'- v.\\\c\\\\aOv Y\v»duccd the iailiire ot 

^^\ \ . V \ A'' \ ' » W NV- A^ . aA^X-V^' ^ A^N V\ vX^KNNN.v^'^'t. 

^v ,. ... a \A>v. , ^^^ 
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loan ; an<i that the funds, which had suffered 
an extraordinary depression, might be somewhat 
relieved, the chancellor of the exchequer brought 
in a bill for the redemption of the land tax, 
which had previously been rendered perpetual. 
This last measure, which certainly did credit to 
the financial talents of Mr. Pitt, owing to the 
pressure of circumstances, has never been fully 
carried into eflFect, and there is too much reason 
to fear that it will be a long time before it can 
produce all that was expected from it. 

The French, disengaged from the opposition 
of Austria, had time and opportunity to foment 
the treasons which had long been rankling in the 
bosoms of tlie united Irishmen. These deluded 
people had formed an extensive conspiracy 
against government, * and, stimulated by some 
persons of rank and consequence among them, 
had perpetrated the most savage cruellies on 
such as were of opposite principles. At last, the 
country 'was obliged to be put under martial law, 
and some of the principal traitors having been 
themselves betrayed, their wretched adherents, 
finding concealment any longer impossible, 
broke out into open rebellion. 

It is painful to enter into the details of mur- 
ders and atrocities, which would have disgraced 
natural enemies. We wish a veil to be thrown 
over them for ever,- and that every component 
part of the British empire may from henceforth 
be united among themselves, and wield the arms 
of war against foreign foes alone. Numbers of 
the insurgents fell, yet if they sought revenge, 
they more than suffvdexsxX.^ \^\.'^:^\•J^fc^^ "^^ 
when they could i\o loiv^ex \.e^^\^^'tw'^^> "^^^ 
indulged ijitheixios\.b;)Lj\>-aa:w&^^^^"^^^^'^'^'^'^'' 
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At Uft carl Citmdcn w:w t^caHH, ind f^i 
IDjtrqub CortiwsLUis, whfi to t)u- big!ie&t pertotiril 
dinrMcter utik^d ftpli*nJid milttaty lalcmw, wai 
appijinrL-J hi* siKrcc-STiof h\ the viccro]r^ty f*f 
hikud* In a shurt nmt* nfccr hi* arrival, h« 
piihli^hedapriKbmatkmt oftWrng hii najciiy'i 
piinlon to siifh of the re be hi .is )frh«njld *arrcn*kr 
Un*m«e Ivci and their Jtnn*, in fourteen diff. 
'J*liii had the dL'iircd eiTi^ci % aiid though paruci 
of the ifiKurgents madt; thdr appc^r*tnce after* 
wards, Indiliorent qu4rirrj*, the kmg'i tnwpi 
every whtre prcv;*iledr and au cd them mto iuh- 
mjKiton or concciilfncnt. 

On «n mvcsti^iitKJn which alterwsa^ tooli 
place in parliantcnti it jippeafcd, that in tb« 
pToytmt of Ulster almiethcT^ were one hiwidrej 
tlioiLiand United Irishmen, armed with pikeii 
but hriii^ cil^cfrncenetl hefmr^ thfir met^UTCl 
were ripe for cxccition, thcy spri»ad themselves 
over the other provinces, and corrupted as many 
as they could find (lis|>o.sed to i>c the dupes and 
tlie viciims of their criminal ilrsip^ns. 

i'rorn some cause not suilicicntly accounted 
for, the Trench most providentially were not 
j^repared to throw in .supplies,till the reb»!ls were 
A |x at tlie last p;'dsp. At length, however, 
f-ciw ' ^^^^ ^^*^- -^^<^ ^'^ August, three French fri- 
gates landed about seven hundred men 
in the hay of Killala, and laking possession of 
the town and castle, which latter was the resi- 
dence of the bishop, after some petty successes, 
they ventured to penetrate farther into the coun- 
try; but f>u l\Ae Hx.\\ ol V>si^\.fcTc\\>c\ vW-^ -^^irc lorced 
to surrenc\cv to a co\\\rc\tv cckTcvtu-axv^vi<\\i>^ ^^r:^-^ 

beat or miunA..t^^. x.V.x I.-, --^-^^^^^^ 
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speaking;, joined the invaders, and of such a 5^0- 
Deral sJaughter was made, in the action which 
terminated the career of their deluders. 

In the month of May, eeneral Coote, with a 
handful of men, making a descent in the Nether- 
lands, with heroic bravery and good conduct, 
destroyed the sluice-gates of the grand canal of 
Bruges, and burnt several gun-boats and a num- 
ber of transports ; but the enemy collecting in 
considerable force, before he could retire from 
the coast, he was compelled to surrender, with 
his little army. 

Vast preparations had been making for some 
time at Toulon, for an expedition of uncomnion 
xnagnitpde, to be conducted by general Bona- 
parte. Its destination was involved in impene- 
trable eecrecy, and it had the good fortune to 
elude all the vigilance of our ships in the Medi- 
terranean,on its putting to sea. In its progress, 
Malta surrendered to it, by the treachery of 
some of the chiefs of that island; and steering its 
course for Egypt, the French debarked their 
forces in that country, which they speedily over- 
ran, though not without a spirited opposition 
from the Mamelukes. 

AdmiralNelson, who had been appointed, with a 
strong squadron, to watch the motions of this 
armament, at last discovered the fleet, which had 
conducted it, safely moored in the bay of Abou- 
kir. Without hesitation, he ordered an immedi- 
ate attack ; and, after a dreadful conflict, a com- 
plete victory rewarded his skill, and the gallantry 
of the ckther British officers and sailors. Nine 
ships of the line were taWeiv, ?lxi^ v«^ V^^^^^ n*^^ 
one of the latter of vf\i\c\i vj^ xJca^x^^'^ "^^ 
mirul. Only two ships o£ \3ci^ \\v^ t^^c^^j^^^ 



tW vrh6\e ^e*^U Jind had nni the re$riti?cn ftf^ 
H(m:ip;irti^*i nrniid been vqnA m the t*mf rjfcncff 
iht €tfK'dil»in Uy land muti have inuUy imiled« 
al'iOr Fnr fhrft wrvic^t the stdmir^ ws.^ cre^iird 
l«rd NrfMm, of the Nik, situl received a pefl^iofl' 
ai ?iOCM>I, a re?jir, besiUck other haRourt an4 diM 
ibKtiunf ffiini forergu powers, w)w> united «' 
lhe\T md mi rail on ol tlic vicior. 

Pmvokcd hy the Prciu-h invaticm iif Egypt^ 
rhi? Gr^nd 5ciguiar n^m declared w»r ag^tiC 
th^i iiiitioR ; but fctill fnr>r<j impcirtjint l^jenefitl 
to tlir cause tit Kntppt* were expected from ihi 
cD-c»gef atkm of the arm* of Ru&^ia- The t«tpe» 
ror Piiul WHS panegyri^i^d for hii magnainmitr 
in earning i'orwjfd on ihh acea^ion i but tfcottgn 
hk bHrb:iriAn gcA€r.i), Suwarroff, was for r trrat 
liicccKditl, from the caprice nf htf master* who; 
BOtni cljpin^ycvf siLlc.*\, nm!imjj perm^tnem wni cf* 

The ]'ji;.'Jl sli rcrljiced Mlnorc;i, In tills cam. 
]y-i^yn ; hut v/t-re cr)!isrr;iincJ to evacuate St. 
i)')iiiij)p;r), wliicli Iiud j^rovcd the grave of man^ 
J>i irish suldicTH and sjulors, and a vortex of re- 

VC'IIIIL*. 

Tiic' same year Mr. Pitt, finding lils financial 
n-sfjincc's almost exhausted, liad recourse to an 
iiu)iiisirori.d tax on inorne, which was uu>ie 
^n.iiifig to the ieehngs of Englishmen, from tiic 
vex;ilion it occasioned, tlian it was f)roductivc 
to the government that raised it. 

A measure, hrjwever, wliicli will immortalize 
tJic iijejnorv oi tl\c V»vve y'^^'^^'^n^'c i muI^ we hope, 
c/rsci ve the Iasv'vuv', v';^'^^^^^^'^^" '^'''^^'''^^'^ '^'-"^^^'^'^'^'^^n 
WH'i ills pvniccled V^uum vAvW:q\axx«^> v^^\^^ 



Englaiui, and yiolently. opposed in Ireland^ was 
at last carried into effect, on principles peculiarly' 
favourable to the real interests of the latter coun- 
try. On this subject, however, the wisest and 
best men in both nations were much divided, 
aindtime alone can confirm, or refute, the maxims 
by which they were actuated. 

We have already noticed that peace had been 
concluded between the emperor of Germany ilnd 
the French, by the treaty of Campo Formio ; 
but the former soon found a fair pretext for re- 
armin^f and joining the confederacy against the 
republicans. 

The Russians speedily gave a new turn to the 
war in Italy, while the English recovered Naples 
for its lawful sovereign, and under the able and 
valiant conduct of sir Sidney Smith, repelled a 
French invasion of Syria, headed by Bonaparte 
himself* 

The perfidious and treacherous beha- * ^y 
viourot Tippoo Sultan, having given |«^qq* 
tise to a new war in India, general Har- ' * 
.ris, with equal success and expedition, made him- 
iclf master of Seringapatam, in storming which 
the tyrant of the Mysore fell in action^ and with 
bim the empire which his father had established. 
Immense treasures rewarded the victors, and 
the British possessions in India, which were me- 
aaced both by the French in Egypt, and Tippoo, 
their c<mfederate, were in a great measure freed 
from danger. 

A grand expedition against Holland had been 
long pirepanng# which was undertaken chiefly 
in expectation of support from the partisans of 
the prince t)f Orange. The army, under the 
.^i^innuLnd of sir Ralph JVbercrombie« landed on 
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the 27th of August, near the Heldcr Poirtt, 
which was carried, after a long and a sharp con- 
flict. Soon after, however, the duke of York 
assuming the chief command, the enemy having 
assembled in great force, and the season beiog 
too far advanced to suffer them to coadnue in 
the field, in a hostile counti-y, the Britiskwere 
baffled in their attempts of rescuing Holland 
from the grasp of France, and obliged to return 
with great loss. 

By a singular instance of good fortune, Bona* 
parte, having left the army he commanded in 
tgypt, in spite of all the vigilance of our 
cruisers, reached the shores of France. He was 
received by a faction with great enthusiasm, and 
availing himself of his popularity, he assumed 
the principil direction of the affairs of that still 
^distracted, though victorious people, and gave a 
new form to the government, which, in the space 
ttf ten years, had already undergone repeated 
changes. 

Scarcely had be mounted the consular throne, 
before he made overtures of accommodation to 
the English government, but these being reject- 
ed, on the plea, that his continuance in power 
might be as unstable as that of his predecessor^, 
he turned his attention to the other belligerent 
powers, against whom he was equally sUccessi'ul 
in arms as m political address. At Marengo, he 
June H S^^-^ the Austrians a most signal de. 
1800 ' ^^^* ^" which the emperor again con- 
' sented to a negotiation, and by the 
definitive treaty of LuneviUe the fate of Gexma. 
".ny was sealed. 

Meanwhile Malta was obliged to. submit to 
-the arms ^f England, after a blockade .of two 
'" V years, 
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years, and the French seeing tlieir affairs in 
Egypt almost desperate, entered into a treaty 
for evacuating that country. The British go- 
vernment, however, unhappily reiusing to ra- 
tify this convention, which had been formed 
under the auspices of sir Sidney Smith, the 
French assumed courage from despair, and in 
order to dislodge them Irom this province, with- 
out which our India possessions could neitJitr 
have been secure, nor peace attainable, that ap- 
proved veteran, sir Ralph Abercroiribie, was sent 
iigainst them, with a powerful army. 

The details of his operations have already 
been given to the world in volumes : suffice it to 
say, in this place, that on the 21st of March, 
ISO!, he defeated the French general, Menou, 
with great loss, but was mortally wounded in the 
action, and died a few days after, universaiiy 
beloved and lamented for his private virtues, as 
"well as for his military talents. The business of 
completing the reduction of Egypt now devolved 
on general Hutchinson, and this being effectu- 
ated, paved the way to a general peace. 

But v.e are anticipating events. The failure 
of two succeeding crops had occasioned a scarci- 
ty of corn ; w obviate which, large importations 
•were made, and every kind of retrenchment and 
ceconomy in the use of bread was recommended 
by government, and generally adopted by indi- 
viduals. Notwithstanding these precautions, the 
price of corn rose to a most exorbitant height, 
and the distresses of the lower, and more especi- 
ally o£ the middle ranks of society, amidst the 
accumjilatt'd ills of famine aivd "^'^x, >«t\^ 's^x^^cv 
35 cou!d scarcely admit o£ ag^x^NJcCvo^* "S.^t's. v 
he honour of the counttY \ie \X Vw^'^^'*^'^^ 
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charity was never more extensively diffused, or 
patience more fully exemplified, than on this 
trying occasion ; and if there were some pnrtial 
riots and disturbances, they were frequently as 
much to be pitied as they were to be con« 
demned. ^ 

The union of Great Britain and Ireland beii^ 

fixed by the le^slature to commence and be in 

A T) force from the first day of the nincteenrh 

1801 ' ^^"^"n^» ^^^ imperial parliament of both 

* islands met at Westminster^ on the 22d 

of January, and on the 2fd of the next month his 

majesty opened the session with a gracious speech, 

in which he avowed his intention of putting a 

termination to the war,^ as soon as the honoin- 

and safety of his dominions could be secured. 

About this time, however, the emperor of 
Russia had not only withdrawn himself 
from the confederacy against France, but 
had stimulated Denmark and Sweden to enter 
into an armed neutrality against this country. 
' In consequence of a convention to this purpose, 
signed at Pete/sburgh by the northern powers, 
the British court found it adviseable to lay an 
embargo on the vessels of the contracting par- 
ties, ' and to prepare for vigorous hostilities. 

In the beginning ©f February, the prospect of 
this countty, indeed, was sufficiently gloomy. 
Without a single ally, there was scarcely a port 
which was not shut against us, and in this pos- 
ture of affairs,Mr*^itt, who had swayed the cabi- 
net for so many years,, determined to resign* He 
was followed by the greatest part of the eiBcient 
ministers who had acted with him, and Mr. Ad- 
dlngton, speaker of the house of common!^ was 
appointed chjancellor of xlm exchequer, lord 

H4wkesbiiryf 
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bury, secretary of state for the foreign 

enty and earl St« Vincent, first lord of 

nilty. 

rile indisposition seizing the king before 

arrangements could be completed, Mr. 

inued for some weeks to perform his 

ictinns ; and witli a generosity not very 

among public men, brought forward 
lies for the year, to tlie amount of forty- 
ons, that the popularity of his friend, 
premier, might not be affected by the 
which he would have been called cm to 
before he could have been well seated in 
• 

3anes and Swedes were speedily de- 
)f the islands they held in the West 
nd a British squadron, under admiral sir 
rker and lord Nelson, being dispatched 
he Baltic, an engagement took a -r* 
Copenhagen, which had been .oq. ' 
fortified, when the result was a 

victory on the part of the English, 
ained by the intrepid conduct of lord 

After this bloody battle, an armistice 
ed on, and the emperor of Russia, Paul, 
cccded by his son, Alexander, a prince 
d and pacific disposition, the northern 
icy fell to the ground, and peace was 
)etwcen us and the nations which com* 



three months after, admiral sir James 
z defeated the rear of the combined 
nd Spanish fleets, with considerable ' 
ttcr power; and, asaV^isx. ^^vi\\. 
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mbined ^ | 

hie loss j ^ 

-- , , , _ .ViW., x^^'t '\ 

IS menacing an \nvAs\otv oi \^cv\s cv^^xv- > 
dQr to ch-.istise tW\x *'^^^^^^^'''^'^^^'^5T.^^ 
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Nelfon was sem tr> destroy a flotilla at Botilaj^t. I 
Ifjb lordihip dUpUfifd his u<cu^l bravrr7> but 
fortune did not crown his i:nJe*ivouri on t)iii 
4>ccsisiont and the loss oi ciAptdhi Park^Tt ^nd of 
niMnf brkve snilor^t more ikan counterbiil^uiced 
the tnjuriei h? inflicted on tht- foe- 

Thc Frtnch being now dkpo^ivctsed of E^ypt* 

ZT\d finding it impoiKiblc tom^kc arty impmsioti 

on cur coahts, whtk otir nu.val power w;if so 

much superior, lUtencJ to the vtiice of htw 

mantty i aiid» after a tedious negotlatim), in 

which many oppoiite interests were to be adjust- 

* . 1^ cd, prehtidn^rics uf peace were Mgned 

1801 ' ^^ ^^^^ of Odober^ m tbe unhotind- 

* cd joy of the united kmgdom* The 

terms^ huwevcr, were fdT from ^ivine un?¥CTial 

s^tf^factianr itnd many auw m them tlieieed* td j 

a new u^ir, at no ^re;it distance $ bui a d^^nmvt ' 

. I>j u'ii^ ii;^n'jd at Anjif!tis, an tltc t^TlJ "I 

J," ./ Mircii fuUnwhi^'^, Uy O.m rc:*i]jt*c;i^'" l e- 
TiSprjtrritiuriL'S ^f the Lwr^ i^ovtrrtjfur.ii'.^ 
marqfi!,> L'nrnwikllts a;iJ Jf^'iepli liiiaiipjuc; iv d 
the iiJiti^^iis of Europe, niter laMii^ sn long lu* 
r;i^S£fd sind afnii ted by tilt: wiirs .tr;>iu;:f t.ut ^.l 
UiC' i'ieii<;}i revcjluiiotii scufnud j^jlad tii slumber 
in tIk^ :irr.>\ c*f pf ;lcc, t!tfiii^^]j not uncui^iiCioui 
that amhili'^n miiiht sofjn ^iw^ike them* 

- ,. 'I h(;se feaiH were luih.ippily realized. 

IHD'i' ^^^^' I retwviiiions nf iIr- LULmy obH;»e4 
thf Kn;;lish arnhu^^HcJyr to leave I'aris^ 
April Ii^O F i uirit the rt']>r^walni the wjr has t*J- 
J i i b i ' »kI ; L1^^ ^ vu ^^ \i t \ V\s\\ \m1i^ Y'*^ ^ s t '' d e t> re e o f li iiK- 
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REMARKABLE EVENTS IN ENGLISH HISTORY, 

Frtm tbt tenth year of the Reign of Henry VIIL to the year 180i, 

ibiefly relative to the introduetion of Imfrovemente^ 

and to iS/rw Diseoveries, 

[Concluded from the first Volume] 

A. D. 

1520. The frst Map of England conttructed 
1522. Farthings coined of silver ' 

1524. Hops introduced into England. 

Newfoundland settled 

Soap iirst manufactured. in London 

1 528. Assize of bread first appointed 

1529. Protestants took their name from their protest 

against the errors of the church of Rome 
1532. Meat ordered to be sold by weight 
15SS. Hemp and flax first planted in England 

1534. Refwmation in England began 

1535. One hundred members of Parliament sent from 

Wales 
Oath of supremacy first administered 

1536. Clergy excluded from parliament 
1 538. Parish registers begun 

153y. Pipes ef lead invented for conveying water 
1540. Needles first made in England 
15-14. Cannon first made in England 
Iron first cast in England 

1546. The arts of making tapestry brought into E^igland 

1547. Rcfformation in. Scotland 

1548. Mortars for throwing bombs first made in England 
1550. Adultery punished with death 

Southward annexed to London 
Horse Guards first instituted 

1552. Books of astronomy, and geometry, destroyed in 

England, as infected with magic 

1553. The passage discovered to Archangel in Russia 
Nova Zembla discovered by captain Willoughby 

1555. The first law for the reparation of highwa)-s 

1556. Watchmen first appointed in LQnd<(M\ 
1S58, The dress of apprenucet te^VaX«5^ 

Glass first made in En^Laxkd 
JSS9. Customhouse first erected 
JSO'J. Copper mines ^wrovered m ^^1^^^^ 
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ifMitlCAttt trtMTI 

Ktfra trn<!r Hy the £t)gfi&h 

^htwtB brpiiffht IfcHQ AirtcM bf t^ f AglM^ 

A taw mxih ;ipint* iort^r^ and mjific 

l^cfjiiry |iMni*b«d with tli^ piiiof j 
|Cntvc9 Ar^c nude hert / 

1 0bii<rcQ bf uu^"Kt tn F.nf^bnd 

Th* a*) anH:k*etuhliih*d 

Bauk-kjtqiioj^ intrrtduccil iiitf» Enj^nd ifirf the. 

l>iftifnt#rw jirir t^pwuird (mm ibc Hit»r<rK 
Mafctrj tiiU nuar Hirvf^rd mfH'ctS fnitn in iftTTSf infi 

Mdj^% c-tt 1 1 f ^ jt c* Ac-* 
Ttftn »tid mulYv lirtt of«<l in F.(}|rl4riii) 
P*r(>rtii*il aMt'-^imenti f^r the poor litgym 

SirFrjindii nr;^k<" mhti m«tid tJic -^* 
C^^rl^f ^m ti»ed ill IviidAliii 
P<itaiof» Ar«t iiitnrKJiirea 
P^J>«r fir*t tn;nlf 11> Iji^^Lirjil. at Da 

("Ijytham ClKsf^for tli<r relief of •«cn:T»c:i, ii^Mifitc-'l 
The Kn^^lish coinpauy in^dc their lJr-.t v<r, ;:,a- lo thi 

K;(Kt h)(!icii 
The lerjj^li of the I'n^Ii^h mile determined 
W'atche'. first bro»i;>-ht to Kn^land 
Act to prevent men frf)in riding in co.i'hc** on ac» 

(Mint of it* efleniiiiat y 
Woftfrninster iind I-oudon separated h\ fici'i: and 

one mile .'u.iindcr 
f Juiipowder |>loi 

Maniificrcrie^for alum fir»t e^tahllshed 
Dyiri^'- of -A-oolIen clotii» lirist introdiiLtd 
New Kiver linishtd 
Haronefh first cre.itccl 

J-o;ynrithm« invented by »ir Jol)n Kapler 
MadraR colonized bv tne Kn^lish 
lionc !.t!\UT\y^^\T*>V^T;\cV\std Uv snvy,i:>>nh 




.Silk manw^cioTv wwwAwci 
jr,'JX Tlu' \:iftt h\n^\e cowAvaV \x\v;tvi\N\wW.t:-5.7.Tv\^-Kn\\ 
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t6S5» General post-oflke efltabluhed through England. 
Scotland, and Ireland 
. .'V ) (S40. Bank of England iirgt estabJiahed 

' J 6.^0. Bread first made with yeast in England 
-f^ lf>5*i CoiTee and cofTee-houset opened 
^ 6.>3. Shoes as Worn at present introduced 
1 6*58. Perukes introduced generally 

The use of tea first noticed in England 
' iGOO. General post-office established to all parts of tht 
world 
1663s Newspapers first published in this country 
Fire engines invented 

The first law of highways which erected turnpike* 
1 670. Muslin began to be worn in England 
1 673. Glass first made in England 
1676. Calico printing begun 
1679. Stamling armies declared iUegal 
Jt680. Ribbons first worn 

Newspapers prohibited 
1691. Dragoons first raiiu^d lA Eneland. 
1683. The penny-post establishea 
1687. Whitt paper first made at Diirtford 
. 1694. Bank of England re-established on its present basis. 
1 6*97. Five persons burnt*for witches* at Paisley 
169H. Steam engine first invented. 
1700. The first sale by auction 
1710. Copyright of books made valid by act of Parlin 

mem , 

171.5. The Aurora Borealis first recorded | 
17^1 Inoculation for the small-pox introduced from Tur- 
key by lady Mary Wortley MontagUi and first 
practised on criminals 
1751. The New style first used in Eng^ailoL 
1753 The BritiiM^useum estabUshiS «• 
1759. Gause introdul^ at Paisley, in Scotland 
1765. Otahette discovered by captain Wallis 

1769. New Zealand and New Holland explored by cap- 

t^n Cook 

1770. Umbrellas introduced into England by Jonas Hanr 

way 

1783. Lunardi ascended in a balloon from Moorfields 

1784. Mail coaches invented by Mr. Paliher, of Bath 
2787. Botany bay colonized with English convicts 
1703 The bread fruit trerbroti^ht to iht Wmc ladiei 
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A. D. 

VtWB^ A mode of prVventiiip nj^tttiitflg SA^ fllh*f atVuin* 

1791!. tW^^w^iK)! proved ta b« a prAtiTVadve AgKiiut tb/t 

•inaUrpox, try Dr. leftoer 
11^?. Thi: biink of Knglfnd unabte ro piftrf In nuh^ Atui hh 

IflOp. Tlt^lifo-bcfftCkvenfed by Mr. <if<;iit!H-«d,i! Notr^ 

tBOt* Tht union of Britain And kclimd 
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<3f T4^ pMllk are rt»pecffuUff infumeti^ thai tk 

^iittf HitV ft hut t'f ^fi liijtiLMiiit^. iumpfi.it iH l-,ft--ij^ 

fit^mtht Cttuiim of t/}r IF Of if it to r/tt Vfuf inu f ; u'J 
&i fii^ f/if ffftiJif tim^iitv t/iiii p€t!ipifuuuj^ iit'ii, i,j 0.^ 
?f//ili ilrnrtf ti/fn/t fj/L/i ifA Uh\ iiitiiiit&\}i, Tht 
fn4if/t/~fuf ri ii/fftr^ fif firr ^/lt/ftf'^'' ptrii(/iijtitr^i.,if iiiJ 
\tj puUtniifiVt t^/ij'iiiiif%tnifufittL; uri/prjti tht tftmiia^il 
i' DiinOfi pc^jni'^ at Ihrtc sftdlin^a and rnriti>rm.f j" 1 1 </• 
lutiit ^j'uur luuniU t/urlctJi shiliinga and niui i e: re. 
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464* REMARkABLB BVENTSy &€• 

1793. The telegraph'^first used in England 

1795. A mode of preventing lightning and other anoina* 

lies of the atmosphere announced at Leicester 

1796. Tlie cow-pox proved to be a preservative against the 

smallpox, by Dr. Jenner 

1797. The bank of England unable to pay in cash, and one 

and. two pound notes first issued 
18Qp. The life-boat invented by Mr. Creathead,at New- 

' castle 
1801. The union of Britain and Ireland 

'JWEEND. 



fy* The Fuhlk art rtspecifuUy informed^ that thr 
Universal -History, edited by Dr.. Mavor, 
^mif inm he had of all BookselJers compttte. in tuentj^ 
five 'volumes^ including' the History of all Nntio/(t, 
fromtbe Creation of the Worlds to the Year 1802 ; and 
:ifing tJie most complete and perspicuous u/Vw of fir» 
vrral History ivhich exists in any language* The 
t'wenfj/'ifive volumes atfve shUiiugs per volume ytoiU cost 
■ six poundsjive shillings in boards\ or upon the imall and 
' eommon petper^ at iiirte shillings and ninepence per tp* 
lame, four pogfui^ thirtem shiliings mid nine penee* 
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